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Verily  Spring  has  come  again.  “The  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 
in  our  land.”  In  this,  our  first  Spring  since  peace 
has  come  again,  there  is  greater  yearning  to 
value  more  the  things  that  were  pushed  aside 
and  forgotten  in  the  war  years.  The  green  hills 
were  never  greener,  the  coeds  prettier,  and  the 
exams  tougher.  The  south  winds  invade  the 
class  rooms,  and  as  one  professor  said,  “It’s 
awfully  difficult  to  sell  Visual  Acuity  to  Smith 
and  Jones  when  Mr.  Smith  is  looking  at  Miss 
Jones  that  way.” 

Into  this  atmosphere  we  have  attempted  to 
reintroduce  a pre-war  relic — “The  Old  Line” 
magazine.  It  is  a little  shaken  and  modest,  being 
a war  casualty  itself,  but  we  have  hopes  that 
with  increased  pains  and  devotion  it  will  grow 
to  an  even  greater  stature  than  it  was  before. 

Our  first  issues  would  naturally  show  some 
concern  with  what  has  happened  since  we  went 
away.  The  old  place  has  changed  a little.  Old 
roads  are  not  where  they  used  to  be.  New  build- 
ings are  there  instead.  Many  old  faces  are  also 
gone,  replaced  by  the  new.  These,  they  tell  us, 
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are  the  natural  consequences  of  a growing  insti- 
tution. So  we  turned  to  see  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  students  .themselves.  Very 
largely  they  are  the  same,  showing  only  occa- 
sionally a bitterness  at  the  power  cliques  and 
excessive  dissipation  and  a riot  or  two.  On  the 
course  of  outside  events  of  the  wide,  wide  world, 
there  is  only  a small  change  in  interest.  More 
concern  is  still  lavished  on  the  big-name  bands 
that  appear  in  the  Armory  than  any  activity  that 
be.stirs  the  U.N.O.  or  the  big  three.  But  some 
changes  have  come.  In  February,  the  male  en- 
rollment was  revived  by  an  influx  of  older  veter- 
ans, and  this  more  quiet  somber  type  has  been 
pushing  the  chic  Joe  College  for  top  spot  as  the 
typical  collegiate  character.  Like  the  Daydodger, 
he  appeared  as  something  of  an  outsider,  but  in 
more  force  and  with  more  organization,  bringing 
an  other-worldiness  to  the  campus  that  has  made 
him  the  darling  of  the  coed. 

So  now  on  the  face  of  these  conditions  Spring 
has  come  again,  bringing  a time  to  be  human 
again,  a time  to  be  happy  and  gay.  We  can  now 
turn  with  a vengeance  to  the  ways  of  a peaceful 
life  and  show  the  world  how  a Democracy  likes 
to  live  its  leisure.  We  have  still  echoing  the 
horror  .stories  of  Dachau,  Belsen  and  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  but  Spring  is  always  the  great  dissolver 
of  ugly  memories  and  these  can  be  gradually 
resolved  to  their  respective  moral  lessons.  The 
world  has  been  crying  long  for  the  joys  of  living 
and  now,  Spring  willing,  we  shall  have  them. 

Still  a quiet  thought  has  crept  into  our  opin- 
ions that  College  humor  should  not  always  be 
love  and  laughter — that  when  it  is  persistently 
funny  it  sometimes  rings  false  and  thin.  Some 
things  like  Dachau  and  Belsen  will  just  not  be 
funny.  So  we  have  set  ourselves  to  bring  to  being 
a balance  of  the  serious  and  the  humorous.  Then 
we  can  laugh  and  be  gay  and  still  not  be  forget- 
full  of  the  lessons  we  may  have  learned. 
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She  moves  in  the  grass 
Listen,  and  you  too  can  hear 
Spring  come. 

She  stirs  in  the  warm  grey  mother  cat. 
Are  you  awake? 

Can  you  miss  the  moment? 

Hold  it  tight! 

Perhaps  to  crystallize  it  for  the  day  to 
come. 

Wake  up  - - please  do! 

The  whole  warm  earth  is  waiting 
For  this  - - we  can  hear  her  now. 

Here  is  Spring,  her  arms  entwined  on  a 
park  bench 

And  her  heart  captured  in  a robin's  throat. 

Virginia  Woodbury 
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Oscar’s  Hive  Trouble 


By  Sy  Levin 

Our  Hero  was  at  wits  end,  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  a way  to  win  the  antenna  of  the 
Queen  Bee.  When  the  time  came  for  her 
to  pick  out  a drone  as  a mate,  Fate  took 
a hand  

The  beehive  was  a mad  place  of  hustle  and 
bustle.  The  Queen  was  in  her  chamber  doing 
whatever  queen  bees  are  wont  to  do;  the  pollen 
crew  was  coming  in  the  regular  shifts,  with  the 
returning  dawn  patrol,  signalling  for  the  OK 
sign;  the  workers  were  rushing  about  arranging 
moving,  arguing,  and  a group  of  drones  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  hubbub  was  sitting  in  the  sun 
shooting  the  breeze.  It  was  one  of  those  golden, 
balmy  days  that  pop  up  once  in  a while.  Every- 
body was  more  or  less  content.  Very,  very  nice. 

Everybody,  that  is,  except  Oscar.  Oscar  was 
standing  in  the  shade  of  a grass  blade,  kicking 
moodily  at  the  ground.  Once  in  a while,  he’d 
flap  his  wings  rapidly,  look  at  them  ruefully,  and 
go  back  to  his  kicking.  He  was  absorbed  in  this 
exciting  preoccupation  when  Hank,  his  buddy, 
came  buzzing  along. 

“Hey,  Otts,  old  chum.  How’s  it  going?”  Hank 
was  looked  on  by  the  other  drones  as  a sort  of 
amiable  idiot  child.  His  good  nature  had  en- 
deared him  to  everyone,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
a special  affection  for  Oscar. 

“Just  fair.  Hank.  I guess  there  isn’t  much 
new.” 

“That’s  something  new  for  you,  Otts.  I never 
knew  anyone  who  could  talk  like  you.  Is  that 
glib  tongue  of  yours  deserting  you?” 

“Yeah,  I guess  so.  But  a drone  never  has  a 
chance  to  really  talk.” 

“True,  true.  But  it’s  a great  life,  eh?”  He 
stood  on  his  toes  and  whirled  his  wings.  Oscar 
eyed  him  gloomily. 

“Why  are  you  so  happy?”  he  asked.  “After 
the  queen  flies  next  week,  the  workers  will  kill 
you.” 

“Yes,  I know,  but  it’s  been  a soft  life  and 
I’ve  enjoyed  it.” 

“Is  that  all  you  feel  about  it?  Doesn’t  this 
sort  of  life  bother  you?” 

Hank  eyed  him  curiously.  “Why?  A drone’s 
purpose  in  life  is  the  mating  of  the  queen.  We’re 
brought  up,  fed,  taken  care  of,  and  live  the  life 
of  Riley  with  that  thought  in  mind.  Me,  I like 
it.” 

“Tell  me,  Bumblehead,  do  you  figure  on  being 
the  guy  who  wins  the  queen?” 

“Hell,  no!”  exclaimed  Hank.  “I’m  not  even 
going  to  try.  I get  dizzy  when  I fly  too  high. 
When  she  takes  off.  I’ll  take  off  with  the  rest, 
but  I guess  I’ll  hide  somewhere  and  sleep  until 
the  others  get  back.  Say,  what  you  just  said 
about  the  workers  killing  us  after  the  queen 
flies — ” 


“Yes?” 

“Is  that  why  you’ve  been  acting  so  blue  lately? 

No  kidding,  Otts,  you’ve  been  acting  like  you 
mistook  a stinkweed  for  a rose.”  Oscar  shook 
his  head — he  also  bit  his  lip.  “C’mon,  Otis.  ; 

I’m  your  buddy.” 

Oscar  capitulated.  “It’s  like  this.  Hank.  I | 
love  the  queen.” 

“What!”  Hank’s  wide-eyed  stare  was  in- 
credulous. 

“Yes,  it’s  true.”  I 

“Wait  a second.  Let  me  get  this  straight.  I 
can’t  believe  my  aurical  cavities.  It  sounds  like  ' 

you’re  saying  you  love  the  queen.”  ! 

“Absolutely  right.”  ; 

“But  you  can’t!”  Hank  wailed  like  a banshee,  i 
“It’s  unheard  of.  No  one  has  ever  really  loved  || 
the  queen.”  ’ 

“I  know,”  said  Oscar,  “but  I love  her.  And  I 1 
want  to  be  the  one  who  climbs  to  those  dizzying 
heights  with  her  on  her  flight  and  be  her  mate.  ' 
I long  to  enfold  her  in  my  wings;  I — ” He  stop- 
ped, feeling  foolish.  Once  he  got  started  on  r 
how  much  he  loved  and  worshipped  the  queen, 
he  could  go  on  for 'hours.  The  adoration  he  had  i 
felt  since  the  queen  and  he  had  been  eggs  to- 
gether, was  something  he  had  never  mentioned. 

His  emotion  was  like  a pent-up  dam. 

But  Hank,  unaware  of  the  poetic  drenching  he 
had  just  escaped,  was  muttering  to  himself:  “Of 
all  the  damn  things.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
the  queen’s  mate  dies  immediately  after  the 
flight?” 

Oscar  shrugged,  fatalistically.  One  could  see 
in  him  the  cold  implacable  bee,  who  knows  and 
boldly  faces  his  future.  “And,  anyway,”  he 
said,  abandoning  his  cold  implacable  role,  “I’d 
be  killed  by  the  workers  if  I did  get  back  alive.” 

“That’s  right,  Otts,  but  I just  can’t  figure — 
how  did  you  ever  do  it?  The  society  we’ve 
built  up  never  accounted  for  something  like 
this.  You  shouldn’t  do  it.  You’re  acting  like 
a man.  All  the  other  drones  consider  mating 
with  the  queen  a kind  of  duty.  Besides — ” 

Another  thought  beat  its  way  into  his  already 
busy  little  brain.  “What  chance  have  you  got 
compared  to  the  other  drones?  Why,  Rudolph 
claims  he’s  the  only  one  who  can  reach  the 
queen.” 

They  both  glanced  over  to  the  circle  of  drones 
in  the  sun.  Rudolph,  the  largest  of  them  all, 
had  the  floor.  He  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
ring,  bragging  of  his  prowess.  He  was  a long, 
handsome  bee  with  a large  wingspread,and  great 
stamina.  He  claimed  that  if  he  had  been  born 
a worker,  he’d  have  been  a foreman  by  now. 

As  it  was,  he  was  the  unofficial  chief  among  the 
drones.  Oscar,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rather 
short  and  not  particularly  prepossessing.  .4s 
a matter  of  fact,  Rudolph  and  a few  others  even 
called  him  “Runt.”  Oscar’s  only  outstanding 
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virtue  was  his  ability  to  do  more  outside  loops 
without  blacking  out  than  anyone  else. 

“Ya  know,  I don’t  like  Rudolph,”  said  Hank, 
reflectively,  as  they  watched  the  braggart. 

“And  I don’t,  for  sure.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Otts?  The  flight’s 
not  so  far  away.  You’ve  got  to  work  fast.” 

“I  know;  I’m  thinking  like  mad.” 

“Well,  good  luck,  Otts.  Personally  I think 
you’ve  got  a human  in  your  bonnet.  But  what- 
ever happens,  I'm  with  you.”  They  clapped  their 
wings  together  and  Hank  flew  off, 

Oscar  went  back  to  his  thinking.  He  hadn’t 
been  doing  too  well  before  and  Hank’s  breezy 
presence  hadn’t  helped  him  a bit.  He  rehashed 
the  old  schemes.  The  catapult  idea  wasn’t  too 
good.  There  wasn’t  a catapult  around  strong 
enough  to  throw  him  high  enough  to  catch  the 
queen.  Besides,  he  wasn’t  sure  as  how  he’d  like 
to  be  flung  about  so  recklessly.  The  “sooner” 
idea  wasn’t  so  bad,  but  the  thought  of  leaving 
the  hive  early  seemed  rather  low  and  Oscar  de- 
termined not  to  let  love  bring  him  down  so — “I 
could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much,  loved  I not 
honor  more.”  Poisoning  all  the  other  contes- 
tants was  a passing  thought,  but  speedily  elim- 
inated. In  desperation,  he  even  thought  of  feed- 
ing the  others  lead  shot,  but  he  couldn’t  figure 
any  way  of  disguising  it  in  their  food.  Oscar 
sighed  and  went  on  thinking. 

The  week  drew  to  a close,  and  Oscar  was  start- 
ing to  see  spots  before  his  eyes.  He  wasn’t 
sleeping  well  and  his  appetite  was  shot.  It  was 


bad  enough  to  die  after  the  flight,  but  to  die 
without  his  life’s  ambition  fulfilled!  Meanwhile, 
things  were  changing  around  him.  Production 
had  increased,  and  there  was  more  honey  in  the 
hive  than  ever  before.  The  workers  grew  irrita- 
ble as  the  work  piled  up  and  had  to  restrain 
themselves  from  snarling  at  the  lolling  drones. 
Their  superintendent  consoled  them  by  remind- 
ing them  what  would  happen  to  the  drones  after 
the  flight  of  the  queen. 

Oscar  beheld  the  activity  around  him  and 
grew  more  worried.  It  was  almost  time  and 
still  no  idea  had  occurred  to  him.  Hank  tried  to 
talk  to  him  a few  times  but  received  a curt 
answer.  He  didn’t  ever  talk  to  the  other  bees. 
He  had  alternate  moods  of  optimistic  cheeri- 
ness and  black  despair.  On  the  whole,  he  was 
downright  miserable.  However,  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  flight,  he  caught  hold  of  himself  and 
realized  he  was  accomplishing  nothing.  So,  he 
decided  to  put  the  whole  thing  into  the  hands 
of  Fate,  and  to  hope  for  a miracle.  He  went 
to  bed  feeling  better  than  he  had  in  days  and 
slept  like  a twig. 

He  awoke  the  next  day  feeling  rather  chip- 
per. He  made  his  toilet,  humming  a few  strains 
of  the  “Flight  of  the  Bumblebee”,  and  headed 
for  the  council  hall.  The  weather  outside  was 
gorgeous,  a good  day  for  flying.  “Even  a nice 
day  to  die,”  he  muttered  to  himself. 

As  the  morning  drew  on,  his  cheerfulness  died 
away.  He  had  sort  of  counted  on  something 
unusual  happening,  but,  so  far,  it  hadn’t.  Ru- 
dolph noticed  he  was  clamming  up. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Runt?  The  gift  of  gab 
finally  leaving  you?” 

Oscar  didn’t  answer.  He  went  out  for  a 
short  hop;  it  was  getting  stuffy  inside.  He 
cruised  lazily  about,  watching  the  scurrying  ants 
below  him,  and  tried  not  to  think  of  the  prob- 
lem before  him.  Shortly,  not  feeling  much  bet- 
ter than  before,  he  flew  back  to  the  hive. 

The  noon  hour  drew  close.  The  drones 
bunched  off  together,  near  the  take-off  line.  There 
was  much  muttering  among  them,  but  a some- 
what frantic  Oscar  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  wasn’t  bothering  with  the  idle  chit-chat. 
He  was  starting  to  feel  desperate.  Finally,  a 
cheer  went  up.  Both  workers  and  drones  surged 
forward  to  see  the  queen.  She  minced  prettily 
up  the  runway.  Oscar  drew  in  his  breath  sharp- 
ly. Never  had  she  been  so  beautiful!  She 
wheeled  around,  about  to  take  off.  A few  of  the 
drones  whirred  their  wings  rapidly,  warming 
up  for  the  big  test. 

The  queen  poised  het  wings.  Oscar  leaned 
forward. 

Suddenly,  it  happened!  There  was  a horrible, 
crushing  sound.  The  top  of  the  hive  roof  caved 
in,  crushing  dozens  of  bees  with  a dull,  roaring 
noise.  A huge  brown  paw  that  Oscar  recog- 
nized as  belonging  to  the  local  bear  appeared  in 
the  hole  and  started  to  tear  off  chunks  of  honey. 
The  other  paw  came  in  the  door  and  leisurely 
started  to  pick  the  hive  apart. 

Continued  on  Page  31 
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Sunday  Morning 


By  Bobbie  Sherman 


It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  Elizabeth 
got  up  from  bed,  a little  lonely  and  think- 
ing about  her  man,  Jim,  gone  with  the 
Navy  these  tivo  years.  Strange  things 
happen  


It  was  Sunday  morning.  She  knew  it,  as  soon 
as  she  awoke.  She  could  sense  Sunday  as  surely 
as  she  could  sense  the  smell  of  roses  or  honey- 
suckle, or  bacon  frying  in  the  kitchen.  Some 
unknown  quality  lingered  in  the  air,  making  the 
day  differ  from  all  others  in  the  week,  but  just 
what  that  quality  was,  she  didn’t  have  the  slight- 
est notion.  There  was  a calmness,  a peace  that 
didn’t  come  at  any  other  time,  even  though  a 
gale  was  brewing  outside,  as  it  was  this  morning. 

She  sat  up,  rumpled  her  brown  curls,  and 
thought  longingly  of  those  fortunate  individuals 
seen  in  the  movies  who  ring  a bell  for  morning 
coffee  on  a pink  china  tray,  placed  there  by  a 
maid  in  starched,  white  linen.  She  could  even 
see  the  tray  lying  there  on  the  rose  satin  bed- 
cover. She  reached  out  to  raise  the  steaming 
cup  to  her  mouth  and  stopped  and  caught  her- 
self. It  was  time  to  stop  this.  Granny  and  the 
children  would  be  up  soon,  with  Diane  and  John 
clamoring  for  their  “egg  in  the  cup,”  and  toast 
and  jam.  She  pushed  back  the  coverlet  and 
turned  to  look  at  the  empty  place  next  to  hers. 

Jim.  Gone  for  two  years — two  long,  bitter, 
fighing  years  at  sea.  She  could  picture  him 
stretched  out  there  beside  her  as  he  used  to  be; 
his  face  tanned,  his  dark  hair  rumpled,  and  a 
few  sunflicked  locks  brushing  his  hand,  out- 
stretched over  his  eyes. 

She  yawned,  stretched,  and  searched  around 
under  the  bed  for  her  blue  pompon  slippers.  She 
found  them  peeking  out  from  under  the  dresser, 
and  slipped  her  feet  into  them,  loving  the  soft 
luxury  of  the  satin  against  the  soles  of  her  feet. 
She  turned  and  gave  the  pillow  a kiss  for  Jim, 
and  turned  to  look  out  the  window  to  see  what 
kind  of  a day  God  had  planned  for  her. 

The  view,  this  morning  ,was  a cold  and  deso- 
late scene.  It  was  midwinter.  The  wind  ripped 
around  the  house,  and  the  shutters  suddenly 
banged  to  with  a terrific  noise.  She  pulled  up 
the  window  and  pushed  against  the  shutters  with 
all  her  might.  They  flew  open,  the  wind  pinning 
them  back  against  the  house  with  the  force  of  a 
small  hurricane.  Her  hair  streamed  into  her 
eyes,  and  the  collar  of  her  pajamas  stood  up 
against  her  throat.  She  pushed  her  hair  away 
and  gazed  at  the  scene  before  her. 


The  rivershore  was  cold  and  windy.  Drifts  of 
sand  buried  themselves  into  the  sky.  The  river 
was  covered  with  a solid  sheet  of  ice.  In  the 
ground  sloping  down  to  it,  little  chunks  of  ice  and 
drifts  of  snow  gleamed  in  the  morning  light.  The 
little  wisteria  bush  that  burst  with  fragrance 
in  the  spring,  today  was  huddled  close  to  the 
ground,  pitiful  and  forlorn,  while  overhead  the 
wind  yelled  gleefully.  The  river’s  ice  shown 
white  and  shining  against  the  sunlight.  Far 
over  on  the  opposite  shore,  by  squinting  against 
the  sun,  she  could  see  the  tall  pine  tree  waving 
to  and  fro  in  the  gale.  They  seemed  to  be  hailing 
her,  calling  some  fierce  wild  message.  She  shud- 
dered and  closed  the  window  with  a bang  that 
echoed  throughout  the  house. 

Instantly  she  heard  Diane’s  voice  from  the 
adjoining  room,  “Mommy,  mommy.  I’m  hungry. 
Let’s  eat  breakfast,  bacon  mommy,  and  jam?” 

"Yes,  darling,”  she  called  back.  “Right  awa}'. 
Mommy’s  going  down  now  to  fix  you  something, 
and  you  keep  quiet,  or  you’ll  wake  up  grandma.” 

She  picked  up  her  gold  wool  bathrobe  and 
noticed  for  the  first  time  how  cold  the  room  was. 
Ilow  she  would  have  loved  to  say,  “Jini,  dear, 
how’s  about  a little  furnace  heat  for  your  own 
flesh  and  blood?”  She  could  picture  him  yawn- 
ing and  stretching  just  as  she  had  done  and 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  “Oh,  Jim,  1 miss 
you  so,”  she  said  aloud. 

She  turned  away  and  opened  the  door.  In  the 
hall,  Diane’s  touseled  bTown  curls  appeared  around 
the  corner  of  her  door.  “Jam,  too,  mommy? 
Jam,  too?” 

“Jam,  too,”  she  said,  giving  her  a playful  little 
kiss  on  the  forehead. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  another  sleepy-eyed 
little  person  greeted  her.  Johnny’s  big  brown 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  with  excitement  and 
eagerness.  “Mommy,  come  quick,  come  quick. 
Downstairs  Granny  wants  to  show  you  some- 
thing. It’s  something  out  front.  Quick,  mom- 
my.” 

“All  right,  dear.  I’m  coming,”  she  said. 

She  ran  down  the  stairs,  catching  hold  of  the 
bannisters  as  she  tripped  over  the  hem  of  her 
robe.  She  was  still  sleepy,  and  a little  groggy- 
eyed.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  saw  her 
mother.  Her  face  was  full  of  anxiety,  against 
her  purple  robe  looked  white  and  drawn. 

“Elizabeth,”  she  said,  “ look  out  the  front 
dining  room  window.” 

Elizabeth  rushed  to  the  window.  Outside,  com- 
ing down  the  lane  toward  the  house  were  a group 
of  horsemen.  They  were  dressed  in  black,  and 
their  capes  swung  out  in  the  breeze.  They  all 

Continued  on  Page  30 
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By  Amy  Clark 

A short  history  of  the  campus  structures 
tn  days  gone  hy,  and  the  plans  for  future 
buildings  that  the  Administration  is  get- 
ting ready  to  carry  out. 


In  this  changing  world  of  ours  Maryland  Uni- 
versity is  holding  its  own.  The  old  boys  of  '9,2 
and  days  gone  by  tell  of  the  fun  they  had  in  the 
old  reservoir,  the  skating  up  in  Lakeland,  of 
Bill  White’s  paternalism  and  financial  aid.  I" 
those  and  former  days  there  were  few  buildings 
on  the  spacious  Maryland  campus. 

Morrill  Hall  was  then  the  general  class  building. 
The  present  Dean  of  Women’s  office  was  the 
library.  The  present  Education  Building  was  the 
Chemistry  Building  and  next  door  to  that  was 
the  Engineering  Building.  Sylvester  Hall  was 
the  boys’  dorm,  and  there  was  also  a frame  build- 
ing behind  the  library  called  the  “W”  where 
boys  lived.  Cabb  House,  the  girls’  dorm,  was 
situated  over  where  the  Practice  House  is  now 
located.  The  lawn  in  front  of  Annie  A and  Mag- 
gie B.  used  to  be  the  reservoir,  in  which  swim- 
ming was  prohibited.  The  drill  field  of  today  was 
then  a combination  football  and  lacrosse  field 
lined  with  wooden  stands.  Intramural  sports 
were  few  and  were  played  in  the  old  cow  barn 
located  where  the  Armory  is  today.  A half-mile 
track  was  down  across  the  boulevard  between 
the  present  D.  G.  House  and  tbe  Ritchie  Coli- 
seum. Behind  the  Chemistry  and  Engineering 
Buildings  was  a frame  building  called  the  Filter 
House.  In  front  of  this  was  a narrow  road  which 
has  been  replaced  by  Willow  Oak  Walk.  This 
was  Maryland  Lhiiversity  24  years  ago. 

So  swiftly  have  changes  been  made  on  the 
campus  that  the  returning  veterans  felt  a little 
lost  at  their  first  glimpse  of  the  present  campus. 
The  Armory,  built  in  43-44,  Dormitories  C,  D, 
and  E,  and  the  much-used  wall  between  A and  S 
and  the  Commerce  Building  are  all  new. 

However,  the  most  recent  addition  is  the  Fire 
Extension  Service  Building  on  the  Baltimore 
Boulevard.  This  $160,000  building,  which  ac- 
cording to  plans  will  be  ‘ completed  in  May,  will 
be  a state  training  school.  As  a course  in  the 
College  of  Engineering,  the  University  has  been 
offering  instructions  to  firemen  for  the  past  25 
years.  In  these  courses  firemen  learn  the  newest 
fire-fighting  methods;  they  learn  how  to  prevent 
fires  and  to  protect  property  during  a fire. 
Henceforth  under  the  direction  of  James  W.  Just 
instruction  will  be  given  to  subsidiary  instructors 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  building.  In  addi- 
tion to  office  space,  there  is  room  for  the  present 
equipment  plus  a new  ladder  truck,  a smoke  and 
gas  room  for  testing,  a lounge  for  volunteer 


firemen,  and  dorm  space  for  eight  college  stu- 
dents who  will  receive  their  rooms  in  return  for 
service  with  the  independently  operated  fire  de- 
partment. Ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the 
Fire  Extension  Building  were  attended  by  Gover- 
nor O’Connor  September  9,  1945.  This  building 
will  be  the  first  in  the  nation  devoted  exclusively 
to  state-wide  training  of  volunteer  firemen. 

Big  plans  are  in  the  making  for  many  new 
additions.  Eight  new  women’s  dorms  are  first 
on  the  list.  These  will  be  in  a connected  horse- 
shoe including  Maggie  B,  with  Annie  A in  the 
keystone  position.  An  anticipated  enrollment  of 
1000  coeds  is  responsible  for  this  addition. 
$900,000  has  been  appropriated.  The  architects 
are  Taylor  and  Fisher  of  Baltimore. 

Next  is  the  new  building  for  the  Martin  Aero- 
nautical College.  The  contract  for  the  wind 
tunnel  has  been  let  to  the  Austin  Company  of 
Chicago,  and  construction  should  begin  sometime 
in  the  very  near  future.  The  wind  tunnel  is  pat- 
terned after  the  tunnel  at  the  North  American 
Aviation  Plant  in  Englewood,  California.  The 
new  Engineering  College  will  include  about  17 
buildings  and  its  site  will  be  that  land  in  front 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  adjacent  to  the 
farm.  This  cluster  of  buildings  will  cost  a total 
of  $2,250,000  of  which  the  state  will  contribute 
$750,000.  The  remaining  sum  of  $1,500,00  has 
been  presented  to  the  University  by  Glen  L. 
Martin. 

Also  planned  is  a building  for  daydodging 
coeds,  to  be  built  diagonally  across  the  highway 
from  Anne  Arundel  and  Margaret  Brent.  This 
building  is  planned  to  contain  a restaurant  on 
the  lower  floor,  lounges  on  the  first  floor,  and 
showers,  lockers,  an  ironing  room  and  lounge 
on  the  second  floor;  $147,350  is  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  building. 

Dr.  Byrd  also  plans  to  construct  a Student 
Union  Building  which  will  contain,  in  addition  to 
a lounge,  office  space  for  all  publications  a’^d 
campus  organizations.  Increased  enrollment  will 
necessitate  an  addition  to  the  Dining  Hall,  and 
$100,000  has  been  appropriated  to  complete  the 
top  floor  of  the  University  Infirmary.  New  class- 
room buildings  will  be  built.  One  will  be  between 
the  Chemistry  and  Agriculture  Buildings,  while 
a second  is  to  be  built  behind  the  Poultry  Build- 
ing. 

The  government  has  issued  an  edict  prohibit- 
ing the  construction  of  stadiums,  theaters,  gym- 
nasiums, and  similar  buildings  until  two  million 
homes  have  been  built.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  anticipated  and  much-talked-of  stadium 
which  is  to  seat  32,000  people  and  cost  $41,000 
will  have  to  be  postponed.  However,  according 
to  present  plans  for  the  stadium,  it  is  to  be  horse- 
shoe-shaped and  is  to  be  built  in  the  field  behind 
the  present  stadium.  The  old  stadium  will  be 
torn  down  and  that  ground  used  for  parking 
space.  Also  slated  for  the  future  is  a new  and 
larger  auditorium  and  an  enlarged  gymnasium 
containing  indoor  swimming  pools. 

If  building  goes  as  is  planned,  Maryland  Uni- 
versity will  indeed  be  a huge  institution.  The 
picture  of  the  university  in  the  future  is  an  at- 
tractive one. 
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^B>£.Ln^  an  account 


The  Lifes,  Loves,  Etc*, 

t 

By  Sheldon  Akers 


A Hard-working,  pleasure-deprived  lad 
makes  his  way  to  Maryland  U.  He  quick- 
ly makes  himself  a part  of  the  university, 
and  even  pledges  a fraterity. 

On  February  29,  1923,  the  weather  was  warm, 
the  sky  was  calm,  clear  and  the  track  was  fast. 
It  was  on  just  such  a day  as  this — in  fact,  it 
was  on  this  day  — that  Terry  Pin  was  horn 
He  was  born  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  race 
behind  the  starting  gate  at  Hialeah.  His  mother 
took  one  look  at  him  and  immediately  put  two 
dollars  on  Bare  Behind  in  the  fifth.  (Ed.  note: 
Bare  Behind  showed  and  paid  $6.80.) 

Terry  weighed  17  lbs.  3 oz.  at  birth;  in  fact, 
he  was  a little  on  the  chubby  side.  His  father’s 
first  words  on  seeing  him  were:  “It  shouldn’t 
happen  to  a dog.”  Thus  Terry  began  his  struggle 
against  the  hard,  cruel,  world  Terry’s  life  was 
not  an  easy  one.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  was  sent 
out  into  the  hard,  cruel  world  to  earn  his  living. 
Times  was  tough!  His  first  job  was  that  of 
stableboy  at  the  Hialeah  stables.  It  was  here 
that  he  earned  his  lifelong  nickname  of  “Scoop.” 
However,  with  the  installation  of  modern 
plumbing  facilities,  he  lost  his  job  and  took  up 
employment  as  copyboy  for  “White’s  Little  Pink 
Card.”  Shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  this  new 
job,  fate  dealt  him  a low  blow  in  the  form  of  a 
truant  officer  who  sent  him  off  to  school.  Rapid 
was  Terry’s  progress,  and  in  a scant  three  years, 
he  was  mixing  with  the  more  elite  second  grad- 
ers. The  law  of  averages  kept  him  moving  dnd 
eventually  he  reached  high  school.  Here,  except 
for  one  incident  involving  an  over-sexed  history 
teacher,  he  did  well.  He  would  have  been  Class 
Valedictorian  except  that  he  couldn’t  spell  it. 

He  was  naturally  elated  when  his  high-school 
days  ended,  and  despite  the  lure  of  a position  as 
proofreader  for  “White’s  Little  Pink  Card,”  he 
''  determined  to  go  to  college.  The  possession  of 
several  amorous  letters  written  by  his  Congre- 
sional  Representative  in  a moment  of  weakness 
quickly  brought  him  a scholarship  to  dear  old 
Maryland  LT.  He  bid  goodbye  to  the  boys  at 
“White’s  Little  Pink  Card”  Printing  Shop  and 


boarded  the  nearest  Greyhound  bus  for  “Elk- 
ridge,  Harwood  Park,  Savage,  Laurel,  Beltsville, 
College  Park,  Washington  and  points  south  and 
went  off  to  college. 

The  catalog  said  specifically  that  Calvert  Ha'l 
was  a men’s  dorm,  so  when  Terry  arrived  at  two 
in  the  morning,  he  went  immediately  up  to  . . . 
Well,  to  make  a short  story  even  shorter,  the 
judge  acquitted  him  and  he  moved  to  Sylvester, 
one  of  those  ultra-modern  dormitories  with  mod- 
em plumbing  facilities  at  the  end  of  each  hall. 
His  roommate  was  a rough.  Russian  refugee  by 
the  name  of  Boris  Gottumoff.  Within  two  hours 
after  his  arrival  he  had  lent  Boris  seventeen  dol- 
lars and  thirty-eight  cents,  and  Boris  in  return 
had  gotten  him  a date  with  a coy  campus  cutie 
who  had  just  finished  a three-months’  campus 
as  a result  of  casting  a shadow  on  the  house- 
mother. 

They  went  to  a fraternity  dance  appropriately 
entitled  “The  Chicago  Fire!”  The  music  was 
furnished  by  “Stud  Spencer  and  his  Cesspool  Six,” 
The  climax  of  the  dance  was  reached  when  a 
nervous  Guernsey  cow  was  led  onto  the  dance 
floor  and  encouraged  to  kick  over  a lantern.  How- 
ever, at  the  last  minute  the  cow  decided  to  do 
something  more  original  and  only  when  the 
ouick-witted  band  broke  into  “Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever”  was  complete  disaster  averted.  Need- 
less to  say  the  lantern  was  a total  loss. 

It  was  at  this  dance  that  Terry  saw  several 
.smooth  looking  operators  arguing  over  the  price 
of  Mexican  beer.  He  later  discovered  that  they 
were  fraternity  men.  As  a result  of  this  en- 
counter he  soon  found  himself  being  rushed  by 
many  more  of  these  “smooth  operators.” 

Terry  saw  them  all:  Eta  Beta  Pi,  Tappa  Nu 
Keg,  Eye  Phelta  Thi,  Damma  Phi  No;  none  were 
missed.  Elated  was  Terry  when  at  last  he  made 
his  big  decision.  What  did  he  choose?  Why. 
Sigma  Epsilon  Chi,  of  course.  As  Terry  put  it, 
“You  can’t  beat  good  ole  S.  E.  X.” 

Thus  Terry  stood  in  the  men’s  room  at  the 
Bar  City  Grill  ready  to  begin  the  pledging  cere- 
mony. ( A group  of  undisciplined  veterans  were 
living  in  the  S.  E.  X.  house  and  this  was  serving 
temporarily  as  the  chapter  room.)  Nervous  was 
Terry,  anxious  svere  the  members,  and  eager 
was  the  treasurer. 

Somewhere  a gong  sounded,  and  the  Lord  High 
Master  of  the  Royal  Order  of  S.  E.  X.  entered. 
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of  Terry  Pin 


He  wore  a very  impressive  pink  robe  with  green 
frogs  embroidered  on  the  edges.  Nevertheless, 
Terty  immediately  recognized  him  as  Ree  N. 
Staited,  a first-semester  sophomore  who  had  en- 
tered in  the  fall  of  ’38.  Ree  nodded  to  the  mem- 
bers, spit  on  Terry,  and  began; 

“Repeat  after  me,  I (name  in  full)” 

With  quavering  voice,  Terry  repeated,  “I 
(name  in  full)” 

“No,  no,  old  chap.  I’m  afraid  you’ve  missed 
the  spirit  of  this  thing.  Just  say  what  your 
friends  call  you.” 

Again  Terry  began,  “I,  a dirty  no-good  . . . ” 

“No,  no,  my  good  fellow,  that  won’t  do  at 
all.  I’m  afraid  we’ll  have  to  skip  that  part,” 
grumbled  Ree. 

The  oath  continued: 

“Do  solemnly  swear  by  my  life,  blood,  and 
collection  of  pin-up  pictures  to  obey  all  the  de- 
sires of  S.  E.  X.;  to  learn  the  Morse  code,  to 
maintain  the  all-time  .20  everage  required  of  all 
the  members;  to  carry  out  all  requests  of  the 
brothers  providing  said  request  does  not  require 
me  to  leave  the  county;  to  forfeit  my  date  in  case 
of  a woman  shortage;  and  above  all  to  do  all 
within  my  power  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the 
great  body  of  S.  E.  X.” 


“Answer  1 do,”  said  Ree. 

“I  do,”  murmured  Terry. 

“Cross  your  heart  and  hope  to  die?” 

“Yep.” 

“I  now  pronounce  you  a pledge  of  S.  E.  X.  and 
do  present  you  with  this  plastic  yo-yo  as  the 
undying  symbol  of  what  S.  E.  X.  stands  for.” 

Terry  was  overcome  with  emotion.  He  wept 
profusely  as  he  did  double  loops  with  his  yo-yo 
and  felt  the  treasurer  quietly  removing  his  wal- 
let. Upstairs  a woman  screamed.  Complete  was 
Terry’s  bliss.  At  last  he  would  join  the  great 
realm  of  S.  E.  X. 

It  took  quite  a bit  of  his  time  meeting  the 
pledge  requirement  of  being  drunk  at  least  five 
times  a week,  but  Terry  refused  to  give  up.  Ig- 
noring an  offer  as  linotype  operator  for  “White’s 
Little  Pink  Card.”  he  determined  to  get  ahead. 

He  did  work  hard,  and  despite  the  influence  of 
an  over-sexed  Home  Ec.  teacher  he  managed  to 
pull  a three-five.  He  was  naturally  dismayed 
when  his  name  failed  to  appear  in  the  Diamond- 
back.  It  was  only  after  thorough  investigation 
that  he  discovered  the  required  average  was 
three  POINT  five. 

One  evening  while  strolling  the  campus  in 
search  of  the  evasive  Dr.  Staff,  he  stumbled  upon 
a meeting  of  the  Veteran’s  Club.  He  immediately 
entered,  in  an  effort  to  determine  if  Gen.  Bradley 
was  making  as  good  candy  bars  as  his  pi’ede- 
cessor.  However,  when  he  applauded  wildly  at 
the  mention  of  that  “Good  ole  Army  chow,”  he 
was  quickly  labeled  a civilian  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  draft  card. 

Thus  Terry  fought  on  and  on  against  the  hard 
cruel  world.  Once  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
pull  an  “A”  in  a course  until  he  discovered  that 
the  blue  books  required  for  all  tests  did  not  refer 
to  the  text  books.  Anther  time  he  was  invited  to 
a “friendly  little  game”  at  the  Poor  Proletariat's 
Poker  Parlor.  On  arriving  he  threw  twenty  dol- 
lars on  the  table  and  demanded  chips.  Three 
minutes  later  he  had  lost  his  two  red  chips.  But 
Terry  was  not  defeated.  The  hard,  cruel  world 
would  not  lick  him!! 

He  is  still  here  fighting  on,  despite  a very 
attractive  offer  as  circulation  manager  for  White’s 
Little  Pink  Card.  When  last  seen  he  was  de- 
claring resolutely,  “Let’s  go  out  and  get  drunk!” 


11. 


A Welcome  Home  for  Pete 


By  Gene  Heil 

The  Army,  training,  overseas,  battle,  ad- 

venture  - - all  these  things  Pete  had  had, 

and  now  he  was  getting  back  home  again. 

When  Pete  arrived  in  Boston  no  one  could 
have  believed  his  excitement  at  seeing  the  States 
again.  He  had  been  dreaming  of  this  day  ever 
since  that  bleak  November  morn  three  years 
ago,  when  he  landed  in  North  Africa.  Though 
his  memories  of  home  had  been  dulled  by  time 
and  his  acclimation  to  army  life,  he  knew  now 
that  they  had  always  been  stored  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  for  reference. 

After  checking  in  at  the  reception  station,  he 
went  to  the  telephone  center  and  put  in  a long 
distance  call  home.  The  operator  told  him  he 
would  have  to  wait  quite  a while.  He  felt  he 
couldn’t  wait;  he  wanted  to  hear  their  surprise 
at  home  when  they  heard  his  voice.  Three  hours 
to  waste  ...  he  was  so  nervous  he  couldn’t  stand 
still.  He  went  over  to  the  P.X.  and  drank  four 
cokes,  bought  stuff  he  hadn’t  seen  since  he  left 
the  States:  candy,  ice  cream,  LIFE  magazine, 
everything  he  could  eat  or  carry.  Time  was 
crawling  by.  He  lit  one  cigarette  after  another 
. . . still  two  hours  to  go. 

He  remembered  how  different  it  had  been  the 
last  time  he  had  called  home.  He  had  called 
from  Fort  Dix.  Time  didn’t  crawl  then,  it  flew. 
He  had  gotten  to  a phone  against  orders,  called 
home  to  say  goodbye  to  the  family,  and  to  Dot- 
tie.  There  were  so  many  things  he  had  meant 
to  say  but  hadn’t  . . . there  hadn’t  been  enough 
time. 

The  operator  called  his  name,  and  he  went 
to  the  designated  booth.  As  he  picke^l  up  the 
receiver  he  felt  like  he  was  in  an  elevator  that 
had  suddenly  stopped.  “Hello,”  he  said,  not  rec- 
ognizing the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

“I’m  sorry  sir,”  said  the  operator,  “we  called 
your  number  several  times  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer.” 

“Are  you  sure  you  called  the  right  number?” 
asked  Pete,  repeating  the  number. 

“Yes,  sir,  several  times,  I’m  sorry  sir.” 

He  went  to  a movie.  He  saw  it  twice  to  kill 
time,  then  went  back  to  his  barracks  and  re- 
packed his  bag,  just  to  be  doing  something. 
He  tossed  his  gas  mask  aside;  he  wouldn’t  have 
to  keep  that  with  him  anj^  more.  He  looked 
over  his  souvenirs  and  rewrapped  the  gifts  he 
had  brought  for  the  people  at  home.  There  was 
the  cameo  bracelet  from  Naples,  the  Rosaries 
that  the  Pope  had  blessed  in  Rome,  the  Perfume 
from  France,  the  briar  pipes  a Frenchman  had 
carved  in  Corsica,  and  the  purse  of  Morrocan 


leather  that  he  had  bought  in  Africa.  I’iie  pur.se 
was  for  Dottie.  It  reminded  him  of  Dottie  and 
his  early  days  in  Africa.  Her  letters  were  still 
inside  it. 

He  climbed  into  his  bunk  and  started  to  read 
over  the  letters.  His  thoughts  drifted  back  to 
his  first  day  on  foreign  shores,  how  homesick 
he  was  . . . the  long  march  to  a barren  hillside 
. . . the  strange  noises  that  came  from  an  Arab 
village  on  a distant  hilltop.  The  wailing  flutes 
and  low  moaning  voices  had  added  to  the  con- 
fusion of  his  thoughts.  Those  first  few  months 
of  living  in  pup  tents,  in  the  rain  and  mud,  eat- 
ing “C”  rations  . . . waiting  for  something  to 
do  ...  no  mail,  no  heat,  no  light  . . . just  rain, 
mud,  and  . . . suspense. 

He  fell  asleep  with  Dottie’s  first  letter  rtil! 
in  his  hand;  the  long  letter  that  had  made  h'.m 
want  to  be  home,  and  w’ith  her. 

In  the  morning  Pete  was  put  on  a troop  train. 
The  train  was  crow'ded  with  excited  GJ.’s,  run- 
ning from*  one  side  of  the  car  to  the  other,  watch- 
ing the  scenes  that  flashed  by  the  windows:  view.= 
of  cities,  villages,  farms,  and  rolling  hills,  the 
likes  of  which  they  hadn’t  seen  for  years.  The 
train  was  dirty  and  hot,  crowded  with  men  and 
baggage,  but  Pete  didn’t  mind  it.  He  was  head- 
ing home. 

He  got  off  the  train  to  stretch  when  it  stopped 
at  a station  in  New  York.  He  watched  the  un- 
concerned people  as  they  rushed  around  the  sta- 
tion. They  were  all  well  dressed,  healthy  look- 
ing people.  At  least  the  war  hadn’t  affected 
their  appearance.  They  couldn’t  be  compared 
with  the  emaciated  looking  citizens  of  Europe. 
The  fellows  on  the  train  were  whistling  and 
shouting  pertinent  comments  at  every  shapely 
figure  and  prettv  face  that  caught  their  eves, 
and  there  were  lots  of  them.  He  wondered  if 
D'^ttie  still  looked  the  same. 

The  stuffy  heat  of  the  car  made  him  drowsy. 
The  click-clack  of  the  wheels,  though  drawing 
him  nearer  to  home,  seemed  to  be  taking  him 
back,  back  to  a pier  in  New  York’s  harbor.  He 
was  going  in  the  other  direction.  He  was  on  a 
troop  transport,  easing  out  of  the  harbor  at  mid- 
night. The  convoy  was  in  mid-At'antic.  There 
was  a sudden  flash  and  the  alert;  a tanker  be- 
hind them  w^as  aflame.  There  was  the  trembling 
rumble  of  depth  bombs  and  then  silence  as  the 
confusion  diminished.  Then  there  was  the  storm 
and  he  was  gripping  the  rail  of  the  ship,  staring 
out  into  the  inky  blackness,  listening  to  the  shrill 
whistle  of  the  icy  wind  . . . thinking  of  home 
. . . bright  lights,  warmth,  and  Dottie.  Th“ 
wind  rose,  lashed  and  whined.  The  bow  plunged 
into  the  sea,  then  bobbed  up  again.  The  huge 
ship  rolled  sideways,  un  down  and  over  up  down 

Continued  on  Page  28 
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Hat  That  Nancy  Wore 


By  Kilroy 

The  Judge  reminisced  in  the  Park 

There  was  plenty  of  exitement  that  East- 
er, years  ago,  when  Nancy  decided  to 
show  off  her  new  hat,  as  women  are  wont 
to  do  — 

The  Judge  was  something  of  a town  charac- 
ter. His  bench  was  a green  one  in  the  town  park 
under  the  statue  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
Veterans.  His  coat  and  pants  were  black  and 
wrinkly,  and  a little  shiny  around  the  knees  and 
elbows.  His  hair  was  a greta  grey  shock  that 
was  in  general  combed  to  the  left  of  his  face 
and  his  general  posture  that  of  a sleepy  dog 
dozing  in  th*e  sunlight.  Nevertheless  he  was 
quite  popular  and  regaixied  as  something  of  a 
permanent  fixture  in  the  town  park.  And  he  was 
always  good  for  a story  or  two  to  anybody  who 
stopped  by  his  bench. 

I was  going  by  the  park  with  the  groceries  for 
home  when  he  stopped  me  with  his  friendly 
hello. 

‘‘Whatcha  got  there?”  he  said. 

“I  got  eggs,”  I said.  “Eggs  for  Easter.” 
“Gonna  color  them  all  up,  hey?” 

“Yessii'.” 

“Well  now,  that’s  a funny  thing  to  do  with 
eggs,”  he  said.  “Y’think  a body’d  wanta  eat 
them  ?” 

“We  been  doing  it  every  year  Judge,”  I said. 
“Yeah,  I know.  Funny  to  me  how  you  see 
the  sense  of  it.  Next  thing  you’ll  paint  your- 
selves for  Easter.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  I said. 

He  stopped  and  pulled  out  his  pipe  and  began 
cramming  it  with  tobacco,  and  I knew  I was 
in  for  a story. 

“The  trouble  with  you  young  folks,”  he  began, 
“is  you  don't  think  right.  Now  take  my  daugh- 
ter, for  instance.  You  remember  what  she  did 
a few  years  back?” 

“No,”  I said. 

“Well,  Nancy  saw  this  hat  down  in  a store 
window  and  decided  right  off  that  she  had  to 
have  it.  It  was  Easter  time  then  too,  and  she 
was  all  in  a fret  about  something  to  wear.  Her 
Aunt  Ellie  was  making  her  a skirt  out  of  some 
cloth  she’d  bought  and  Mrs.  Delaney  was  going 
to  make  her  a pinafore  to  match.  But  nothing 
would  do  without  this  hat  she  saw.  She’d  set 
her  heart  on  it. 

“Well,  seeing  as  how  she  was  so  set  on  it, 
I decided  to  surprise  her  and  buy  the  hat  for  her. 
I told  Mrs.  Delaney  and  Aunt  Ellie  about  it  and 
they  was  pleased  and  said  go  ahead  and  buy  it 
for  her.  And  so  I did. 

“Aunt  Ellie  kept  ft  hid  for  a while  until  they 
got  the  skirt  and  blouse  done,  and  they  made 


plans  to  surprise  her  all  at  once  with  all  the 
clothes.  It  was  about  a week  before  Easter 
when  they  was  done  and  ready,  and  they  told 
Nancy  to  come  over  to  Mrs.  Delaney’s  to  try 
them  on.  I went  with  her  to  see  what  it  was 
all  about,  pretending  that  I didn’t  know  what 
was  going  to  happen.  Nancy  kinda  hung  back- 
wards a bit,  being  shy  and  so  on.  When  she 
saw  the  skirt  and  blouse  she  brightened  up  a 
bit,  but  when  she  saw  the  hat — well,  she  squealed 
like  a pig.  Aunt  Ellie  pretended  she  didn’t  know 
where  the  hat  had  come  from,  and  when  she 
looked  at  me  I just  winked  back  at  her. 

“By  golly,  you  shoulda  seen  her  after  that. 
Over  to  the  mirror  fixing  it  this  way,  and  then 
back  to  the  window  fixing  it  that  way.  Like  a 
bird  taking  a bath.  I don’t  think  she  stopped 
fixing  with  that  hat  through  Easter  morning. 

“She  put  it  in  a box  and  carried  it  home. 
On  Easter  Sunday  she  was  to  go  to  church  with 
her  Aunt  Ellie  and  Mrs.  Delaney,  and  wear  all 
her  new  clothes. 

“She  couldn’t  wait,  she  said.  She’d  go  play- 
ing around  the  house  with  that  hat  and  forget 
all  that  she  was  doing.  Had  to  make  her  take 
it  off  at  the  dinner  table  and  not  wear  it  in  the 
Continued  on  Page  27 
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Strange,  that  these  star-stung  mellow  nights 
Do  not  recall  some  hidden  ache, 

That  the  swift  softening  of  the  sky 
Will  not  permit  my  heart  to  break! 

Certain,  I thought,  when  Spring  climbs  down 
From  slowly-greening  vnllow  limb, 

I cannot  bear  to  watch  it  come. 

Remembering  the  pain  of  him! 

But  I was  wrong  . . . my  heart  is  filled. 

Today  I heard  a robin  sing. 

There  is  no  pain,  no  emptyness. 

It  is  enough  to  have  the  Spring! 

Louise  McCollum 

/ sat  down  to  write  a poem 
Telling  how  the  sun  had  set; 

How  the  night  crept  softly  Westward 
Where  the  sunglow  lingered  yet; 

How  it  halted  there  a moment. 
Hanging  out  th  evening  star 
At  the  golden  gate  of  heaven 
On  the  sun’s  last  golden  bar. 

I sat  down  to  write  a poem 
On  the  beauties  of  the  night. 

But  my  heart  refused  to  see  them 
And  it  wrote;  “He’s  gone  tonight.” 

Morning  tiptoes  through  the  trees. 
Sprinkling  gold  through  the  night-filled 
leaves. 

Scarves  of  soft  white  mist  trail  low. 
Whispering  through  the  grass,  they  go. 


I walked  alone  in  the  storm 

And  I saw  the  lightning  and  thunder. 

I saw  a tree  vrrapped  in  the  arms  of  the  wind 
And  I swayed  and  yelled  with  the  fierce  de- 
light 

And  / was  part  of  It. 

I walked  alone  at  dxtwn 

In  the  brittle  chill  quiet  of  winter 

And  I saw  the  still  sky  turn  pink  and  frame 

The  lace  of  a barren  tree. 

And  the  first  gold  tip  of  the  finger  of  dawn 
Gently  caressed  a dry  brown  leaf 
And  I saw  the  gold  and  the  glory  awakened; 
I was  part  of  It. 

I ran  alone  at  night. 

Swiftly  through  the  sweet  cold  air; 

Through  the  soft  half-glow  of  starlight. 

And  the  trees  reached  black  and  bare  and 
proud 

To  the  dead  black  sky  and  the  stars  looked 
down. 

They  accepted  me,  and  I was  part  of  It. 

Alone  I saw  a wild  horse  running; 

Saw  his.  tail  aplume  in  the  wind  as  a banner 
And  his  head  held  high  and  his  eyes  like  flame 
And  his  nostrils  were  wide  with  the  breath  of 
freedom. 

His  hooves  lifted  high  and  touched  earth  and 
sprang  up 

Flashing  his  strength  and  his  beauty, 

And  my  heart  sang  back  to  him 
That  I was  part  of  It. 

Maxgie  Maxfield 
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Margie  Maxfield 


HOMO  SAPS 

By  Muriel  Fine 


(Apologies  to  the  Zoology  Dept.) 

The  above  cross-section  is  a representative  ex- 
ample of  the  genus  Homo  saps  which  can  be 
found  on  any  college  campus.  This  partciula’" 
culture  w'as  discovered  in  the  Chemistry  Bldg,  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

(A)  Professor  fascinatus.  His  lectures  are 
fascinating;  they  are  romantic,  breath-taking 
and  exciting  to  the  last  blah-h-h  syllable.  You 
can’t  prove  by  (B),  Stagnatus  lectures.  Staggy 
is  a fullback,  not  a student.  He’s  just  taking 
the  exam  for  the  sake  of  the  record.  Nobody 
cares  if  he  sleeps — he  doesn’t  snore. 

(C)  Expcrimentus  fiendus  has  been  accused  o' 
manufacturing  test-tube  gin,  but,  in  reality,  he’s 
looking  for  a concoction  that  will  make  the 
atomic  bomb  look  like  a penny  firecracker. 

ID)  Braintrustera  pourpointus  is  the  brainy 
little  bag  who  never  wastes  a minute.  She’s 
taking  it  easy  this  semester  with  just  twenty- 
three  credit  hours. 

(E)  Examus  crammerus  is  so  beat  he  doesn’t 
give  a damn.  He  was  up  the  night  before  with 
a batch  of  old  exams  and  a box  of  caffeine  tablets. 


(F)  Josephus  collegii,  known  to  the  laymen  as 
Joe  College,  was  also  up  all  night — guzzling  beer 
at  the  Grill.  He’s  looking  around  for  a friend 
V.  ho  will  "cooperate”  with  him  on  the  exam.  Or 
maybe  he’s  planning  to  throw  a smoke  screen  up, 
and  work  behind  it.  (G)  Dizzium  Dollface.  This 
little  cookie  isn’t  as  dumb  as  she  looks — she’ll 
find  a way  to  pass. 

(H)  Eagerus  Beaverus,  the  sharp  BMOC,  has 
a genuine,  forged  dean’s  excuse  in  his  pocket. 
Why  take  the  exam  today  ? 

(I)  Cheat  era  flunkum  is  just  one  big  bundle 
of  nerves.  She  spent  the  study  time  writing  a 
complete  book  of  crib  notes.  She  isn’t  comforted 
by  the  presence  of  (J),  Procturus  grandatus.  (J) 
is  the  big  stuff  lab  instructor  who  would  break 
your  arm  before  he’d  let  you  cheat. 

(K)  Maniaca  commuterus — last  and  least. 
Friend  dimwit  daydodger  revs  his  motors  at 
8:19.5. 

If  you  can’t  find  yourself  here,  you’re  a mem- 
ber of  a new  species  and  should  report  to  Dr. 
Phillips  in  the  cadaver  room  of  Morrill  Hall, 
pronto. 


IS 


The  colleg’-ate  mind  never  fails  to  amaze  us. 
We  have  gotten  fairly  well  used  to  “Sike”  and 
“Soash,”  and  “Polly  Sigh”  now.  After  some 
difficulty  we  are  at  length  adjusted  to  “Onsie 
Twosie,”  “Chickery  Chick,”  and  “Hubba  Hubba” 
in  our  own  vocabulary.  The  newcomer  that  has 
us  wondering  though  is  “Hey  Ba  Ba  Re  Bop,” 
and  we  are  wondering  where  the  line  will  be 
drawn  in  the  growth  of  this  vocabulary.  It  re- 
sim  3J3iiA\  33S  oj  uoijeuiSauii  onpi  a ;nc|  saainb 
will  lead  before  long.  Coeds  may  be  warbling, 
“Oh  moo,  moo,  cud  a little  a closer,’”  while  head- 
lines blare  “Sexy  Prexy  Rongy  Tong.”  Oh  for  ye 
goode  •olde  dayes! 

— o — 

We  were  eating  our  lunch  the  other  day  when 
a coed  came  back  to  look  for  a book  she  had 
misplaced  or  left  behind.  She  peered  around  the 
booths  and  tables  for  a minute  or  so  and  then 
asked  us,  “Have  you  got  my  “Communicable 
Diseases?”  It  was  really  a book  she  was  looking 
for,  but  we  were  a little  embarrassed. 

There  i$  a certain  matter  that  $eem$  to  be 
bothering  many  students;  however,  we  feel  that 
this  is  something  over  which  we  have  no  juris- 
diction. One  of  the  most  progressive  su.ggestions 
we’ve  heard  is  to  expand  the  use  of  the  little 
Veterans’  card  and  to  install  along  with  it  a beer 
extension  service  at  the  Ad  Bldg,  bookstore 
counter.  We  don’t  want  to  take  sides  on  this 
issue  but  only  repeat  the  word  of  the  poet  Hous- 
nian,  “Malt  does  more  than  Milton  can,  to  justify 
God’s  ways  to  man.” 

! — o — 

We  firmly  wish  that  people  would  stop  asking 
if  Dr.  Harry  C.  Byrd  is  any  relation  to  “Curley.” 

I — o — 

War  story  of  the  Week:  “Two  Air  Corps  men 
were  shot  down  over  German  territory.  They 
found  themselves  in  a large  meadow  and  in 
order  to  avoid  detection  they  hid  themselves  un- 
der an  old  cow  hide  which  they  found  nearby, 
and  in  this  manner  made  their  way  across  the 
open  meadow.  All  went  well  until  they  were 
caught  in  the  sights  of  a bull.  As  one  of  the 
flyers  put  it:  “We  were  lucky  to  get  out  alive.” 


Whatever  happened  to  that  Annapolis  cadet  l 

who  mistook  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  Gamma  I 

Phi  House.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  is  now  a coal  I 

analyst. 

When  a recent  fraternity  dance  was  registered 
for  a half  hour  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
campus  affairs,  487  girls  signed  out  for  it.  We 
missed  that  dance,  but  it  must’ve  been  crowded.  1 

Incidentally  we  understand  that  a new  list  of 
penalties  for  violators  of  sign  out  rules  are  being 
considered  for  presentation  to  the  Women’s 
League,  and  one  of  our  hot  reporters  got  the 
lowdown,  which  we  print  below: 

1.  Up  to  one  minute  late — Bobby  pins  and 
Bobby  sox  confiscated  and  withheld  for  two 
weeks. 

2.  Up  to  five  minutes  late — 10  lashes  by  the  j 

State  of  Maryland  Executioner.  ] 

3.  Five  minutes  and  over — campused  for  six 

years.  ] 

— o — 

Some  members  of  the  Zoo  Department  have  j 
been  pulling  out  their  hair  on  trying  to  disprove 
a popular  theory  about  sutures  of  the  bones  of 
the  scalp  causing  baldness.  Their  argument 
contra  is  convincing  but  the  harder  headed,  and  i 

balding  guys  won’t  give  in — we  guess  they’re  just  j 

being  hardheaded  about  the  whole  thing.  I, 

With  the  arrival  of  the  racing  season  at  the  I 
local  tracks,  we  imagine  the  afternoon  classes 
will  suffer  smewhat.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  everyone  you  meet  has  a few  words  to  say 
about  a “sure  thing”  in  the  third  race  or  wants 
to  tell  you  a story  about  how  he  just  felt  he  was 
going  to  win  and  when  the  man  next  to  him  said 
. . . etc.,  etc.  That  reminds  us  of  a joke  we  heard 
the  other  day  and  we  pass  it  on  to  you  for  what 
it  is  worth.  j 

Two  horses  were  talking  in  the  stables  one  day 
and  one  horse  declared  resolutely:  “I’m  going 
to  win  the  fifth  race  today.”  “What  makes  you 
so  sure?”  asked  his  equine  stablemate.  “Well,” 
said  the  first,  “my  owner  said  he  would  give  me 
two  bales  of  hay  if  I won  and  brother,  that  ain’t 
money.” 

What  happened  to  the  movement  to  change 
Dorm  4-F  to  Dorm  1-C?  ^ 

— o — 

The  perrenial  suggestion  is  going  the  rounds 
again  after  the  recent  Interfraternity  sing  that 
it  be  held  in  the  back  room  of  the  Grill.  The 
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atmosphere  seems  to  be  particularly  congenial 
for  singing  and  approaches  most  nearly  that  of 
the  Saturday  night  shower.  Also  a suggestion 
has  been  made  to  install  a chandelier  in  the  back 
room,  but  if  you  didn’t  see  the  picture  you  can 
forget  about  this. 

— o — 

The  editors  wish  to  extend  their  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  Sophomore  who  tripped  over  the 
“This  is  not  a Walk’’  sign  while  cutting  across 
the  Quadrangle. 

' — o — 

Freshmen  are  still  looking  for  the  versatile 
Dr.  Staff  who  seems  equipped  to  teach  almost  any 
course. 

! — O — 

An  attitude  that  we  would  like  to  see  more 
often  among  the  faculty  was  contained  in  a re- 
mark we  happened  upon  in  conversation  the 
other  day.  A professor  carrying  a stack  of  blue 
books  and  exam  papers  was  leaving  his  depart- 
ment and  talking  with  one  of  his  colleagues  as  he 
went.  He  motioned  to  his  stack  of  books  and 
papers  and  said  “I  hate  myself  when  I do  these 
things.” 

' — o — 

How  the  tradition  of  the  Tunnel  ever  got 
started,  we  can’t  seem  to  recall  at  the  moment, 
but  it  does  seem  from  a story  that  has  reached 
us  of  late  that  it  is  in  danger  of  lapsing.  As  the 
story  goes,  a young  pair  entered  the  dark  recess 
there  one  night  and  the  power  of  the  tradition 
began  to  work  its  weal  upon  them.  Following 
through,  the  young  gentleman  was  about  to 
lean  forward  to  the  young  damsel  when  he  struck 
his  head  upon  the  arched  ceiling  and  looking  up, 
beheld  in  glaring  letters  “Sophs  43.”  It  just  so 
happened  that  he  had  been  a rat  that  year  and 
as  a result  had  been  pulled  into  Paint  Branch. 
Old  memories  surged  back  and  these  plus  the 
knot  on  his  head  proved  too  much.  The  Tunnel 
has  since  lost  two  customers,  and  the  suggestion 
has  reached  us  that  an  avenue  of  mistletoe  trees 
ought  to  be  grown  to  supplant  the  Tunnel  tradi- 
tion. 

i — o — 

Someone  named  Freddie  has  suggested  that  we 
bring  it  on  down.  What  can  he  mean  by  that? 

I — o — 

We  were  listening  to  two  coeds  talking  in  the 
library.  One  was  whispering  to  the  other  about 
a course  she  was  taking  in  medical  practice.  She 
said  something  about  “spleefitting”  that  made 
us  frown  and  lean  a little  closer  to  drop  a few 


eaves.  “What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  other 
girl,  frowning  too.  Oh,  you  know,”  said  the  first, 
“all  those  corrupt  practices  and  everything  they 
do.”  “Oh,  you  mean  fee  splitting,”  said  the  other. 

: — o — 

We  noticed  a new  foot  path  developing  across 
the  lawn  and  set  ourselves  to  see  where  it  ran 
and  why.  It  led  into  the  chemistry  building 
where  our  owm  fact-finding  committee  was  sud- 
denly overrun  by  an  emerging  11:20  class.  Re- 
covering we  retraced  ourselves  to  the  start  of 
the  inquiry,  prepared  to  try  again  to  determine 
the  new  path’s  destination.  Our  quest  was  now 
doubly  foiled  to  find  another  trail  developed  in 
the  interim  that  led  back  to  the  parking  lot. 
To  add  to  the  situation,  a car  was  driving  up 
the  walk  in  front  of  the  dormitory,  scattering 
coeds  and  male  students.  We  went  away  and 
found  a nice  quiet  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
and  sat  down  to  think  it  over. 

— o — 

We  understand  that  there  was  a suggestion 
in  the  air  to  have  students  attend  the  Mona 
Paulee  concert  in  formal  attire.  All  who  read 
will  hearten  nobly  at  this  forthright  suggestion 
and  sally  to  the  cause  reeking  in  mothballs  and 
sartorial  splendor.  The  acoustics  may  be  a little 
impaired  by  the  rustle  of  skirts  and  starched 
collars  but  students,  we  feel,  should  be  willing 
to  forego  that  impediment  for  the  colorful  effect 
to  be  had.  After  all,  what  did  they  go  to  hear 
her  for  ? ? ? 
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Corn  Crop 


A department  store  inserted  a want-ad  in  a 
recent  newspaper  for  a clerk  familiar  with  wom- 
en’s underwear.  There  were  four  hundred  ap- 
plicants; fifteen  had  had  sales  experience. 

A colored  preacher  was  hearing  confession.  In 
the  middle  of  it,  he  stopped  the  young  man  say- 
ing, “Young  man,  you  ain’t  confessin’— youse 
braggin’.’’ 

Definition  of  a pink  elephant — a beast  of  bour- 
bon. 

“Hey  you  guys,  cut  out  that  swearing. — I’ve 
got  a woman  in  my  room.’’ — California  Pelican. 


I wish  I had  a likker  locker 
I’o  lock  some  likker  in 
I wish  I had  a letter  likker 
To  place  therein. 

Because  I am  a likker  liker. 

Fond  of  Scotch  and  gin, 

I wish  I had  a likker  locker 
For  me  and  my  frin. 

— Pointer 

She:  I wear  this  gown  only  to  teas. 

He:  Whom? 

Minister:  Really,  you  should  wait  more  than 
four  months  after  your  husband’s  death  before 
marrying  again. 

Widow:  Yes,  but  you  forgot.  Reverend,  that 
he  was  paralyzed  for  eight  months. 

One  of  our  coyest  freshmen  had  a date  re- 
cently with  a veteran  of  several  years  overseas. 
They  had  a very  nice  dinner  at  a swanky  restau- 
rant. As  the  waiter  cleared  away  the  dessert 
dishes,  the  veteran  cleared  his  throat  and  purred, 

“Now,  dear,  how  about  a little  demitasse?’’ 

“I  might  have  known  there  was  a string  at- 
tached!’’ she  exploded. 

• 

We  always  called  a spade  a spade  until  we 
hit  our  foot  with  one  the  other  day. — Masquer- 
ader. 

“Hell  yes,’’  said  the  devil  picking  up  the  phone. 
— Pointer. 

“It’s  the  little  things  in  life  that  tell,’’  said 
Dora  as  she  dragged  her  kid  brother  out  from 
underneath  the  sofa. — Pointer. 


Fashion  News 
and  Cues 


By  Betty  Gatch 

With  the  end  of  rationing  comes  the  end  of 
the  O.P.A.  restrictions  on  the  clothing  industry. 
Not  that  there  is  any  more  material  on  the 
market,  but  we  are  no  longer  confined  to  so 
much  fabric  in  each  garment.  Designers  and 
style  experts  have  taken  advantage  of  the  new 
set-up,  and  the  fashion  world  is  flooded  with 
peplums,  drapery,  and  an  all-over  abundance  of 
material  in  every  garment. 

In  contrast,  the  eight-button-length  gloves  of 
last  year  have  given  way  to  the  shortest  possible 
wrist-length  mitts.  These  can  be  found  in  cot- 
ton, doeskin,  and  a fine  cotton  string.  Stewart 
and  Company  in  Baltimore  has  a collection  in 
white  and  all  the  yummy  pastels  of  spring.  Nice 
with  your  suit  now  and  summer  dresses  later! 

picked  out  your  spring  chapeau 
yet . If  not,  stop  in  at  Garfinckel’s  and  take  a 
peep  at  the  latest  creations  for  the  younger  set. 
They  look  like  something  fresh  out  of  the  fam- 
ily  album  pert  little  bonnets  with  daisies  peek- 
ing  coyly  from  under  the  brim  and  open-crowned 
straws  with  haloes  of  baby  pink  roses.  Just 
replicas  of  the  fashionable  bonnets  of  Grandma’s 
day! 

Hey,  fellas,  any  of  you  snooping  around  in  this 
column  might  be  interested  in  this  hint  on  how 
to  win  her  favor.  Why  not  be  original  this 
sprnig?  Instead  of  the  usual  gardenia  corsage, 
send  a gay  little  nosegay  of  spring  flowers  to 
match  her  new  ensemble— a big  bunch  of  violets 
with  a pink  rose  tucked  in  the  center,  or  a hand- 
ful of  sweetheart  roses  surrounded  by  blue  for- 
get-me-nots. Immediately  she’ll  put  you  No  1 
on  her  list. 


iNo  aouDt  you  have  noticed  that  low-heeled, 
c^fortable  dress  shoes  are  no  longer  unsightly. 

Health  shoes’’  I believe  they  were  called  at  one 
time.  The  war  made  it  necessary  for  women  to 
wear  sensible  shoes  at  their  work,  and  the  neces- 
sity became  a fashion  through  the  efforts  of  shoe 
desig'ners.  Attractive  low-heeled  shoes  are  now 
^ mares  and  stylized  moccasins 

filled  the  field  last  year,  but  manufacturers  have 
given  us  a wide  variety  this  year.  All  the  stores 
1 them,  and  Young’s  display  wi'l 

thrill  both  short  and  tall.  I„  addition  to  the 
fashion,  research  is  showing  that  men  are  get- 
ting  shorter  and  the  fair  sex  more  “glamazon- 
ish  . Who  knows?— Your  next  blind  date  might 
come  under  the  new  classification,  so  why  not  be 
prepared! 

demure  type,  and 
Mother  Nature  gave  you  more  than  your  share 
of  arms  and  legs,  don’t  be  alarmed.  Fashion 

spring.  Experts  in 
the  field  have  begun  to  design  clothes  for  each 
type  of  build  instead  of  leaving  this  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  consumer.  Follow  their  lead  when 
shopping,  and  “you’ll  find  that  you’re  in  the 
rotogravure.” 
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There  is  some  cause  for  wondering  these  days 
if  the  field  of  popular  music  is  at  length  drying- 
up.  Steals  from  Chopin  and  Tschaikovsky  are 
quite  common  in  dance  music,  and  songs  fro.n 
Stephen  Foster  have  just  about  been  drawn  and 
quartered  to  the  last  bar.  Old,  old  favorites  are 
constantly  replayed,  and  what  new  pieces  there 
are  seem  largely  in  the  realm  of  “Chickery 
Chick”  and  such  other  double  talk.  Even  the 
war  has  failed  to  produce  the  stirring  quota  that 
was  expected.  It  is  yet  possible,  though,  that  a 
return  to  gay  times  will  bring  us  an  answer  to 
this  condition  and  we  will  get  another  Berlin 
or  Kern. 

Maryland’s  own  contribution  to  this  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a couple  of  names  we  have  heard 
of.  Dick  Gun-.pper  and  Marsh  Stieding  are  both 
back  on  the  campus  now,  bringing  memories 
of  previous  Varsity  shows  and  their  composi- 
tions. Charlie  Brock  is  also  around  who  was 
A.S.T.P.  chorus  director  here  in  1943. 

In  the  field  of  vocalizing,  the  names  of  Eileen 
Simpson  and  Kent  Kise  are  well  enough  estab- 
lished to  cause  no  undue  concern  if  they  are 
once  again  commended.  Their  talent  is  both 
good  and  popular,  though  a trifle  mismatched 
in  the  last  Varsity  show.  By  contraist,  the 
matching  duet  of  Helen  Giddings  and  Joe  Pe- 
trowski  came  off  equally  well  in  popular  ap- 
proval. But  somehow  missing  was  the  original- 
ity atmosphere  in  the  rest  of  the  show.  The 
one  original  song,  we  understand,  was  written 
by  an  outsider  from  Connecticut  who  was  visit- 
ing the  campus  at  the  time.  The  same  lack 
showed  in  the  orchestra  pieces,  which  consisted 
wholly  of  local  renditions  of  popular  pieces. 

The  local  names  in  music  would  probably  run 
to  half  a column  if  recited  off  in  the  usual  fash- 
ion. Furthermore,  such  a recitation  would  only 
list  the  obvious  performances  that  everyone  has 
long  since  known  about.  Singers,  solo  and  duet, 
and  musicians,  good  and  bad,  abound  in  the  usual 
quantity.  I’he  one  disheartening  feature  of  the 
talent  is  that  it  must  expend  itself  for  the  pub- 
lic on  such  a small  stage  and  auditorium  as  it 
does. 

This  was  particularly  noticeable  this  year  in 
the  contrast  between  the  Varsity  show  and  the 
Monotonee  show  last  fall.  The  overwhelming 
effect  of  the  Monotonee  was  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a wealth  of  talent  in  school  this  year.  It 
may  have  been  merely  a difficulty  of  conforming 
this  talent  to  plot  in  the  Varsity  show,  but  some 
s'-'ontaniety  and  salesmanship  was  missing  by 
contrast  to  the  Monotonee.  A major  reason  for 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  distance  be- 
tween audience  and  stage  to  allow  a proper  stage 
presence  of  the  cast. 


GcIe  to  <^fiauyfznE±iij 


We  did  not  cower  in  the  dust, 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughnessy, 

When  you  answered  the  wanderlust 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughne.ssy. 
Remember  how  old  Curley  fusse<l. 
Remember  how  the  students  cussed. 

We  hope  that  now  you’ll  .stay  with  us, 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughnessy. 


I’nou  must  not  heed  the  salary’s  call, 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughnessy, 

For  we  must  win  again  this  fall, 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughnessy. 

Let  days  at  Pitt  to  you  recall 
That  Maryland  is  the  best  of  all. 
Help  us  forget  that  southern  drawl, 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughnessy. 


The  Redskins  must  not  cause  dismay, 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughnessy, 

Let  Byrd,  not  Marshall,  have  his  way, 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughnessy. 
Remember  always  from  this  day 
The  thoughts  that  we  do  here  convey. 
We’d  like  a bid  for  New  Year’s  Day, 
Shaughnessy,  Oh,  Shaughnessy. 


—Staff 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  how  would  you  punctuate 
this  sentence — ‘Mary  went  in  swimming  and  lost 
her  suit’?” 

Johnny:  “I’d  make  a dash  after  Mary!”— ^Cor- 
nell Widow. 

Dentist:  “Sorry,  but  I’m  out  of  gas.” 

Girl:  “Ye  gods!  Do  dentists  pull  that  old 
stuff,  too?” — Pointer. 

She:  Do  you  want  to  stop  the  car  and  eat, 
sweetheart  ? 

He:  No,  pet. 

One  thing  about  a wandering  glance — -it  never 
gets  slapped. 

A patient  in  an  insane  asylum  was  trying  to 
convince  an  attendant  that  he  was  Napoleon. 

“But  who  told  you  that  you  were  Napoleon?” 
inquired  the  attendant. 

“God  did,”  replied  the  inmate. 

“I  did  not!”  came  a voice  from  the  next  bunk. 
— Frivol. 

^LINE  OF  DEFENSE  

Defense  Defense  Defense  Defense  Defense 

Man:  Why  is  this  whole  street  blocked,  con- 
stable? 

Cop:  The  chess  club  is  moving,  sir. 

A man  was  driving  a wagon  up  a country 
road  when  suddenly  a dog  appeared. 

“Well,  hello,  Mac,”  the  dog  said;  whereupon 
the  man  fainted  of  surprise.  When  he  woke  up, 
hk  horse  turned  around  and  said,  “What’s 
wrong,  haven’t  you  ever  heard  a dog  talk  be- 
fore?” 
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Nicholas  Billis 
Esquire 

By  Harvey  Libowitz 

A pickpocket  decides  to  try  Central  Park 
for  a bit  of  business,  and  pleasure. 

A Short  Story  Complete  on  This  Page. 


Nick  Billis,  that’s  my  name.  Slickest  pick- 
pocket in  the  big  city.  I’m  Nick-the-Dip,  as 
they  call  me  in  the  better  circles  of  the  New 
York  police  department.  Broadway  shows,  the 
Opera,  Republican  political  meetings — that’s  my 
usual  meat.  But  lately  Lieut.  Michael  O’Shay 
and  the  rest  of  the  flatfeet  around  5th  Avenue 
had  been  putting  on  the  heat,  so  the  other  day 
I shifted  my  business  over  to  Central  Park. 

The  hauls  there  aren’t  as  large  as  on  the 
Avenue,  but  the  chances  ain’t  as  risky  either. 
Like  I learned  back  in  college — yea!  I’m  a col- 
lege man.  Pen  of  State — sometimes  it’s  better 
to  move  out  when  the  Bulls  put  on  the  heat,  and 
anyway,  on  the  lonely,  darkened  paths,  with  my 
light  fingers,  well,  you  know. 

I had  already  lifted  three  guys  and  had  found 
a bottle  of  ‘Air  de  les  Chevels’  in  one  of  the 
purses  when  I came  across  this  old  guy.  I had 
been  tramping  over  the  footpaths  all  evening, 
and  my  5th  Avenue  dogs  were  beginning  to  act 
up.  Seeing  what  seemed  to  be  an  empty  bench, 

I walked  over  and  found  the  old  gentlman  sitting 
in  the  half  shadows.  He  was  regular  hioh  s )- 
ciety;  top  hat,  tails,  cane  and  all  the  other  dodads 
that  make  the  400 — a real  find  in  Central  Park. 

He  appeared  to  be  sleeping,  so  I slipped  closer 
to  see  if  he  was  worth  rolling.  There  it  was, 
waiting  to  be  plucked — a gold  watch  peeking  out 
of  his  watch  pocket,  and,  from  behind  his  light 
Fall  top  coat,  a thick  wallet  bulging  at  his  right 
side,  where  the  coat  had  been  pushed  back.  ^ 

Not  wishing  to  disturb  his  peaceful  slumber, 

I gave  him  the  full  favor  of  my  expert  touch. 
Stuffing  the  loot  into  my  coat  pocket,  I left  for 
Central  Park  boat  lake. 

With  enough  scalps  on  my  belt  for  the  evening, 

I decided  to  lay  off.  Hiring  a rowboat,  I rowed 
to  one  of  the  darkened  shores  of  the  lake,  relaxed, 
slipped  off  my  coat  and  took  off  my  shoes. 

While  I was  lying  there,  daubing  my  tootsies 
in  the  water  to  cool  them  off — a fellow  doesn’t 
get  to  do  much  walking  on  the  Avenue — 1 was 
startled  into  wakefulness  by  the  jolt  of  a second 
boat’s  running  into  mine.  I yelled  to  the  guy  in 
the  rowboat  to  watch  where  he  was  going,  and 
looked  smack  into  the  shiny  muzzle  of  a .38. 


“You  lifted  that  dough.  My  dough!  The  dough 
I was  supposed  to  get  when  I knocked  him  off. 
Gimme  ...” 

I’m  not  nuts.  I desire  to  keep  on  breathing 
that  big  city  air.  I give  him  the  money— all  the 
money  I’d  picked  up  that  night,  and  the  perfume 
too. 

I looked  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
He  put  down  the  .38  to  grab  the  dough,  and 
then,  not  having  been  the  State  Pen  wrestling 
champ  for  nothing,  I threw  myself  into  his  body 
and  knocked  him  half  out  of  the  boat.  Nobody 
was  going  to  get  all  that  dough  away  from  me. 

Picking  up  the  cash,  I dove  and  struck  out  for 
shore,  hoping  to  find  safety  in  its  darkness  He 
struggled  back  into  the  boat.  I had  just  reached 
shore  when  a slug  from  the  pistol  slammed  into 
ine,  and  . . . 

But  here’s  the  morning  paper.  Read  for  your- 
self: 

PICKPOCKET  LOSES  LIFE 
CAPTURING  PARK  KILLER 

.Attempting  to  capture  Hugo  A’ant,  bru- 
tal killer  of  multimillionaire  Jacob  von 
Cleve,  a man,  identified  by  the  police  as 
a well  known  pickpocket,  bravely  gave 
hiis  life. 

Vant  disappeared  from  the  scene  of 
his  crime,  but  a wallet  containing  . . . 

“I’m  next.  Saint  Peter!  Nick-the-Dip’s  my 
name.” 

“Nicholas  Billis,  hmmm  . . . Take  the  elevator 
marked  down.” 

“Jee,  you  can’t  win,  can  you.” 


1 can't  drop  any.  I didn’t  register. 
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Little  Red  Ridmg  Hood 

Stolen  from  Saturday  EveniiiK  Post 
(With  apologies  to  Stoop  Colonelnagle) 

Down  in  Ferwood  Shorest,  in  a lee  wittle 
house,  lived  Little  Ride  Redding  Hood.  One  day- 
while  caking  a bake,  Little  R.  R.  H.  got  a mother 
from  her  grand-me-sage  who  was  tonsil  with 
sickalitis.  “Bring  it  on  down  to  my  house,  baby, 
nobody’s  home  but  me,”  said  grandma-ma,  and  as 
heard  as  she  soon  that.  Little  R.  R.  H.  lipped 
trightly  out  the  door.  Stopping  at  the  local 
pub  to  molster  her  borale.  Ride  Redding  slipped 
down  three  shot  shorts.  Happy  was  Ride  as  she 
skayly  gipped  do-wn  the  porest  fath,  undanger- 
ful of  the  mind  that  was  treeing  behind  every 
lurk.  The  wolf  had  telecepted  her  intergram 
and  over  at  the  meement  was  coagulating  a 
smooth  move.  Corting  a shake  fut.  the  wad 
bolf  beat  Ride  to  Hanny’s  grouse  and  wipped  in 
a slindow.  Quiet  was  the  wolf  as  he  granned 
off  Bitma’s  head. 

Conteekued  next  win 


cSi\Jzs.t  cJ-foaz  of  ^J^xaLjax 

One  day  while  sitting,  tired  and  weary. 
Upon  a day  both  sad  and  dreary, 

I heard  a voice,  both  sad  and  queer 
Which  said,  “Come  on,  just  one  short  beer.” 


Four  out  of  five  women  haters  are  women. — 
Soul  Owi. 

Voice  on  phone  at  2 a.  m.:  “Who  is  this?” 

Slightly  irritated  sleeper:  “Mr.  Johnson.” 

Voice  on  phone:  “The  hell  I am!” 

Notice:  If  the  person  who  stole  the  bottle  of 
alcohol  out  of  the  Zoology  Lab  will  return  the 
frog’s  liver,  no  questions  will  be  asked. 

R.O.T.C.  Cadet:  “Sir,  our  platoon  leader  just 
hung  himself!” 

R.O.T.C.  Captain:  “Holy  Smokes!  Have  you 
cut  him  down  yet?” 

R.O.T.C.:  “No,  sir,  he  ain’t  dead  yet.” 

Teacher:  Susy,  what  does  straight  mean? 

Susy:  Without  soda. 

— Pointer. 


A sweet  young  thing  grabbed  a taxi  down 
town  and  said  to  the  driver.  “To  the  maternity 
hospital,  and  never  mind  rushing.  I work  there.” 
— Pointer. 

A woman  boarded  a bus  at  First  Street  with 
a little  boy  in  long  pants  for  whom  she  paid  full 
fare.  At  Fourth  Street,  another  woman  got  on 
the  bus;  she  had  in  tow  a little  boy  in  short 
pants  for  whom  she  paid  half  fare. 

At  Seventh  Street  a woman  boarded  the  bus 
and  sat  down  in  the  back  without  paying  any- 
thing. • 

Shame  on  you  for  what  you’re  thinking! 

The  woman  had  a transfer! — Pointer. 

A Sad  Sack  is  the  kind  of  a guy  who  would 
marry  Ann  Sheridan  for  her  money. 


“No,  no,”  I thought,  “you  voice  of  damning, 
You  know  I need  a lot  of  cramming.” 

But  more  and  more  the  voice  derided. 

And  the  thoughts  of  work  subsided. 

The  second  one  to  quench  my  thirst 
Tasted  a little  better  than  the  first. 

And  then  just  like  a small  procession 
I downed  ten  more  in  quick  succession. 

Watsa  matter,  eyes  are  blinkin’. 

Voices  chandgin’,  hard  time  thinkin’. 

Pile  o’  bottles,  getting  high, 

Luvva  Pete,  so  am  I. 

Thoughts  of  study,  gone,  forgotten; 

State  of  mind,  stewed,  rotten. 

Oh  well,  it’s  happened  in  the  past — 

Mind  ordering  me  just  one  short  draft? 

James  Whitcomb  Ryanly 


Her  eyes  were  black  as  jet. 

This  charming  girl  I knew; 

I kissed  her,  then  her  husband  came. 
Now  mine  are  jet  black  too. 

Armored  News. 
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4th  Floor  Administration  Bldg. 
Open  Evenings  12.00  to  1.00.  Try 
us  once  and  you’ll  come  back  Smoe. 
Curve  service  with  a complete  line 
of  stock.  Our  shelves  are  well 
stacked  - 2ill  the  post-war  gadgets 
you’ve  been  waiting  for.  Below  are 
listed  some  of  the  outstanding 
features. 


Jtist  the  thing! 


Velocipede,  5 horse  power, 
semi-directional.  “$5.99  (cha  n 
and  wheels  extra). 


“The  Flying  Burp’ 

Just  off  the  drawing  board. 
It  shakes,  it  shimmies,  every 
part  moves.  The  Burp  has 
passed  the  acid  test. 


Volkswagen,  M-9,  O.D. 

Convertible,  1946 
Complete  with  radio,  sails, 
and  beer  coils.  $59.45  (net 
available  until  1947) 


Arabian  Windbag 

(Capacity  50  Liters) 

Will  collect  and  retain  that 
line  he’s  been  feeding  you. 
Take  two  - they’re  sma’l. 
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A train  robber  was  holding  up  a Pullman  car. 
“Out  with  your  dough  or  I’ll  kill  all  the  men 
without  money  and  kiss  all  the  women.” 

An  elderly  man  said,  “You  shall  not  touch 
these  ladies.” 

An  old  maid  in  an  upper  berth  shouted:  “You 
leave  him  alone.  He’s  robbing  this  train!!” — 
Jester. 

The  demure  young  bride  walked  slowly  down 
the  aisle  clinging  to  her  father’s  arm,  her  face 
a revelation  of  winsome  innocence.  As  she 
reached  the  platform  before  the  altar,  her  dainty 
foot  brushed  a*  potted  flower,  upsetting  it.  She 
looked  at  the  spilled  dirt  gravely,  then  ra  sed 
her  childlike  eyes  to  the  sedate  face  of  the  min- 
ister and  said,  “That’s  a hell  of  a place  to  put  a 
lily.” — Naval  Depot  Bulletin. 

Prof.;  Were  you  copying  his  paper? 

Student:  No  sir,  I was  just  looking  to  see  if 
he  had  mine  right. — Pointer. 

Campus  Cutie:  Do  you  know  what  they’re  say- 
ing about  me? 

Joe  Kollege:  Sure,  that’s  why  I’m  here. 

She:  “Adieu.” 

He:  “You  do ?”— Sundial. 

“When  I squeeze  you  in  my  arms  like  this 
something  seems  to  snap.” 

“Yes,  pardon  me  while  I fix  it.” — Pointer. 


What  do  you  mean,  it’s  a cure  for  low  blood 
pressure? 


Freshmen:  Hello,  girls,  you  wouldn’t  care  to 
go  out  with  us,  would  you? 

Sohpomores:  Hello,  girls,  you  will  go  out  with 
us,  won’t  you? 

Juniors:  Hello,  girls,  where  are  we  going? 

Seniors:  Hello,  girls,  let’s! 

A sorority  is  a group  of  girls  living  in  one 
house,  with  a single  purpose  ...  to  get  more 
girls  to  live  in  one  house  with  a single  purpose. 

“Now,”  said  the  Prof,  “pass  all  your  papers 
to  the  end  of  the  row.  Have  a sheet  of  carbon 
paper  under  each  one  so  I can  correct  all  the 
mistakes  at  once.” 

Then  there  was  the  Frenchm.an  who  was  visit- 
this  country,  learning  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. When  he  read  a newspaper  headline 
“Convention  pronounced  success,”  he  left  for 
home  on  the  next  boat. 

Don’t  you  read  anything  but  the  jokes? 


Fraternity  President:  “Brothers  we  are  in  a 
serious  position  and  we  m.ust  act  quickly  but 
with  diplomacy.” 

Member:  “What’s  the  trouble?” 

Frat.  Pres.:  “Well,  it  seems  that  drunk  we 
threw  out  of  the  house  last  night  was  our  na- 
tional president.” — Rammer  Jammer. 
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Behind  The  ‘Ate’  Ball 


If  the  students  at  Maryland  hesitate  to  ma- 
triculate, the  University  won’t  educate.  The 
dean  will  eliminate  those  who  fail  to  concen- 
trate. 

After  the  sophomores  initiate,  the  freshmen 
begin  to  calculate  the  courses  they  wish  to  as- 
similate. They  take  Speech  to  articulate,,  history 
to  commemorate,  French  to  translate,  and  Eng- 
lish to  communicate. 

As  sophomores  they  begin  to  dominate.  The 
boys  take  math  and  integrate,  the  girls  take 
Home  Ec.  and  decorate.  The  engineers  learn  to 
evaluate,  while  the  B.P.A.’s  begin  to  pro-rate. 
Meanwhile  the  Chem  Majors  titrate  and  the  Ag. 
students  cultivate. 

In  sororities  the  girls  soon  fascinate,  but  in 
the  fraternities  the  boys  dissipate. 

As  seniors  the  Pre-Meds  learn  to  operate,  and 
in  Pre-Law  they  learn  to  arbitrate.  In  June  they 
all  graduate,  and  have  cause  to  celebrate. 


Didn't  take  ‘cm  long  to  reconvert,  did  it? 


Student:  “Dad,  why  are  there  so  many  more 
automobile  wrecks  than  train  wrecks?” 

Father:  “Well,  one  reason  might  be  that  the 
engineer  seldom  necks  with  the  fireman.” — Point- 
er. 

Mr.  Brown  was  sitting  down  to  breakfast  one 
morning  when  he  was  astounded  to  see  in  the 
paper  an  announcennent  of  his  death.  He  called 
up  his  friend  Smith.  “Hello,”  he  said,  “have  you 
seen  the  notice  of  my  death  in  the  paper?” 

“Er — er,  yes,”  replied  Smith.  “Just  where  are 
you  calling  from?” — Pointer. 

“Darn  it,  leftovers  again,”  growled  the  canni- 
bal, as  he  gnawed  on  the  two  old  maids. — Ram- 
mer Jammer. 

Dean:  “Where  are  your  parents?” 

Coed:  “Have  none.” 

Dean:  “Where  are  your  guardians?” 

Coed:  “I  have  none.” 

Dean:  “Where  are  your  supporters?” 

Coed:  “Sir,  you  are  forgetting  yourself.” — 
Boulder. 
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He  doesn’t  know  about  it  yet,.  He’ll  read  it  in 
“The  Hermitage”  Friday. 
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It’s  New,  Smart 

and  Different 


A New  Pipe 
Series  Originated 
and  Produced 
Under  the  Per- 
sonal Direction 
of  B e r t r a m 
t ie  3rd. 

NO  TWO 
ALIKE 

1 11  d ivi  dually 
Styled  and 
benchmade  o f 
the  finest  im- 
ported natural 
Algerain  briar  (a 
Bertram  Exclus- 
ive.) 

to  $25 


NATION'S  PIPS  MAKER 


910  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Bet.  Eye  & K — Opposite  Franklin  Park 
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IF — undersea  creatures 
Have  no  preachers. 

Are  oysters  loose 
When  they  reproduce? 

IF — animals  haven’t  the  craze 
Of  attending  modern  plays, 
Where  do  rabbits 
Get  those  habits? 

IF — privacy 
Makes  love  free, 

Why  do  birds  of  a feather 
Flock  together? 

— Rammer  Jammer 
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Continued  from  Page  13 
kitchen.  That’s  the  way  she  was. 

“When  Easter  morning  finally  came  she  was 
all  adither  with  excitement.  She  played  so  long 
with  that  hat  that  she  was  late  in  getting  dress- 
ed. Aunt  Ellie  called  up  to  ask  her  what  was 
keeping  her,  and  she  told  them  to  go  ahead  and 
not  wait  for  her.  She’d  meet  them  at  the  church. 

’ “So  finally  she  got  ready  and  with  her  little  hat 
fixed  just  right,  she  started  off.  She  went  walk- 
ing down  the  street  with  her  head  up  and  eyes 
straight  ahead,  proud  as  she  could  be.  People 
stopped  to  look  at  her  and  somebody  whistled. 
She  just  held  her  head  higher  and  her  eyes 
straight  ahead.  When  she  got  near  to  the  church 
she  spied  Aunt  Ellie  and  Mrs.  Delaney  out  in 
front.  There  was  a crowd  of  people  gathered 
there  just  going  in.  They  all  turned  around 
to  look  at  her.  Aunt  Ellie  put  her  hand  to  her 
cheek  and  her  mouth  dropped  open.  Mrs.  De- 
laney’s eyes  popped  wide  open.  Soir.ebody 
pointed  at  her  dress  and  she  looked  down.  And 
then  she  stopped  and  squealed  like  a pig.  She’d 
forgotten  to  wear  her  skirt. 

“There  she  was  in  a dinky  hat  and  a lacy 
petticoat  and  everybody  looking  at  her.  She 
turned  right  around  and  ran  all  the  way  home, 
only  this  time  her  head  was  down  instead  of 
up.  And  I don’t  think  she’s  had  that  hat  on 
since.’’ 

The  Judge  stopped  with  a satisfied  smile  and 
chuckled  to  himself  as  he  remembered  the  scene. 
I picked  up  my  eggs,  and  nodding  to  him  quietly, 
I left  him  with  his  thoughts.  The  sun  streamed 
down  across  the  park  trees,  glancing  off  the 
statue  and  the  scattered  dandelions.  The  Judge 
took  a long  drag  on  his  pipe,  blew  the  smoke 
up  into  the  sun,  and  smiled. 


^\e€f//e 
Yarn  Shop 

Why  not  drop  in  some 
time  and  see  all  the  as- 
sorted yarn  we  have  Tor  all 
the  things  yon  have  want- 
ed to  kiiitf  We’re  located 
in  the  south  wing  of 
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over.  Five  thousand  men  rolled  and  tossed  with 
it.  . . , When  he  woke  someone  was  shaking 
him.  “This  is  where  you  get  off,  soldier.” 

He  grabbed  his  barracks  bag  and  scram- 
bled off  the  train.  He  stopped  short  and  took 
a deep  breath  . . . this  was  it.  The  station 
looked  the  same.  Nothing  had  changed.  He 
went  to  a phone  booth  and  called  home.  But 
there  was  no  answer.  It  was  midnight.  He 
caught  a cab,  and  rode  through  the  park,  down 
the  old  familiar  avenue.  In  his  excitement  he 
told  the  cab  driver  that  he  hadn’t  seen  these 
sights  for  three  years.  The  cabbie  mumbled, 
“uli  huh”;  he  just  didn’t  understand.  They 
passed  the  drug  store,  turned  the  corner,  anU 
stopped  at  the  third  house  on  the  right.  He 
paid  the  cabbie  and  bolted  up  tne  steps.  I'ne 
nail  light  was  on,  the  one  that  was  always  lert 
on  when  there  was  no  one  at  home.  By  in- 
stinct he  readied  behiiKl  tne  snutter  on  the  porch. 
The  key  was  there.  He  opened  the  uoor  and 
went  in.  it  was  still  the  same,  mayue  it  even 
looked  better.  The  piano,  radio,  his  had  s big 
chair,  were  ail  in  the  same  place.  The  desk  lit- 
tered with  papers,  as  it  always  was  when  his 
dad  worked  there.  Then  he  rememhered  wny 
they  weren  t home.  It  was  Tuesday  night,  their 
bridge  club  night.  His  memory  surprised  him. 
He  took  his  bag  up  to  his  room.  It  hadn’t 
changed  either.  JJottie’s  picture  was  still  on  tlie 
desk.  One  of  his  civilian  suits  was  still  in  his 
closet.  He  got  a white  shirt  and  put  on  the 
suit.  It  still  fit  him,  though  it  felt  loose  after 
the  tight-fitting  uniform.  He  went  down  to  the 
kitchen  and  fixed  something  to  eat,  eggs  and 
milk.  He  had  been  so  long  without  either  that 
he  felt  he  never  would  get  enough  of  them. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  living  room  reading  the 
Sunday  paper  when  he  heard  the  car  pull  up 
outside.  The  front  door  burst  open  and  there 
stood  his  mother  and  father.  There  was  just  a 
second  of  awed  silence,  and  then  a flood  of  greet- 
ings and  torrents  of  questions.  “When  did  you 
get  back?”  “Why  didn’t  you  call?”  “How  are 
you?” 

They  talked  for  hours.  Pete  asked  questions 
about  old  friends  and  the  neighborhood,  and  they 
asked  questions  about  his  army  life.  He  noticed 
that  both  of  them  were  much  grayer  than  he 
had  remembered  them  to  be.  His  mother’s  hair 
was  white,  but  the  warm,  friendly  smile  was 
still  there.  Hie  dad  had  gained  more  weight 
but  was  still  as  lively  as  he  used  to  be. 

After  they  had  gone  upstairs,  Pete  lounged  on 
the  sofa,  basking  in  the  warm  and  friendly  at- 
mosphere of  home.  It  still  seemed  like  a dream. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  opened  them  again.  They 
searched  the  room  for  familiar  objects.  Noth- 
ing had  changed.  Suddenly  he  thought  he  saw 
Dottle’s  picture.  His  eyes  went  back  to  the 
Sunday  paper  lying  on  the  floor.  It  was  Dottie’s 
picture.  He  grabbed  the  paper  and  read  the 
caption:  “Miss  Dorothy  M.  Arnold,  daughter  of 
. . . Will  be  married  to  Captain  ...  on  Friday, 
April  the  twelfth  . . . the  ceremonies  will  take 
place  in  ...  He  read  it  over  again.  It  was  true. 
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it  was  the  same  Dottie,  the  same  picture  he  had 
on  his  desk.  He  ran  up  the  steps  with  the  paper 
still  crumpled  in  his  hand.  His  mother  was  still 
up.  “I  was  going  to  tell  you,”  she  said,  “but  1 
thought  I’d  wait  until  tomorrow.  Maybe  it’s 
better  that  you  saw  it  yourself.”  But  why,  he 
thought,  why  had  she  kept  on  writing,  why 
hadn’t  she  even  hinted  it?  She  hadn’t  expected 
him  home  so  soon?  Absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder.  “Who  ever  thought  that  one  up?” 
he  mumbled. 

The  next  day,  when  hTs  friends  heard  he  was 
home,  they  planned  a party  at  the  Grill.  “It’ll 
be  just  like  old  times,”  they  said.  Though  he 
didn’t  feel  like  going  out  at  all,  he  thought  he 
might  have  a fair  time.  After  all,  it  was  the 
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gang. 

That  night  he  found  out  that  there  was  no 
more  gang.  Just  a few  of  them  were  there,  try- 
ing to  act  like  they  did  in  the  old  days.  Pete 
could  tell  that  it  was  an  effort  for  them,  that  it 
was  all  false.  The  conversation  kept  returning 
to  those  who  were  missing:  Jim,  who  had  been 
killed,  and  Henry,  who  was  in  a hospital  some- 
where with  one  leg  gone,  and  Anne  and  Sue,  who 
were  married  and  living  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
And  Dottie  . . . 

Pete  left  the  table  and  went  over  to  the  bar. 
He  got  a double  shot  and  then  another.  Before 
he  knew  it,  the  crowds  were  leaving.  Someone 
from  his  table  came  over  to  him.  “Come  on, 
boy,  we’d  better  get  going.”  Pete  told  them  to 
go  on  without  him,  he  was  going  to  stay  for 
one  more  drink. 

The  place  was  empty  when  he  staggered  out 
the  door.  He  got  to  his  car,  opened  the  door, 
and  flopped  on  the  seat.  He  was  alone.  The 
shimering  sound  in  his  head  rose  and  fell  with 
his  thoughts.  Thirty  days  to  rest,  nothing  to 
do  ...  he  was  used  to  being  busy.  He  wished 
he  were  back  in  Italy  with  the  gang  in  the 
outfit  . . . old  Maria  and  her  spaghetti  dinners 
. . . and  the  parties  at  Rosa’s  ...  he  was  actu- 
ally homesick  for  Italy.  Then  he  remembered 
how  he  used  to  boast,  “Wait  ’till  I get  out  of 
the  army,  what  a day  that’ll  be.  No  more  army 
life  for  me.”  . . . How  could  a guv  know  th.at 
things  would  be  changed  at  home  . . . that  his 
girl  would  be  gone,  and  his  gang  disintegrated 
. . . that  all  of  his  ideas  seemed  wrong,  out  of 
pace  with  everyone  else’s.  . . . Strikes  . . . high- 
er wages  . . . more  of  this  and  more  of  that 
. . . higher  prices  ...  all  the  people  who 
weren’t  affected  by  the  war  at  all.  . ..  The 
shimmering  music  in  his  mind  grew  louder. 

The  car  door  was  still  open,  and  Pete  was 
slouched  down  on  the  seat,  deep  in  elumber.  The 
noise  from  the  grill  abated  as  the  proprietor 
shut  off  the  lights  and  closed  out  another  day. 
A single  corner  streetlight  remained,  throwing  a 
dim  haze  on  the  quiet  street,  the  dark  shops,  the 
parked  car  and  the  sleeping  soldier. 
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wore  cocked  hats,  and  they  had  tipped  them  far 
down  over  their  eyes  to  keep  them  in  place 
against  the  fierce  driving  gale.  They  were  riding 
at  a furious  pace,  and  were  coming  straight 
across  the  big  lawn,  even  up  to  the  big  oak 
trees.  She  could  not  see  their  faces,  but  could 
see,  in  complete  detail,  the  spurs  that  edged  and 
bit  into  the  horses’  sides.  Pieces  of  turf  flew 
with  the  hoofbeats.  Snow  flattened  to  form 
horses’  hoofprints  faster  and  faster. 

“Where  are  they  going?”  she  cried.  “Who 
are  they?  What  do  they  want?  Don’t  they 
know  they  are  heading  straight  for  the  river? 
I’ve  got  to  stop  them!”  She  rushed  to  the  door. 
It  was  locked.  “Oh,  God,  the  lock  is  probably 
stuck  again.” 

Someone  rapped  at  the  back  door,  and  Granny 
rushed  to  the  hall.  Elizabeth  rushed  to  another 
window  as  Diane  called,  in  a shrill  voice,  “Mom- 
my, they  look  like  the  pictures  in  my  history 
book.”  They  look  like  men  out  of  George  Wash- 
ington’s army!  Oh,  mother,  they  didn’t  stop! 
They  are  going  across  the  front  lawn!” 

Surely  enough,  the  flying  hooves  were  now 
beating  a path  across  the  lawn.  Their  capes 
streamed  out  into  the  wind,  one  wrapped  itself 
around  the  sword  of  its  wearer.  Another  close 
to  the  house  now,  had  to  reach  up  and  grip  his 
cape  which  was  flying  skyward  like  a banner,  Nor 
did  they  stop  when  they  reached  the  river’s 
shoreline.  They  rode  on.  “Men  who  ride  over 
a river  without  getting  wet?”  she  asked  herself. 
It  was  a mirage;  it  had  to  be.  Then  it  occurred 
to  her.  The  river  was  frozen  with  ice.  Of 
course  they  were  riding  across  in  safety.  The 
horsemen  were  getting  smaller  and  smaller.  She 
could  barely  see  a black  cloak  at  all. 

A voice  said  something  at  her  elbow;  she  turn- 
ed and  mother  said  “Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Petershill  is 
at  the  back  door.  She  says  she  saw  the  commo- 
tion from  her  place  over  the  hill,  and  came  over 
to  tell  us  what  the  farm  hands  told  her.” 

Mrs.  Peter  hill  was  so  agitated  that  she  must 
have  thrown  h°r  coat  on  in  a huri’y.  Her  shoe.s 
were  old  o:ies  that  she  must  have  grabbed  in  a 
hurry  from  the  back  of  her  closet.  They  wa-e 
a pair  of  the  old  buckle-up  kind.  H"'  - ey^.s  wore 
vry  large  and  blue. 

“It’s  a sailor.”  she  said.  “They  found  a sailor 
over  on  the  other  shore.  His  body  was  wa  bed 
un  this  morning  from  the  r'ver,  all  covered  with 
ir’e.  That’s  where  all  the  hor’emen  were  going. 
He  was  their  buddv  and  th-^y  were  going  after 
him.  They  say  the  rrian  had  on  old  clothes; 
looked  like  they  might  have  come  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war  days.” 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Petershill  strangely  and 
remembered,  “mommy,  th'’;/  look  like  pictures 
in  my  history  book!”  It  came  to  her  then.  She 
looked  at  the  vividly  blue  eyes,  and  said  in  a 
voice  which  was  not  her  own,  “Mrs.  Petershill, 
you  have  been  dead  for  five  years.” 
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31;&  felt  a hand  on  her  shoulder.  It  gripped 
her  strongly  and  firmly  and  shook  her.  She 
sat  up.  She  was  in  bed,  and  Granny  was  bend- 
ing over  her  with  a hot  cup  of  coffee. 

“Elizabeth,  dear,”  she  .said,  “Listen  to  me  and 
don’t  get  excited.  We’ve  just  had  a phone  call 
from  the  Red  Cross.  Jim  is  in  the  hospital.  His 
ship  ran  into  an  iceberg  in  the  Bering  Straits. 
It  crashed,  but  Jim’s  life  was  spared,  though  he 
was  seriously  hurt.  He  was  saved  by  his  bud- 
dies and  taken  to  the  hospital  by  the  Alaskan 
Mounted  Patrol.” 

She  stared,  shut  her  eyes,  opened  them,  and 
looked  out  the  window.  On  the  river  she  could 
almost  see  many  deep  hoofprints  cut  in  the  ice. 


Oscar’s  Hive  Trouble 

Continued  from  Page  7 

Meanwhile,  inside,  all  was  chaos  and  confu- 
sion. Every  one  swarmed  around,  lost.  The 
noise  was  deafening,  with  the  screaming  of 
the  wounded,  the  shouting  of  the  survivors,  and 
the  grunting  of  the  bear.  Oscar  unfeelingly 
noticed  that  Rudolph  was  one  of  the  casualties. 
Then  he  headed  for  the  spot  where  he  had  last 
seen  the  queen.  Just  as  he  reached  that  spot, 
he  suddenly  saw  her  flying  through  the  jagged 
hole  in  the  roof.  Dodging  a falling  honeycomb, 
he  followed. 

Ducking  under  the  bear’s  arm,  the  queen  went 
skimming  along  the  tops  of  .the  flowers.  She 
had  been  doing  this  for  a few  minutes  when  she 
noticed  that  she  was  being  followed.  Recog- 
nizing her  pursuer  as  one  of  her  subjects,  she 
turned  in  a slow  circle,  and  upon  his  joining  her, 
took  off  again. 

“Hello,  Your  Highness,”  said  Oscar.  “That 
was  quite  a mess  back  there,  wasn’t  it?”  He 
buzzed  along  beside  her  rather  happily.  The 
hive  might  be  ruined,  the  flight  might  be  spoiled, 
the  whole  world  could  be  falling  around  his  ear.?, 
but  he  was  happy — he  was  with  his  loved  one. 
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“My  goodness,  wasn’t  that  terrible?”  She 
fluttered  her  lashes  as  she  talked,  and  Oscar’s 
heart  melted.  Never,  he  swore  to  himself,  had 
he  seen  such  beautiful  compound  eyes.  And  also 
that  trace  of  a lisp  she  had.  Never,  he  swore 
to  himself,  had — 

“Are  you  a drone?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  your  Majesty.  I was  one  of  the  con- 
testants for  your  hand.” 

“Oh,”  she  blushed  prettily. 

“As  a matter  of  fact,”  Oscar  enlarged,  “there 
really  wasn’t  going  to  be  much  of  a contest.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  no  one  had  a chance 
against  me.”  He  coughed  modestly. 
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“My  goodness,  I didn’t  know  that.” 

“Yep.” 

They  flew  side  by  side  for  a while. 

“Your  Majesty^  I don’t  mean  to  be  impertinent 
but  in  the  near  future,  if  we  are  to  be  together 
for  a short  while,  wouldn’t  it  be  more  convenient 
if  we  knew  each  other’s  name?  Hum?” 

“My  name’s  Melisandia.  What’s  yours?” 
“Oscar.  But  allow  me,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  call  you  Mel.  May  I?” 

“Uh-huh.”  Another  pause. 

“Oscar,  what’s  going  to  happen  now  that  the 
hive’s  destroyerl?  About  the  flight,  I mean.” 
“Well,  I guess  there  won’t  be  one  now.” 

“Oh,  dear.” 

“But  I’ll  tell  you,  Mel.  There  won’t  be  one, 
but  since  I — uh — , well,  since  I would  have  won 
anyway,  let’s  not  worry  about  the  actual  flight, 
but,  under  the  circumstances — ” 

“But  that’s  never  been  done  before!” 

He  talked  eagerly.  “I  dread  the  necessity  that 
urges  me  to  say  this.  I hate  myself  for  being 
the  m.eans  of  upsetting  a whole  tradition  like 
this.  But  the  only  reason  I dare  suggest  it  is 
because  the  flight  is  over.  I know  it  isn’t  con- 
ventional, but  fo’;  once  convention  must  be  cast 
to  the  winds.  Think  of  posterity;  think  of  the 
race!”  He  stopped  long  enough  to  catch  his 
breath  and  to  offer  a quick  prayer  to  the  god 
of  the  bees. 

“It’s  obvious  I have  no  ulterior  motive,  Mel. 
But  I feel  it’s  a duty.  What  is  right,  must  pre- 
vail. We  must  how  to  our  destiny'” 

She  reflected.  “Are  you  sure  there  is  no  ul- 
terior motive?  How  do  I know  you  aren’t  in 
love  with  me?” 

“That’s  silly.  Whoever  heard  of  a bee  in 
love?” 

“That’s  true.” 

“So  for  the  great  and  glorious  future  of  our 
race,  I offer  myself  to  you.  You  have  the  fu- 
ture of  the  whole  hive  in  your  hands.  Your  de- 
cision will  either  be  the  end  or  the  beginning. 
You  know  what  I think;  I await  your  answer.” 

He  held  his  breath.  The  world  was  hushed. 

“Well,  if  you  really  think  so — ” said  Mel. 
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We  have  made  a few  changes  in  format  this 
time,  notaby  in  type  size  and  illustrations,  to 
give  the  magazine  a well-needed  face-lifting.  Lay- 
out was  also  given  more  attention  and  in  general 
we  think  a better  magazine  has  resulted.  With 
our  dark  beginning  we  had  some  doubts  about 
the  whole  affair,  and  feared  that  the  creative  arts 
might  have  passed  on  with  the  war;  but  now  the 
signs  seem  to  point  that  it  is  there  yet,  and  re- 
quires only  patience  and  nurture  to  carry  on.  At 
any  rate  we  shall  b'e  back  in  September  to  see. 

Nobody  is  as  glad  to  see  June  come  as  we  are. 
The  year  of  studies  and  this  Spring,  trying  to 
get  a magazine  going,  have  made  vacation  more 
and  more  enticing  as  it  neared.  We  sympathize 
with  the  plight  of  the  parting  seniors.  It  ’s  now 
their  beckoning  pleasure  to  live  in  an  electronic, 
televised,  walkie-talkie  Atomic  age,  complete  with 
penicillin  and  1000  mile-an-hour  air  speeds.  We 
admire  their  courage  in  quitting  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Alma  Mater,  and  wish  them  all  success  as 
Atomic  citizens. 
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Follow,  follow,  follow  the  monkey. 
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And  shake  the  dripping  lilac  bush  as  you 
run  past; 

Chalk  on  the  sidewalk; 

Tall  trees,  thick  with  green  leaves  and 
dusty  evening', 

Run,  run,  follow,  this  way! 

J.  Chancej 


I saw  green  trees 

And  heard  a roving  wind. 

The  fleece  of  Angels  drifted  by. 

The  wind  died 
And  the  trees  froze. 

While  the  fleece  goes. 

Leaving  God  and  I. 

H.  Libowitz 
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school’s  colors  on  to  the  gridirons  next  fall 
and  a near  capacity  crowd  is  expected  to 
file  into  the  plant. 

Followers  of  Maryland  football  will  get  a 
look  at  the  team  that  probably  will  carry  the 
school’s  colors  on  to  the  gridirons  next  fall 
and  a near  capacity  crowd  is  expected  to 
file  into  the  plant. 

(Diamondback,  April  17) 
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Father  Ryan  approached  the  cell  and 
called  in,  “Hello  Johnny,  anything  I can 
do  for  youF’ 

“Hello  Father,  Yeah.  Come  on  in.” 

The  guard  unlocked  the  door  and  the 
priest  stepped  in  and  sat  down  on  the 
hard  bed.  “Need  any  letters  written!” 
he  asked. 

“No.  No  letters,”  said  Johnny.  “Got 
a cigarette!” 

Father  Ryan  pulled  out  a pack  of 
fresh  unopened  cigarettes  and  offered 
them  to  Johnny.  He  wormed  one  from 
the  pack,  lit  it  and  took  a long  deep 
drag. 

“I  just  want  somebody  to  talk  to,” 
he  said. 

Father  Ryan  smiled  sensing  some- 
thing was  troubling  him.  Johnny  leaned 
against  the  window  and  looked  out 
through  the  bars.  The  rain  was  falling 
in  heavy  sheets  graying  the  whole  out- 
side world.  It  splashed  and  dripped 
around  the  window  casement  and  beat 
noisily  on  the  tin  roof  outside.  Johnny 
took  another  long  drag  on  his  cigarette 
and  turned  toward  Father  Ryan. 

“Gripes,  what  weather!  Look  at  it 
pour,”  he  said.  “Funny  thing,  every- 
thing happens  to  me  in  the  rain.  Maybe 
I should  have  lived  in  the  west.  They 
say  it  never  rains  out  there.  Might  not 
be  sitting  here  today.” 

Father  Ryan  kept  silent  and  smiled, 
waiting  for  Johnny  to  continue. 

“Don’t  get  me  wrong.  Father,  I’m 
not  getting  confessional.  Lost  my  re- 
ligion a long  time  ago.  Just  feel  like 
talking.  This  quiet  is  driving  me  nuts!” 

Suddenly,  Johnny  coughed  for  a few 
seconds,  then  resumed  speaking  again. 

“You  know  who  I am,  don’t  you!  Yep, 


By  Ralph  Siegel 

Johnny  Garcia,  Public  Enemy  Number 
1.  Don’t  look  so  tough  now,  do  I?” 

“Yeah,  I guess  maybe  I should  have 
stayed  home  that  first  time  it  rained.  I 
was  about  seventeen  then,  just  begin- 
ning to  hang  out  at  the  poolrooms  and 
thinking  I was  pretty  tough.  Ma  and 
Pa  were  too  busy  trying  to  raise  the 
other  bambinos  to  pay  much  attention 
to  what  I was  doing.  It  was  tough  in 
those  days  trying  to  raise  a family  of 
five  brats,  especially  when  the  old  man 
and  old  lady  could  barely  speak  English. 
Jesus!  I remember  Ma  crying  her  eyes 
out  one  day  when  one  of  the  kids  strolled 
away.  Nobody  was  home  and  Ma 
couldn’t  get  anyone  to  understand  that 
her  kid  was  lost.  Lucky  a copper  of 
Italian  descent  came  along  and  figured 
out  what  the  hell  was  wrong. 

“That  night  Ma  pleaded  with  me  to 
stay  in.  She  tells  me  my  health  ain’t 
so  hot  and  that  I got  a bad  cough.  Still 
got  the  cough.  I don’t  pay  no  attention 
to  her  and  go  barging  out  in  the  rain. 
Head  for  the  poolliall  but  there’s  not 
many  guys  around.  A few  shooting  pool 
but  I’m  broke  and  so  I decides  to  beat 
it  back  home.  Just  about  got  to  the 
door  when  this  guy  steps  up  to  me  and 
asks  if  I want  to  do  him  a little  favor. 
I never  saw  the  guy  before  and  am 
about  to  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  when  he 
flashes  a twenty  dollar  bill  in  my  face. 


Looking  hack  Johnny 
could  remember  all 
the  rainy  days  . . . 


Boy!  That  looked  big  to  me  then.  He 
smiles  and  says  it’s  mine  for  just  five 
minutes  work.  He’s  gonna  knock  a 
grocery  store  over.  Says  the  job’s  a 
cinch.  All  I gotta  do  is  lay  chick.  You 
know,  watch  out  for  the  cops.  Well, 
what  can  I lose?  Besides,  there  was  a 
babe  I had  been  trying  to  make  a hit 
with  and  twenty  bucks  would  go  a long 
way. 

Things,  however,  don’t  go  according 
to  plan.  The  dumb  grocer  puts  up  a 
squawk  and  the  guy  plugs  him.  I gits, 
and  fast,  but  right  into  the  arms  of  a 
bull.  I’m  lucky  though,  because  the  guy 
what  did  the  plugging  gets  caught  and 
says  I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  job. 
I thought  I had  things  beat,  but  when 
they  ask  me  about  the  twenty  dollar  bill 
they  found  in  my  pocket,  I’m  stuck.  For 
this  I does  me  first  stretch.  The  other 
times,  the  old  man  got  the  judges  to 
give  me  a break.  Used  to  tell  them  I 
helped  support  the  family.  I winds  up 
doing  two  years,  the  other  guy  gets  the 
book. 

I does  me  time  see,  but  meanwhile  I 
start  smarting  up.  Meet  a couple  of 
guys  when  I get  out  and  teams  up  with 
them.  We  do  petty  stuff.  Knocking  off 
cars,  gas  stations,  little  two-story  work 
and  some  rum-running. 

About  this  time,  I start  living  away 
from  home.  Didn’t  like  you  pax-vobis- 
cum  salesmen  coming  around  bothering 
Ma  about  me.  Driving  her  nuts  about 
the  church.  But  I’m  good  see.  Always 
sending  dough  home  to  help  them  out. 
Ma  wouldn’t  touch  it  but  the  old  man 
says  it’s  going  to  pay  for  the  kids  edu- 
cations. And  there’s  my  old  man,  a 
lousy  shoemaker,  even  went  on  relief, 
but  never  touched  the  dough.  Used  to 
say  the  other  kids  were  going  to  get  edu- 
cations, if  he  had  to  beat  their  heads  in. 
Funny  too,  the  way  he  always  tried  to 
tell  us  how  good  America  was.  How 
luck}’  we  were  to  live  in  such  a great 
country.  Never  cursed  America  even 
Continued  on  Page  28 
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% Bobbie  Sherman 


A friendless  soldier  finds 
himself  lonely  in  Paris 


It  was  on  a Parisian  street  corner 
that  it  all  began.  It  was  a hot  summer’s 
night,  so  hot  that  the  khaki  collar  of 
Greg’s  uniform  was  wilted,  and  the  new- 
ly pressed  trousers  felt  damp  and  un- 
godly hot  around  his  ankles.  His  tur- 
Went  dark  eyes  dropped  and  the  thick 
black  lashes  wavered  in  an  effort  to 
keep  open  and  alert. 

His  long  legs  slowed  their  pace  to  a 
comfortable  gait,  and  he  looked  with  an 
indifferent  eye  at  the  shop  windows, 
pausing  for  an  instant  over  one  wliich 
contained  sheer  black  lace  brassieres 
and  panties,  modeled  by  a manequin 
with  tawny  blond  hair.  God!  what  he 
wouldn’t  give  to  feel  his  arms  around  a 
real  specimen  of  pulchritude. 

Then  the  intensity  and  closeness  of 
the  hot  air  around  him  made  him  pause 
to  wipe  away  the  little  beads  of  sweat 
from  his  brow  and  upper  lip.  Funny 
how  hot  weather  makes  a person  lazy, 
makes  all  kinds  of  fool  ideas  pop  into  a 
guy’s  head.  He  looked  back  at  the  man- 
equin and  grinned.  No,  the  night  was 
too  hot  for  any  undue  excitement! 

He  continued.  Far  down  the  street 
he  could  detect  the  chiming  of  church 
bells.  They  sounded  dull  and  far  away. 
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People  listened  and  went  on  about  their 
business.  Funny,  he  had  never  been  a 
religious  man,  and  Sundays  always  de- 
pressed him.  They  left  him  unsatisfied, 
as  if  he  didn’t  belong  anywhere,  as  if 
he  were  on  the  outside  of  a window 
looking  in  at  a party  where  he  wasn’t 
wanted. 

He  waUied  on.  Now  he  could  see  the 
church  itself.  In  the  dusk  of  the  eve- 
ning it  looked  cold  and  forbidding  and 
a little  unreal.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun 
struck  the  church  steeple  and  glanced 
back  from  the  bronze  cross  at  it’s  peak. 
The  grey  mass  of  the  church  itself  shut 
out  the  big  red  ball  of  fire  that  was  al- 
most below  the  horizon. 

The  man  sighed,  this  was  real,  this 
was  the  way  people  should  go  to  church, 
not  behind  big  oak  doors  in  a stuffy 
building.  How  can  people  be  so  blind  as 
to  build  a structure  and  call  it  God’s 
home  when  God  so  obviously  meant  the 
whole  universe  to  be  His  worshipping 
place.  Greg  slowed  his  gait  walking  past 
the  church.  He  could  hear  the  strains 
of  “Christ,  the  Savior”  swelling  to  a 
climax,  but  he  looked  ahead  and  saw  the 
last  remnants  of  the  sun  sinking  down, 
down,  and  now  the  night  was  really 
upon  him. 

He  stopped  and  leaned  against  a lamp 
post  and  reached  for  a cigarette.  People 
hurrying  by  did  not  bother  to  glance  at 
him.  Greg  supposed  they  were  hurry- 
ing to  their  homes  and  families  and  the 
evening  paper.  Most  aU  of  them  had 
peaceful  happy  expressions,  not  at  all 
like  the  expressions  one  would  see  to- 
morrow morning  when  the  humdrum 
world  would  take  on  all  the  fresh  wor- 
ries of  the  new  week. 

Suddenly  Greg  wanted  to  cry, — to 
bawl  so  hard  that  someone  would  say, 
“There,  there,  little  boy,  come  on  home 
with  me  and  I will  find  your  mommy  for 
you.”  He  could  never  remember  being 
so  miserably  lonely  in  his  life  before. 
The  feeling  swept  all  over  him  and  left 
Continued  on  Page  25 


You  may  have  noticed  the  excava- 
tion going  on  across  from  Prince 
George  Restaurant  and  adjacent  to 
Knox  Road  on  the  boulevard.  The  above 
illustration  sketches  the  plan  of  the  fu- 
ture College  Park  Shopping  Center.  For 
a long  time  the  people  and  students  of 
College  Park  have  been  lacking  the 
ready  conveniences  of  easy  shopping  fa- 
cilities and  shortly  these  facilities  will 
be  realized. 

The  Shopping  Center  is  being  con- 
structed by  Harry  A.  Rosenfeld  with  the 
aid  of  Berla  and  Abel,  architects,  and 
John  and  Drew  Emerson,  architects,  for 
the  theater.  The  project,  covering  four 
acres  on  the  Washington-Baltimore 
Boulevard,  takes  its  name  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  a block  away.  Con- 
struction is  in  progress  now  and  will 
continue  throughout  the  summer  and 
the  latter  part  of  this  year.  Due  to  de- 
lays and  government  restrictions,  build- 
ing Avill  be  slower  than  usual  and  the 
Center,  most  probably,  won’t  be  ready 
for  business  until  the  first  of  the  next 
year.  At  that  time,  most  likely,  there 
will  be  a gala  celebration  and  a grand 
opening. 


The  buildings  will  be  constructed  in 
the  most  modern  twentieth  century 
architecture.  The  store  arrangement  is 
in  a three-sided  rectangle  with  a covered 
walkway  and  parking  space  for  135  cars. 
(Site  contours  at  the  interior  corner  of 
the  single  story  block  of  stores  will  per- 
mit easy  access  to  its  roof;  this  slope 
also  permits  the  location  of  the  theater 
lobby  level,  midway  between  main  floor 
and  the  roof  levels,  with  a ramp  con- 
necting both.  A Sidney  Lust  theater 
will  be  located  on  the  .roof  of  the  center 
of  the  rectangle  of  buildings  and  will 
have  a capacity  of  965.  By  placing  the 
theater  floor  midway  between  the  stores 
and  the  roof,  the  architects  have  re- 
duced excavation  requirements  to  a min- 
imum. There  will  be  ample  parking 
space  on  the  roof  surrounding  one  side 
of  the  theater;  exit  from  roof  parking 
easily  brings  the  patrons  into  the  shop- 
ping area,  and  auto  ramps  lead  into  side 
streets  rather  than  in  the  Shopping  Cen- 
ter itself.  One  clumsy  feature,  due  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  theater  box  of- 
fice at  street  level  rather  than  lobby 
level,  will  cause  roof  parkers  to  walk 

Continued  on  Page  24 
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Quattlebaum’s 


Years  ago,  tlie  engineers  were  living  a 
carefree  and  happy  life.  They  kneAv 
each  other,  and  they  were  content.  Then 
one  day,  the  horrible  truth  struck  like 
a bolt  out  of  the  blue. 

It  all  began  when  an  enterprising  en- 
gineering professor  discovered  that  the 
engineering  building  was  not  the  only 
building  on  campus,  and  even  more 
amazing,  there  were  actually  human  be- 
ings in  these  heretofore  unnoticed 
buildings.  He  hurriedly  conveyed  this 
information  to  his  fellow  instructors 
and  a special  meeting  was  called.  Dr. 
Thermo  Dy  Damitt,  an  instructor  in 
“Advanced  Pin  Ball  Machine  Design” 
(not  offered  1940-41)  was  in  charge. 
After  a few  hasty  slide  rule  calculations, 
he  was  forced  to  admit  that  such  a thing 
was  conceivable. 

“What  could  they  possibly  study?” 
queried  Quattlebaum  of  “Home  Plumb- 
ing Fundamentals.” 

“That  is  what  we  must  determine,” 
replied  Snagglehedge.  He  had  Avorked 
as  a bricklayer  on  the  construction  of 


Exj20i.£.  oj-  ills,  origin  of  an 
oCd  camjj-Ui.  j-sud 


the  Engineering  Building,  having  been 
hired  later  to  teach  “Theory  of  the 
Three  Horse  Parlay”  (Prerequisite: 
Daily  Double  Analysis  or  equivalent.) 

The  meeting  continued  on  for  several 
hours.  Finally  it  AA'as  decided  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  establish  con- 
tact Avith  these  neAvly  discovered  crea- 
tures. Quattlebaum,  Avho  had  ahvays  ‘ 
been  an  adventurous  soul,  volunteered  I 
for  the  task.  I 

I 

Thus,  at  precisely  the  end  of  the  sev-  1 
enth  period,  he  departed  on  his  perilous  f 
mission.  Being  an  adventurous  soul, 
(See  paragraph  above)  he  carried  the 
barest  of  necessities.  He  made  the  trip 
Avith  only  his  trusty  slide  rule,  a volto- 
hmyst,  a viscosimeter,  and  a transit. 

Quattlebaum  moved  cautiously  but 
SAviftly,  and  in  scarcely  fifteen  minutes, 
he  had  reached  the  steps  of  the  building 
Avhere  the  individuals  in  question  Avere 
to  be  found.  Here  he  paused,  took  sev- 
eral backsights  on  his  beloved  Engin- 
eering building,  recorded  the  relative 
humidity,  and  then  continued  boldly  up 
the  steps. 

He  had  just  reached  the  door,  AA'hen  it 
opened  and  a strange  creature  emerged. 

He  didn’t  actually  look  strange,  but 
Quattlebaum  kneAv  he  Avas.  In  the  first 
place,  his  shoes  Avere  not  laced  accord- 
ing to  the  rigid  standards  taught  in 
“Theory  of  Stress  and  Strain”  (two 
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Quest 


Sheldon  Akers 


semesters),  moreover,  his  cuffs  had  no 
mathematical  formulas  scraAvled  on 
them  and,  worst  of  all,  he  was  not  car- 
rying a slide  rule! 

“It’s  a pleasure  to  meet  you,”  said 
Quattlebaum,  “although  I must  admit 
that  I’m  amazed  to  actually  find  these 
buildings  occupied.” 

“The  pleasure  is  all  mine,”  said  the 
stranger,  “hut  watch  those  split  infini- 
tives. ’ ’ 

They  embraced  manfully.  Introduc- 
tions were  made,  and  Quattlebaum  dis- 
covered that  his  newly-made  acquaint- 
ance was  Dr.  Elmer  Chimneynose.  He 
admitted  modestly  that  at  present  he 
was  conducting  a seminar  in  “Forever 
Amber”  (not  open  to  minors).  As  they 
entered  the  door  of  the  A&S  building 
(Don’t  act  surprised,  you  knew  it  all 
along),  Chimneynose  turned  to  Quattle- 
baum and  said: 

“We  welcome  you  into  our  halls  of 
learning,  here  you  too  shall  drink  from 
the  cup  of  knowledge.” 

“'V\Tiat  is  the  longitudinal  shearing 
stress  of  those  beams?”  inquired  Quat- 
tlebaum quietly. 

Arm  in  arm,  they  strolled  down  the 
long  halls.  Suddenly  a well-dressed 
man  burst  from  one  of  the  rooms.  He 
was  singing  the  “Beer  Barrel  Polka” 
in  a language  that  was  completely  for- 
eign to  Quattlebaum ’s  ears.  Chimney- 
nose introduced  him  as  Prof.  Tintacks, 


the  head  of  the  Language  Department. 
He  was  said  to  liave  been  the  only  per- 
son ever  to  translate  “Finnegan’s 
Wake”,  although  most  of  his  fame  had 
been  gained  through  his  very  literal 
translation  of  “Decameron”. 

“It  is  a privilege  to  know  you,”  said 
Quattlebaum  wondering  where  the  fel- 
low had  left  his  slide  rule. 

“Ich  babe  das  Lied  gesungen,”  re- 
plied the  professor  amiably. 

“You  bet,”  said  Quattlebaum  trying 
to  look  intelligent. 

“Nous  verrons  ce  que  nous  verrons,” 
grumbled  the  professor  obviously  be- 
coming irritated. 

“All  the  time,”  murmured  Quattle- 
baum beginning  to  worry. 

“El  lapiz  es  rojo,”  screamed  Profes- 
sor Tintacks  storming  on  down  the  hall. 

“Hasta  lumbago,”  said  Quattlebaum 
weakly. 

Visibly  shaken  by  this  grueling  ex- 
perience, Quattlebaum  followed  Chim- 
neynose meekly  down  the  hall.  They 

Continued  on  Page  21 
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STt  - t3276 


A few  facts  about  a new  drug  developed 
in  the  Maryland  Chemistry  Department 


On  May  9 at  a meeting  of  the  Wash- 
ington Chemical  Society,  Dr.  Nathan  L. 
Drake  read  a paper  on  the  new  anti- 
malaria  drug,  SN-  13,  276,  which  had 
been  developed  in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment on  the  campns.  This  work  on  the 
development  of  an  anti-malarial  drug 
was  recommended  by  a committee  on 
medical  research  and  was  done  under 
contract  by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

For  nearly  a year  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Drake,  eight  graduate  students 
have  been  working  to  develop  SN-13,276. 
They  are  John  0.  Van  Hook,  John  Gar- 
man,  Robert  Hayes,  R.  S.  Johnson,  Gor- 
don Kelley,  Sidney  Melamed,  Richard 
Peck  and  Edward  Walton.  Many  hard 
hours  of  work  were  required  and  at  one 
time  they  worked  three  shifts  a day 
seven  days  a week. 

IMalaria  has  long  been  a dreaded  dis- 
ease. Chemists  and  medical  men  have 
been  searching  for  an  anti-malarial 
drug  since  before  1640.  It  has  taken  its 
toll  of  deaths  all  through  history,  espe- 
cially in  areas  where  the  standard  of 
living  is  low  and  poverty  is  prevalent. 
Until  1881,  it  was  not  differentiated 
from  recurring  fever,  yellow  fever  and 
relapsing  fever.  Then  Plasmodian  Mal- 
ariae  was  identified  by  Levernan.  In 
1890  Grassi  and  Feletti  identified  Plas- 
modium Vivax  and  in  1897  Welch  identi- 
fied Plasmodium  Falciparum. 

The  Spanish  who  entered  South 
America  in  the  fifteenth  century  were 
smitten  with  Malaria.  The  natives  in 
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that  area  had  developed  a relative  im- 
munity and  had  found  that  the  bark  of 
a certain  tree  was  effective  when  ad- 
ministered to  those  patients  having  Ma- 
laria. This  bark  called  Peruvian  Bark, 
Jesuits,  Cinchona,  or  Indian  bark  was 
in  reality  quinine.  Quinine  or  Peruvian 
Bark  entered  Spain  from  Peru  in  1640 
as  a miracle  drug.  It  was  applied  in- 
discriminately to  all  cases  of  fever  and 
its  consequent  failure  resulted  in  a dis- 
crediting of  its  curative  powers.  How- 
ever, faith  was  again  restored  in  its 
powers  Avhen  it  was  used  in  1677  in  the 
malaria  siege  of  London. 

In  Jbe  subsequent  years  little  was 
done  ot  importance  to  find  a cure  for 
malaria  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  disease.  Dr.  Walter  Reed  in 
his  study  of  yellow  fever  found  that  the 
Anopheles  mosquito  caused  malaria.  A 
cure  for  malaria  still  had  to  be  found. 
Quinine  was  extensively  used  and  meth- 
ods of  its  application  and  effects  were 
studied  and  improved.  It  was  found 
that  intramuscular  injections  gave  a 
higher  concentration  of  quinine  more 
quickly  and  that  the  sulphate  salt  of 
quinine  was  more  stable  than  previously 
experimented  forms  of  quinine  for  in- 
ternal consumption.  j 

Any  GI  who  served  during  the  war 
in  or  near  the  tropics  remembers  the 
Atabrine  pills  he  had  to  take  and  he  can 
readily  recall  the  effect  they  had  on  the 
skin.  When  the  height  of  Japanese  ag- 
.gression  overran  the  East  Indies,  the 
world’s  source  of  quinine  was  cut  off 
and  something  had  to  be  substituted  to 
protect  the  GI  from  the  ravages  of  ma- 
laria. Atabrine  was  developed  but  was 
not  the  full  answer  although  it  was  some 
improvement  on  quinine.  It  was  not 
toxic  to  the  malaria  parasite  except  in 
relatively  high  concentrations  which 
have  to  be  built  up  gradually.  It  is 
more  expensive  than  quinine  and  turns 
the  tissues  yellow. 

Continued  on  Page  24 
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Written  and  illustrated  by 


Ar(  Cosing 


I watched  the  minute  hand  on  the 
noisy  wall  clock  above  my  head  make 
two  quick  revolutions,  and  realized  with 
no  little  satisfaction  that  the  District 
Public  Library  already  owed  me  money 
for  my  first  sixty  seconds  on  its  payroll 
ill  the  capacity  of  page.  I finally  tore 
my  eyes  away  from  the  fascinating 
clock,  now  working  for  me  with  every 
loud  tick,  and  turned  around  just  in 
time  to  catch  sight  of  the  head  page  com- 
ing toward  me  down  one  of  the  many 
aisles  of  books. 

“You’re  just  starting  here,  aren’t 
you?’’  he  said  with  a wide  grin. 

“I — ,”  was  as  far  as  I got. 

“Sure,  you’re  new.  I knew  it  right 
away.  You’re  Art  Cosing,  aren’t  you? 
Sure,  you  are.  Have  you  signed  in  yet?” 

“Well,  — ” 

“Sure,  you  have.  I just  remembered 
seeing  your  name  as  I signed  in.  Well, 
Art,  you’ll  be  taking  your  orders  from 
me.  I’m  head  page.  I’m  supposed  to 
take  you  in  tow,  and  get  you  acquainted 
with  the  brand  of  dust  that  we  grow 
around  here.  You  haven’t  got  hay  fever, 
have  you?” 

“I’ve  got  a cousin  who  — ” 

“Sure,  you  don’t  look  like  the  kind 
would.  We  had  a guy  working  here 
about  four  months  ago  that  had  sinus 
trouble.  Had  to  quit.  Couldn’t  take  to 
this  dust,”  he  said,  inscribing  his  ini- 
tials in  the  dust  on  a rare  edition  of 
The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater.  ‘Damned  educated  dirt,’  he 
used  to  call  it.  Queer  duck.  By  the 


way,  I haven’t  eaten  my  breakfast  yet. 
Let’s  get  out  of  here.  I’m  hungry.” 

That’s  the  way  I met  Harry  Lemarr. 
You’ve  met  “Harrys,”  yourself.  Har- 
ry’s the  guy  that  knows  all  the  answers. 
He’s  been  around.  You  can  rely  on 
Harry  to  keep  you  informed,  even  about 
yourself.  To  hear  this  big,  grinning, 
red  head  tell  it,  nothing  that’s  said  gets 
by  him.  I can  easily  understand  that. 
From  my  experience,  nothing  at  aU  can 
be  said  in  Harry’s  presence,  much  less 
something  that  will  pass  over  his  head. 

I was  privileged  to  be  an  audience  of 
one  to  Harry’s  “conversations”  many 
times  after  that  first  meeting,  but  never 
to  one  so  important  as  the  day  Harry 
“quit.” 

Harry  began  that  day  by  going  to  the 
pages’  lounge  in  the  basement  to  devote 
his  expert  attention  to  viewing  “the  bot- 
toms of  up-ended  coke  bottles,”  and  left 
me  to  handle  all  calls  for  books  in  the 
stacks.  I was  hot  in  pursuit  of  The 
Continued  on  Page  20 
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0^  •ditenatevie 


By  J une  Chance 

A PLAY  IN  ONE  ACT 

Dramatis  Personnae : 
Ye  Reader 
Ye  Author 
One  Character 


Scene:  Lat'e  one  night.  A student  is  read- 
ing  a novel. 

Reader:  Hey!  lYhat’s  going  on  here? 

Character:  Move  over  bud,  you’re 
crowding  me. 

Author:  Listen  you  big  oaf,  I’m  boss 
here,  and  I won’t  move  unless  I happen 
to  feel  like  it. 

Reader:  Well,  I guess  I’ve  got  some- 
thing to  say  about  that.  If  it  weren’t 
for  me  you  couldn’t  make  a living — you 
wouldn’t  eat,  that’s  what. 

Author:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter;  besides  I’ve  missed  quite  a 
few  meals  lately.  And  even  if  I don’t 
eat,  there’s  always  my  intellectual  in- 
tegrity. 

Reader:  Your  intellectual  what?  Say 
just  who  do  you  think  you  are  anyway? 
I’ve  a good  mind  to  drop  you  like  a hot 
potato  and  let  you  go  to  the  devil. 

Author:  Let  me  go  to  the  devil!  I’ll 
thank  you  to  know  that  if  I’m  going  to 
the  devil,  I’Ll  go  under  my  own  power. 
You’ll  let  me — humph! 

(Author  and  Reader  leer  at  each 
other.  Character  stands,  arms  folded, 
with  an  impatient  expression  on  his 
dark  face.) 


Character:  You  two.  Always  squab- 
bling, when  it’s  me  who  actually  mat- 
ters. Is  is  I who  realty  lives.  You  exist 
only  that  I might  be  created. 

Author:  Why  you  egotistical — 

Reader  (laughing  and  mimicking) : 
Listen  to  him,  won’t  you.  It  is  I who 
really  lives.  Why  you’re  no  more  alive 
than  this  paper  and  this  ink  that  was 
used  to  print  this  dull  story. 

Character:  You  think  not? 

Author:  He  lives — you  can’t  deny  it. 

Reader : Lives ! 

Author:  You  fool,  he  is  alive.  Can’t 
you  see?  He  was  alive  in  me  and  now 
he  is  alive  in  you. 

Character:  Alive  in  you,  but  not  con- 
trolled by  you.  Nor  by  him. 

Author : How  can  you — 

Character:  I have  a life  of  my  own. 
You  created  me  and  gave  me  that  life. 
Are  you  sorry? 

Author:  No,  but  you  do  owe  me  some- 
thing. The  least  you  could  do  would  be 
to  behave. 

Character:  Behave — hell. 

Author:  If  you’re  not  careful — 
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Character:  I know.  You  think  you’ll 
pop  me  right  back  into  that  mind  oi‘ 
yours  and  shut  me  up  tight.  That’s 
where  you’re  wrong.  You’ll  never  be 
able  to  do  that  again.  I’ve  gotten  away 
from  you. 

Author:  Remember:  Y’’ou’re  just  a 

part  of  me.  Nothing  more. 

Character:  Just  a part  of  you!  Oh  ho ! 
But  what  a part ! Wouldn’t  that  blessed 
maiden  aunt  of  yours  be  shocked?  But 
I’m  free — and  I am  something  more 
than  you.  I’m  alive  and  my  will  is  my 
own. 

Author:  Leave  my  family  out  of  this, 
you  ungrateful,  crude — 

Character : Calling  names ! Y^ou  had 
the  making  of  me,  you  know.  And  now 
I am  me  and  I’m  living;  you  can’t  stop 
me. 

Author:  I’m  glad  you  recall  that  I am 
your  genesis.  I am  the  beginning;  if  it 
were  not  for  me  you  would  be  nowhere. 
I know  you  live.  No  one  knows  it  bet- 
ter than  I whom  you  torment  so,  but 
unless  you  cooperate,  this  thing  can 
never  be  finished.  Nothing  will  ever  Ije 
decided. 

Character:  All  right.  Let’s  see  what 
you  can  do  with  me.  But  I’m  warning 
you. 

Reader:  Will  you  two  cut  the  kidding 
and  get  this  over  with? 

Character : Shut  up. 

Reader:  Look  you — As  I said  before, 
if  nobody  reads  this  drivel,  there’s  no 
point  in  it.  Unless  I read  you  don’t 
exist — and  the  author  soon  won’t  exist. 

Author : AU  right  now.  Take  it  easy. 
The  character  has  promised  to  behave. 
Let’s  go  on. 

(All  are  silent.  The  Author  begins 
motioning  to  the  Character.) 

Author:  Now.  He  grips  the  club 
tightly  in  his  hand  and  as  the  old  woman 
comes  up  the  dimly  lighted  storcase — - 

Reader:  No.  I won’t  stand  for  it.  It’s 
too  bloody  and  brutal.  My  God,  I’m 
sick. 


Author:  You  Avon’t  stand  for  it.  Look 
who’s  writing  this  thing?  What  do  you 
want,  a fairy  tale,  complete  with  sugar 
plums  tliat  fall  off  trees?  This  is  life, 
man.  Life  as  it  is ; this  is  reality. 

Reader:  Sordid. 

Author:  That’s  what  you  call  every- 
thing you  don’t  like — everything  you 
don’t  want  to  face. 

Reader:  Who  are  you  to  say  what  I 
must  face? 

Character:  Well!  Why  don’t  you  two 
make  up  somebody’s  mind  and  decide? 
Do  I or  don’t  I?  This  club  is  getting- 
heavy. 

Author:  I won’t  go  on.  I refuse. 

Character:  You  can’t  stop.  I won’t 
let  you.  Co  on.  Go  on.  End  it! 

(Author,  driven  to  complete  madness, 
wrenches  the  club  from  the  hands  of  the 
Character  and  splatters  the  Reader’s 
skull;  Avhereupon  the  Character,  in  a 
frenzy,  chokes  the  Author  to  death.) 


Well  . . . he’s  tall  and  dark 
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Our  bounding  editor  came  bounding 
into  the  office  the  other  day  and  said 
that  we’d  have  to  Avrite  up  a valediction 
and  toast  to  the  senior  class  with  inter- 
view, etc.  We  complained  that  Ave 
didn’t  knoAv  any  seniors  very  well,  and 
asked  if  some  one  else  couldn’t  take  over 
the  task.  No  one  else  seemed  to  knoAv 
any  seniors  either,  or  else  they  just 
Avouldn’t  admit  it.  Seniors,  we  found, 
are  hard  to  hnd  and  are  almost  non- 
existent this  year.  Lower  class  men 
abound  a dime  a dozen,  but  the  blessed 
senior  is  rare. 

So  to  appease  Ye  Ed  and  to  fill  copy 
AA’e  dug  into  our  private  files  and  came 
up  Avith  feAv  statistics  on  the  average 
senior.  He  is  about  fifteen  parts  fe- 
male to  one  part  male,  and  carries  that 
“Aveathered  the  storm”  look.  She  feels 
that  her  four  or  five  years  here  entitle 
her  to  lift  her  nose  slightly  heavenAvard 
when  surrounded  by  gaping  underclass- 
men. She  looks  and  acts  much  older 
than  she  actually  is ; has  definitely 
passed  the  SAA^eater  and  bobby  sox  stage, 
and  acquired  the  nylon  habit.  After 
struggling  through  a dozen  books  in  her 
freshman  year,  glancing  through  a half 
dozen  in  her  soj)homore  year,  carrying 
around  three  as  a junior,  and  reading  a 
few  essential  pages  of  “Forever  Am- 
ber” in  her  senior  year,  she  feels  she 
can  tackle  the  world,  and  wonders  why 
they  even  bother  to  have  the  other  three 
years  of  college.  She  has  killed  ap- 


proximately nine  billion  blades  of  that 
“do  not  cut  across  the  campus”  grass; 
consumed  countless  thousands  of 
‘cokes’,  smoked  enough  cigarettes  to 
pay  for  Lorillard’s  retirement  on  a sub- 
stantial yearly  income.  We  broke  the 
adding  machine  while  adding  the  re- 
turns from  the  Varsity  Hrill.  She  has 
Avorn  five  Fraternity  pins,  mostly  dur- 
ing the  spring  seasons,  Avhile  being  sec- 
retly engaged  to  some  character  in  An- 
napolis. 

As  Ave  were  drawing  our  average  case 
history  to  a close,  there  appeared  at  our 
door  one  particular  coed  Avho  presented 
herself  as  a member  of  the  senior  gradu- 
ating class.  She  Avas  clad  in  sweater 
and  bobby  sox  carrying  an  armful  of 
books  and  appeared  rather  shy  and  nor- 
mal. At  a hasty  glance  Ave  decided  that 
she  couldn’t  possibly  be  a senior;  she 
Avas  definitely  not  the  type.  But  investi- 
gation proved  otherAvise,  and  so  we  are 
meditating  now  appealing  to  Dr.  Byrd 
that  she  be  AvithdraAvn  from  the  gradu- 
ating lists. 


The  campus  was  profoundly  affected 
by  the  irreplaceable  loss  of  the  SAM’s 
Hammus  Alabamus.  Notes  of  greivance 
and  dark  floAvers  were  sent  to  the  chap- 
ter by  their  mourning  friends,  and  some 
SAMs  were  even  seen  Avearing  black. 
We  know  those  soft  mutterings  of 
“Oink,  oink”  will  be  greatly  missed  and 
we  extend  our  sympathies  to  their  dejec- 
tion. But  some  choice  scandal  was  also 
involved  and  we  can’t  resist  the  tempt- 
ation to  raise  our  eyebroAvs  and  inquire. 
’Tis  said  that  Hamus,  pet  pig  and 
future  pork  meal  and  residing  in  said 
fraternity  house,  Avas  actually  female. 
Horrorth,  fellath! 


We  stopped  to  talk  with  Mac  at  Al- 
brecht’s and  found  that  he  is  a very 
busy  man  to  catch  hold  of.  He  has  been 
slinging  hash  and  jerking  sodas  in  the 
same  spot  these  eight  years  now  and  we 
were  Avondering  how  he  ever  acquired 
the  pace,  much  less  keep  it  up.  Seeking 
to  gain  the  secret  of  the  atomic  power 
that  propels  him  we  asked  what  it  Avas 
that  made  him  run  so. 

“Used  to  it,  that’s  all,”  he  replied. 
“1  been  sixteen  years  in  the  trade.”  We 
then  inquired  into  his  background  and 
found  that  his  trail  to  College  Park  led 
respectively  through  the  Navy,  truck 
driving  and  a counter  at  Loft’s  in  Bal- 
timore. 1^’rom  other  sources  Ave  found 
that  he  is  very  ticklish,  a constant  joke- 
ster,  has  ulcers,  and  is  an  inveterate  vic- 
tim of  loans  and  borroAvings.  The  coun- 
ter code  that  he  uses  is  standard  prac- 
tice in  any  soda  fountain  and  he  just 
kept  it  up  Avhen  he  came  here.  He  ex- 
plained a few  of  them  to  us.  “86”  is  all 
gone;  “sweet  alice”  a bottle  of  milk, 
and  “shoot  one”  a coke.  One  other 
that  we  liked  was  “99”  for  the  boss  is 
coming. 

“In  tbe  old  days,”  he  said,  “before 
the  war,  it  used  to  be  more  fun.  We 
had  colors  in  the  cokes  and  Ave  used  to 
call  ‘shoot  one  and  paint  it  red’  or  for 
chocolate  ‘shoot  one  and  drag  it  through 
Ueorgia!” 

Other  incidentials : his  day  runs  from 
6:15  in  the  morning  to  about  5 or  6 
o’clock  at  night:  the  creep  of  inflation 
has  not  been  too  bad,  he  thinks,  and  the 
OPA  is  all  right.  His  only  two  pet 
grievances  are  “that  danmned  juke 
box”  and  the  students  who  take  his  salt 
and  pepper  shakers. 


We  had  a preview  of  Ocean  City  in 
April.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  seen 
the  halloAved  spot  in  four  years,  and  in 
spite  of  the  drizzling  rain,  Ave  Avalked 
along  the  board  walk.  As  Ave  saw  Jack- 
son’s, the  Beach  Club,  and  other  famil- 
iar spots  our  thoughts  Avent  back  to  the 
good  old  days  when  Ave  used  to  tear 
along  the  beach  at  a Avolf’s  pace.  We 
had  always  heard  that  they  roll  up  the 
boardwalk  in  the  winter,  but  Ave  never 
believed  it  until  we  saAV  about  a quar- 
ter mile  of  it  missing  on  this  visit. 

Our  main  purpose  in  going  to  0.  C.  at 
such  an  unseasonal  time  Avas  to  get  a 
house  for  our  fraternity  this  summer. 
We  Averen’t  succeeding  at  all,  and  after 
the  first  dozen  inquiries  we  learned,  thru 
an  obligingly  truthful  native,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  Fraternities  or  the 
University  of  Maryland  caused  all  the 
landlords  to  shudder  and  craAvl  back  in 
their  shells.  They  must  have  been 
Aveaned  on  the  Baltimore  tSunpapers ! 
We  quickly  dropped  any  mention  of  a 
Fraternity,  SAvore  on  stacked  Bibles  that 
we  weren’t  from  Baltimore,  or  College 
Park,  that  thre  furniture  would  survive, 
and  that  Ave  Avould  have  no  more  than 
five  in  each  room.  We  signed  on  the 
dotted  line  for  a six-apartment  build- 
ing. We  hope  there  will  be  some  sor- 
ority gals  there  who  can  cook  (Home  Ec. 
majors  need  not  apply).  Then  again, 
who  wastes  time  eating  at  ocean  city? 
We’ll  see  you  there  right  after  the  final 
final. 
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There  was  a young  man  named  Timer, 

Who  aspired  to  be  a Rhymer, 

Every  thing  would  go  fine. 

Until  he  got  to  the  last  line. 

Then  he  would  wander  off  into  some  long  and 
terly  disconnected  sentence. 

Virg^inia  had  a little  quart 
Of  cider,  hard  as  steel 
And  everywhere  she  went  ’twas  sport 
To  watch  Virginia  reel. — BISON 

Some  Girls 
Are  built 
Like  this 
And  have 
No  appeal 
Whatever. 

And  some  girls 
Are  put  together 

Something  like  this 
And  have  lots  of 
Dates  and  things. 

Not  to  mention 
Flowers  and 
Proposals  and 
Propositions 

Others  are  hung  together  like  this 
And  get  along  with  the  best  of  them. 


The  staff  is  worrying  about  this  cartoon.  Some- 
thing’s going  on  and  it  must  have  been  funny,  but 
we  lost  the  gag  line. 

The  Old  Line  regrets  the  error. 
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Fashion  News 
and  Cues 

At  last  she  is  the  sweet  girl  graduate!  For 
having  reached  such  a milestone  in  life,  she  de- 
serves so'mething  especially  nice.  One  of  Hutz- 
ler’s  engraved  silver  compacts  or  Jelleff’s  gold 
link  bracelets  wdll  please  her  no  end.  Her  college 
days  are  through,  but  you  do  not  want  to  be 
forgotten.  Either  gift  will  be  something  for  her. 
to  remember  you  by. 

Then  it’s  off  to  Ocean  City  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mencement exercises  are  over.  What  a time  will 
be  had  this  summer  with  cars  and  gasoline,  an 
abundance  of  men  on  the  beach,  and  those  won- 
derful, wonderful  rubber  bathing  caps.  They  are 
still  not  plentiful,  but  sharp  eyes  and  a keen 
nose  will  find  you  one.  It’s  just  like  hunting 
down  nylons. 

“Barefoot  boy”  is  slightly  O'ld-fashioned  nowa- 
days. It’s  “barefoot  girl” — or  almost  in  the  new 
leather-strap  sandals.  Remember  the  ones  you 
wore  Vi^hen  you  were  a wee  tot.  Skip  down  to  the 
Surplus  Store  at  D and  E Sts.,  and  get  your- 
self a pair  to  guard  against  boardwalk  splinters. 

One  suit  isn’t  enough  at  the  ocean.  Hochschild 
Kohn  and  Co.  has  the  extra  swim  suit  you  need. 
Pastel  plaids,  prints,  stripes,  polka-dots — all  you 
desire  in  those  quick  drying  cotton  dressmakers. 

If  you  plan  to  ride  up  to  the  sand  dunes  some 
day,  why  not  try  a pair  of  black  toreador  shorts  ? 
They  fit  sO'  snugly  they  couldn’t  possibly  hamper 
your  cycling,  but  at  the  same  time  they  allow 
lots  of  freedom.  Add  a chartruse  halter  (to  en- 
courage your  sun  tan)  or  a melon  colored  blouse 
with  one  shoulder  bare  (just  a tease  for  the  sun). 
Garfinkles  can  outfit  you  smartly  in  such  a cos- 
tume. 

Fo'r  your  evening  stroll  along  the  boardwalk 
wear  a bright  crisp  cotton.  Every  one  will  be 
wearing  one,  and  all  the  stores  have  them.  The 
styles  are  clever,  and  the  colors  are  ones  even 
Paris  could  not  match. 

The  girls  are  not  only  snatching  up  all  the 
men’s  white  shirts,  but  also  grandpa’s  nightshirt 
has  been  added  to  the  feminine  wardrobe.  When 
your  sunburn  is  beginning  to  give  you  that — 
feeling,  slip  into  a cool  pair  of  “shorties”  like 
the  ones  at  Woodward  and  Lothrop.  They  are 
so  soothing  you  will  forget  the  damage  Ole  Sol 
did  to  your  epidermis  and  soon  be  in  the  land 
of  dreams.  * 

See  you  in  the  surf! 


Why  should  a man  try  to  hide  behind  a woman’s 
skirt  when  even  the  woman  herself  can  hardly 
do  it?— SPARTAN. 

A new  cough  medicine  is  now  on  the  market — 
called  Laxalax — “six  tablets  and  you  don’t  dare 
cough.”— ORANGE  PEEL. 


Musical 

Notes 


The  1945-46  school  year  has  drawn  to  a close 
and  we  can  look  back  on  the  University’s  musical 
year  with  a lot  of  admiration.  It’s  the  first  time 
that  there’s  been  something  worthwhile  in  the 
music  field.  This  year’s  program  with  the  Don 
Cossack  Chorus,  American  Ballad  Singers  and 
Mona  Paulee  has  been  both  cultural  and  educa- 
tional for  the  students.  Music  appreciation  has 
begun  to  burst  forth  at  Maryland  and  let’s  hope 
it  isn’t  stamped  out  before  it  reaches  its  ma- 
turity. The  University  has  accomplished  its 
purpose  in  its  musical  undertaking  but  it  should 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a more  manifold  program 
of  purposes.  The  only  criticism  of  the  program 
is  that  it  has  been  of  one  kind  and  as  a conse- 
quence has  reached  one  type  of  student  and  de- 
veloped one  type  of  appreciation.  To  be  well- 
versed  and  open  minded  in  any  subject  an  indi- 
vidual must  comprehend  all  its  phases.  The  Uni- 
versity by  bringing  out  one  type  of  entertainment 
isn’t  achieving  its  proposed  aim.  There  isn’t  any 
reason  why  we  can’t  have  a more  cosmopolitan 
group  of  musicians  next  year.  It’d  be  beneficial 
to  have  a jazz  concert  on  campus;  there  are 
enough  good  musicians  passing  through  this 
vicinity.  Of  course,  so'me  of  these  notable  musi- 
cians may  not  have  been  born  with  the  same 
pigmentation  of  skin  that  the  Maryland  students 
were,  but  as  we  understand  one  of  the  purposes 
of  college  is  to  broaden  tolerance  as  well  as  the 
mind,  the  faculty  shouldn’t  object  to  the  idea 
at  all.  It  would  be  a worthwhile  test. 

Some  credit  is  due  to  bhe  Veteran’s  Club  for 
the  contributions  they  have  given  to  the  campus. 
Their  'Twin  'Twirl  with  Charlie  Spivak  was  the 
most  successful  dance  of  the  year.  We  can  look 
forward  to  bigger  things  from  them  next  year. 

It’s  wonderful  having  student  productions  on 
campus  and  having  splendid  clubs  such  as  the 
Clef  and  Key  and  the  Footlight,  but  there’s  no 
sense  putting  on  productions  if  only  half  the 
student  body  can  be  accommodated.  Either  the 
producing  clubs  should  book  their  entertainment 
for  more  than  three  or  four  days  or  the  Uni- 
versity should  build  a bigger  auditorium.  Let 
all  the  students  see  the  student  productions. 


Old  lady  (in  bookstore):  “What’s  that  large 

book  over  there?” 

Clerk:  “That  madam,  is  Songs  the  Fraterni- 

ties Sing.” 

Old  lady:  “And  what’s  that  little  book  right 

next  to  it?” 

Clerk:  “That’s  the  expurgated  edition.” — 

FROTH. 


Yippee!  I made  it 


If  a fellow  crossed  the  ocean  twice  without 
taking  a bath,  could  he  be  called  a dirty  double- 
crosser  ? 


“Why  the  black  crepe  on  the  door.  Somebody 
dead?” 

“That  is  my  roommate’s  towel.” — PELL  MELL 


And  then  there  was  the  mother  flea  who  was 
crying  because  her  son  was  going  to  the  dogs. 


Active:  “You  want  to  keep  your  eyes  open 

around  here.” 

Pledge:  “What  for?” 

Active:  “People  will  think  you’re  a damn  fool 
if  you  go  around  with  them  shut.” — ^FROTH. 


Intelligence  is  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
college  editor  to  discern  between  the  naughty, 
the  very  naughty,  the  very,  very,  naughty  and 
the  terribly  naughty.  Will  power  is  the  ability 
to  withstand  the  temptation  to  print  this  last 
type  of  joke. 


This  my  deah,  deah  readers,  is  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  a filler.  Filler  is  stuff  that  looks 
like  words,  but  ain’t,  that  is  used  to  take  up 
space.  It  may  be  two  lines,  or  a dozen,  but  some 
succor  always  reads  down  dis  fer  jes  too  sea 
whatthehellitis. 
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Some  Character 

Continued  from  Page  13 

Communist  Manifesto  for  a lady  in  a 
very  red  dress,  when  Harry  burst  upon 
me  with  a grin  wider  than  usual. 

That  grin,  of  course,  was  my  cue  to 
start  playing  the  part  of  the  perfect 
listener.  I,  therefore,  tried  to  escape 
past  him  through  the  narrow  aisle. 
Needless  to  say,  I failed. 

Harry  blocked  the  way  and  said, 
“Listen,  Art!  You  know  the  way  the 
pages’  and  librarians’  lounge  adjoin 
downstaris,  and  how  thin  that  separat- 
ing wall  is,  don’t  you?” 

I did,  but  refused  even  to  try  to  an- 
swer. 

“Sure,  you  do.  Well,  just  a little 
while  ago,  while  I was  getting  a coke 
from  the  coke  machine,  I overheard 
something  through  that  wall,”  he  said 
importantly.  “You’re  wondering  what 
it  was,  aren’t  you?  Sure,  you  are.  It 
was  Mrs.  Bucolic,  the  head  librarian, 
and  Mr.  Cholera,  the  reference  librar- 
ian, talking.  They  were  alone  down 
there,  and  believe  me  they  weren’t  dis- 
cussing The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Fo- 
man  Empire.  Believe  me  ...” 

Just  theii  I happened  to  glance  over 
Harry’s  shoulder,  and  there  was  Mrs. 
Bucolic  at  the  eiid  of  the  aisle,  taking 
this  all  in.  I tried  to  stop  Harry,  but 
one  man  can’t  halt  the  flow  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

“Imagine  that  old  crow,”  Harry  went 
on,  “down  there  ...” 

Mrs.  Bucolic  coughed. 

“She’s  some  character  ...” 

Mrs.  Bucolic  coughed  again.  Harry 
turned  around.  For  the  first  time  since 
I’d  known  him,  Harry  was  speechless. 
He  stood  there  motionless  with  his  chin 
on  his  chest. 

“Would  you  step  into  my  office,  Mr. 
Lemarr?”  said  Mrs.  Bucolic  very 
sweetly. 

The  following  day  I was  made  head 
page.  Wasn’t  I?  Sure,  I was. 


He:  “Dearest,  this  is  Heaven.*’ 

She:  “Yeah,  well,  I’m  not  your  harp.’’ 

The  little  old  lady  bent  over  the  cradle. 

“O-oo.  You  look  so  sweet  I could  eat  you.” 

Baby:  “The  hell  you  could,  you  haven’t  got 

any  teeth.” — FROTH. 

A.  “You  should  have  seen  Mabel  run  the  half- 
mile  last  night.” 

B.  “What  did  she  run  it  in?” 

A.  “I  don’t  know  what  you  call  those  darn 
things.” 

It  was  intermission  at  the  fraternity  dance  and 
everyone  came  inside  to  rest. 

Captain:  Why  didn’t  you  salute  me  yester- 

day? 

R.  0.  T.  C.  Cadet:  I didn’t  see  you  sir. 

Captain:  Good,  I was  afraid  you  were  mad  at 

me. — JOKER 

“Can  you  stand  on  your  head?” 

“Nope,  too  high.”— PELICAN. 

We  hear  that  a certain  college  prexy  walked 
into  a barber  shop  and  asked  for  a haircut.  “Cer- 
tainly sir,”  said  the  barber.  “Wolud  you  mind 
taking  off  your  hat?”  The  college  prexy  hurriedly 
complied  and  said,  “I’m  sorry.  I didn’t  know  there 
were  ladies  present.’  — THE  FRATERNITY 
MONTH. 


Neighbor:  Say  have  you  folks  got  a bottle 

opener? 

Parent:  Yeah,  but  he’s  away  at  college.— THE 
STUDENT. 


She  was  only  a Maryland  co-ed, 

But  she  had  aplenty  of  verve. 

Not  when  marked  hy  the  brains  in  her  head 
of  course. 

But  when  graded  on  the  curve. 

Dee  Speed 


The  battle  in  the  forward  wall  shapes  up 
as  a toe-to-toe  slugging  match  from  end  to 
end,  and  there  is  where  the  game  probably 
will  be  won  or  lost. 

(Diamondback,  April  17) 
Can’t  quite  see  eye-to-eye  with  you 
on  that. 
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Quattlebaum’s  Quest 

Continued  from  Page  11 

passed  several  rooms  on  tip-toe  in  or- 
der not  to  awaken  the  sleeping  students. 
(Cliimneynose  explained  that  since  the 
sudents  Avorked  all  night  on  homework, 
they  deserved  a little  rest  when  they 
got  to  class.)  They  made  their  way  to 
a small  office  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  A 
neatly  letterecT  sign  on  the  door  read: 
“We  cultivate  literature  on  a little  oat- 
meal.” 

“This  is  our  Literature  department,” 
said  Cliimneynose  proudly,  going  on  to 
explain  that  the  motto  was  from  the 
Avorks  of  a felloAv  named  Smith  (17Gh- 
1845).  They  entered  the  office  and  Avere 
greeted  by  a small  seedy-looking  indi- 
vidual. He  looked  up  from  his  desk  and 
said: 

“Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  fareAvell 
goes  out  sighing.” 

“That’s  from  “Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida”  said  Chimneynose  kissing  the 
stranger  on  the  cheek.  Quattlebaum’s 
eyes  roved  quickly  over  the  room.  It 
Avas  as  he  feared.  No  slide  rules! 


“This  is  Dr.  Peelagrape,  the  head  of 
our  Literature  department,”  said 
Cliimneynose  boAving  to  the  floor. 

“I’m  overAvhelmed,”  said  Quattle- 
baum  still  Avondering  about  the  slide 
rules. 

“This  meeting  resembleth  the  cash- 
ing of  a tAvo  ducat  place  ticket,”  mum- 
bled Peelagrape. 

“That’s  from  the  poet  Anon,”  Avhis- 
pered  Cliimneynose  excitedly. 

“Oh,”  said  Quattlebaum  trying  to 
guess  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expan- 
sion of  the  hockey  stick  Avhich  was  ly- 
ing on  Peelagrape ’s  desk.  Suddenly  he 
noticed  that  the  doctor’s  eyes  had  wan- 
dered to  his  slide  rule  and  he  quickly 
said : 

“That’s  a Dietzgen  974856.” 

“Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers,” 
said  Peelagrape  looking  aAvay  Avith  an 
attitude  of  disgust. 

‘ ‘ Longf elloAv,  ’ ’ mu  rmured  Chimney- 
nose. 

“Yeah?”  said  Quatlebaum  becoming 
bored  Avith  the  whole  situation. 

Cliimneynose  apparently  sensed  that 
things  Avere  not  going  too  Avell  and  grab- 
bing Quattlebaum  by  the  arm,  led  him 
from  the  room.  As  they  closed  the  door, 
they  heard  Dr.  Peelagrape  saying: 

“Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  I 
said;  Tie  up  the  knocker!  say  I’m  sick, 
I’m  dead.” 

“He  loves  Pope,”  said  Chimneynose, 
Aveeping  openly. 

They  strolled  sloAAdy  down  the  long 
halls.  Once  they  passed  a room  in 
Avhich  they  Avere  Avearing  powdered 
wigs  and  buckled  shoes. 

“Our  Ancient  History  department” 
remarked  Chimneynose  Avith  ill-con- 
cealed pride. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  Graeffe 
method  of  solving  algebraic  equations?” 
asked  Quattlebaum  in  the  hope  of  start- 
ing an  intellectual  discussion. 

He  was  ignored.  Chimneynose  had 
pulled  a small  volume  of  “Rise  and  Fall 
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of  the  Roman  Empire”  from  his  pocket 
and  had  become  completely  absorbed  in 
it.  Suddenly  the  sounds  of  an  argument 
were  heard  in  an  adjacent  room. 

“Freud’s  a lousy  hypocrite,”  some- 
one was  shouting. 

“Well,  that  Benet  has  holes  in  his 
head,”  screamed  someone  in  retort. 

Chimneynose  looked  up. 

“Aha!”  he  said.  “The  Psychology 
Department.  ’ ’ 

They  entered. 

“Greetings,  0 Mechanics  of  the 
Mind”  said  Chimneynose  choking  up 
with  emotion.  “I  have  brought  a stran- 
ger who  is  desirous  of  conversing  with 
you.  ’ ’ 

“If  he’s  a Freud  man,  he  can  leave 
now,”  growled  an  over-dressed  Avoman 
Avho  Avas  reposing  under  one  of  the 
tables. 

“Oh  I’m  sure  he  isn’t,  ^Miss  Demen- 
tia,” said  Chimneynose  flicking  her 
on  the  ear. 

“Watch  your  hands,  you  dirty  schizo- 
phrenic,” screamed  i\Iiss  Dementia. 

“Sorry,”  murmured  Chimneynose. 

“Let’s  give  him  a Word  Association 
Test,”  shouted  a rotund  character  AAdm 
had  been  attempting  to  balance  a ping 
pong  ball  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 

“That’s  a splendid  suggestion,  Pro- 
fessor Zyggle,”  said  Chimneynose  edg- 
ing aAA’ay  from  Miss  Dementia. 

“Hippopotamus,”  yelled  the  Prof. 

“Let’s  see  . . .”  began  Quattlebaum. 

“Too  much  time.  Goalpost.” 

“Determinant,”  snapped  Quatle- 
baum  feeling  very  intelligent. 

“No  score,”  said  Zyggle  to  Miss  De- 
mentia. 

“Salt.” 

“Sodium  Chloride.” 

“Color.” 

“Spectroscope.” 

“Kiss.” 

“Osculating  Paraboloid.” 

“Definitely  prodigious,”  said  Miss 
Dementia. 

“I  heard  that,”  yelled  Quatlebaum 


AA^hipping  out  his  slide  rule. 

“Aw  shuttup!”  said  Miss  Dementia. 

“Yes’m,”  quavered  Quattlebaum 
quietly.  (Note  alliteration — Ed.) 

MeanAAdiile  Dr.  Zyggle  had  Avalked  to 
the  end  of  the  room  and  AAms  industrious- 
ly beating  his  head  against  the  wall. 

“That’s  a Iiint  for  us  to  leave,”  whis 
pered  Chimneynose,  creeping  up  behind 
the  sleeping  form  of  Miss  Dementia. 
He  flicked  her  sharply  behind  each  ear 
and  fled  from  the  room. 

As  they  turned  into  the  hall,  they 
AA’ere  met  by  a small  man  carrying  a bag 
of  dimes. 

“Fate  has  smiled,”  remarked  Chim- 
neAuiose,  “here  comes  Dr.  Lead  Nickle 
ofB.PA.’. 

“Boiler  Pressure  Analysis?”  A’^en- 
tured  Quattlebaum. 

“Definitely  not!”  said  Chimneynose 
obviously  displeased. 

The  stranger  approached  AA-histling 
“Ain’t  got  a dime  to  my  name.” 

“Good  day,  Leadnickle,”  said  Chim- 
neynose hastening  to  introduce  Quattle- 
baum. 

“Pleased  to  make  your  accountance,” 
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said  the  doctor,  carefull}"  polisliing  off 
one  of  his  dimes.  He  continued  on  down 
the  hall  with  Quattlebamn  and  Chimney- 
nose  following.  Finally  they  reached  a 
massive  steel  door.  Leadnickle  went 
quickly  to  work  on  the  large  dails  that 
adorned  the  front  and  in  a scant  fif- 
teen minutes  the  door  to  the  B.P.A.  of- 
fice swung  open. 

“Enter  comrades,”  said  Leadnickle 
placing  his  dimes  in  a wall  safe. 

“That  steel  door  must  have  a very 
high  equicohesive  temperature,”  com- 
mented Quattlebamn.  Chimneynose 
gave  him  a reproachful  look. 

They  walked  into  the  office.  A pla- 
card on  the  wall  read:  “Damn  the  Cap- 
italists, full  speed  to  Socialism.”  Some-, 
one  had  carved  MxV  equals  PxT  on  the 
top  side  of  the  desk.  Quattlebamn  quiv- 
ered all  over.  It  was  the  first  formula 
he  had  seen  in  over  three  hours.  Sud- 
denly a feeling  of  nostalgia  SAvept  over 
him.  What  sort  of  people  Avere  these 
AA'ho  carried  no  slide  rules  and  yet  had 
the  nerve  to  consider  him  as  someone 
not  quite  normal?  Doubts  and  suspi- 
cions began  to  fill  his  mind.  He  had  had 
enough  of  this. 

“Well,  noAv  for  a feAv  entertaining 
moments  Avith  the  dear  old  Sociology 
Department.” 

Quattlebaum  Avas  sure  that  it  Avas 
time  for  him  to  go. 

It  Avas  very  late  AA'hen  a beAvildered 
Quattlebaum  at  last  returned  to  the  En- 
gineering Building.  The  engineers  had 
kept  the  neon  lights  burning  for  him, 
and  Avere  assembled  in  Dr.  Dy  Damitt’s 
office,  eagerly  aAvmiting  his  return. 

Shouts  of  “Bravo”  and  “Well  inter- 
polated” filled  the  air  as  Quattlebaum 
entered.  He  sank  into  a chair  and  shook 
his  head  sadly. 

“It’s  unbelievable,”  he  said  finally, 
beginning  to  sob  openly. 

The  smiles  vanished  from  the  faces 
of  the  instructors  and  they  croAA^ded 
closer  about  the  AA^eeping  Quattlebaum. 
BetAA-een  sobs,  he  related  the  entire 


gruesome  story,  '\^^len  he  had  finished, 
the  instructors  looked  at  one  another 
in  amazement.  They  Avere  dumbfound- 
ed. Finally  someone  said: 

“AVe  must  resoHe  here  and  noAv  to 
never  mention  those  creatures  again.” 

“Watch  those  split  infinitives!” 
screamed  Quatlebaum  hysterically. 

He  collapsed  on  the  floor  and  AA-as  car- 
ried quietly  into  the  Slot  Machine  Lab- 
oratory. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  to  do,”  said 
Dr.  Dy  Damitt. 

“AVe  must  differentiate  them!” 
“No,”  shouted  Snagglehedge,  aa’Iio 
alAA’ays  opjiosed  violence. 

“Tes,”  chorused  the  others,  “it  must 
be  done.” 

And  it  AA'as  done.  EAmn  to  this  day, 
if  you  tell  an  engineer  that  a certain 
student  is  an  A&S,  he  aauII  merely  reply: 
“Haven’t  you  forgotten  an  “S?” 
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New  Shopping  Center 

Continued  from  Page  9 

down  to  the  street  and  then  back  up  to 
the  roof  in  order  to  enter  the  theater. 
Next  to  the  theater  is  situated  a two- 
story  office  building  with  some  10,000 
square  feet  of  office  space ; there  is  an 
additional  parking  lot  near  this  build- 
ing. 

The  main  level  of  the  Center  which  is 
parallel  to  the  highway  consists  of  sev- 
enteen stores  and  a restaurant.  The 
drive-in  restaurant  will  be  a glass  en- 
closed Hot  Shoppe  located  on  the  north 
corner.  The  Center  will  consist  of  a 
I’eople’s  Drug  Stoi’e,  food  market,  bank. 
Western  Union,  florist,  beauty  parlor, 
hardware  store,  de])artment  store,  five 
and  ten  cent  store,  electrical  appliance 
shop,  ])hotogra])hy  studio,  novelty  store 
and  professional  offices.  The  building 
will  be  of  reinforced  concrete  with  pre- 
(*ast  concrete  exterior  walls.  Adjacent 
land  has  been  acquired  by  the  owners 
for  extension  of  the  parking  area. 

BETTE  JUNE  HOLLANDER 


What  makes  you  feel  you  have  to  drop  some 
subjects? 
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SN  - 13276 

Continued  from  Page  12 

In  1924  Plasmochin  was  developed  by 
the  Germans.  Until  this  time  there  was 
no  cure  for  malaria  caused  by  Plasmo- 
dium Vivax.  Malaria  is  characterized 
by  recurrance  of  chills  and  fevers  which 
occur  at  definite  intervals.  The  female 
anopheline  mosquito,  which  requires  the 
blood  of  human  or  domesticated  animals 
for  the  maturation  of  her  eggs,  injects 
the  malaria  parasite  in  the  sporozite 
stage  into  the  blood  stream  of  its  victim. 
The  parasite  enters  the  blood  cells 
where  it  multiplies  asexually.  It  is  dur- 
ing this  asexual  cycle  that  chills  and 
fever  occur.  Until  the  development  of 
Plasmochin  there  was  no  suppressive  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  fever.  Plas- 
mochin was  superior  to  atabrine  in  that 
it  was  colorless  but  it  was  impractical 
because  of  its  high  toxicity.  Plasmo- 
chin, which  is  administered  with  quinine 
in  order  to  be  effective  must  be  admin- 
istered at  the  maximum  dose.  Its  ex- 
treme toxicity  requires  close  medical 
supervision  after  application.  A differ- 
ent drug  was  needed,  one  which  would 
be  less  toxic  and  more  active  than  Plas- 
mochin. 

“Several  drucrs  have  been  developed” 
said  Ur.  Urake  in  his  illustrated  lecture, 
“but  none  of  the  anti-raalarials  now  be- 
iuT  used  as  sunnressives  will  cure  re- 
lapsine:  Vivax.”  SN-7618  and  SN-1 3.276 
•^ro  not  effective  in  curing  this  type  of 
disease. 

SN.  stands  for  the  survev  number  and 
1'^.27fi  i'^dicates  the  number  of  com- 
rtonnds  that  Avere  developed  in  the  study. 
S1V-1?^276  has  a nucleus  similar  to  that 
of  Plnsmocbin.  It  is  less  toxic  and  more 
pffective.  It  is  made  from  coal  tar  hy- 
drocarbons and  natural  products,  and 
therefore  ean  be  made  more  cheaply. 
It  is  more  practical  than  Atabrine  Avhich 
requires  1-10  gram  a daA^  to  be  effective. 

Continued  on  Page  27 


Pick-UpJ  T23 

Continued  from  Page  8 

him  feeling  strange  and  sick,  so  sick  that 
he  leaned  back  against  the  pole  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

Greg  smiled  inwardly,— “ Funny,  now 
the  glory’s  over,  “he  thought.  “The 
gang.  Buck,  my  big  brother,  Freddie, 
Merle — all  back  home  now, — I guess  in 
college.  Wonder  if  Frank  and  Mary 
are  married  now.  Mary  waited  three 
years  for  Frank  to  come  back  home.  1 
can  remember  the  night  Buck  left.  Mom, 
the  tears  streaming  down  her  face  try- 
ing her  damnedest  to  smile, — Dad  with 
his  hand  in  Buck’s,  and  looking  search- 
ingly  into  his  face.  Then  the  payoff — 
my  leaving  five  months  after  Buck, 
army  bound.  But  the  glory’s  gone  now 
— no  anxious  haggard  parents — no  cas- 
ualty lists— no  USO.”  Greg  smiled 
again.  “It’s  funny,  they  can  take  away 
their  front  line  guns,  they  can  take  their 
parades  and  twenty-one  gun  salutes — 
they  can  lock  up  all  the  purple  hearts 
and  gold  medals  in  the  universe,  but 
there’s  one  thing  Buck  and  I w^ent 
through  together — homesickness.  Sure, 
we  don’t  deserve  what  the  guys  who  did 
the  fighting  for  us  got — God  knows  we 
don’t  expect  it.  But  don’t  forget  me 
Mom,  Dad  and  Buck.” 

Greg  dug  into  his  pocket  and  pulled 
out  his  Camels  and  matches.  He  struck 
a match  and  watched  it  flare  up  like  a 
little  patch  of  warmth  and  happiness  in 
the  midst  of  the  night.  “God,  if  only 
somebody  were  here  to  talk  to.  You’re 
a big  boy  now,  Gregory”  he  told  him- 
self. Then  he  saw  her. 

The  street  was  almost  dark,  but  he 
could  see  her,  all  in  brown  walking  far 
over  on  the  side  of  the  pavement,  her 
lithe  young  body  gracefully  moving  with 
every  step.  She  stopped  at  a shop  win- 
dow and  gazed  for  a long  time  at  the 
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dimly  lighted  display.  When  she  turned 
Greg  stood  straight  and  leaned  forward 
a little.  She  turned,  and  her  eyes  were 
dark,  soft  and  luminous.  Greg’s  throat 
choked.  “Please,  please”  he  prayed. 

Then  she  turned  toward  him ! Slowly, 
hesitatingly,  then  swiftly,  as  he  felt  the 
tears  gather  in  his  eyes,  she  came  di- 
rectly to  him.  He  reached  out  to  touch 
iier.  Greg  whispered  “It’s  all  right — it’s 
all  right — I need  you  so,  my  girl.  ’ ’ 

A man  and  a dog  make  a home  even 
in  the  middle  of  a Paris  avenue.  He 
turned  and  walked  slowly  down  the 
street,  his  hand  on  the  big  dog’s  head. 


John  Dear,  I wish  you’d  speak  to  Rodney.  I 
caught  him  reading  the  Old  Line  again. 


The  new  housing  units,  which  are  not 
quonset  huts,  will  be  for  men  and  women 
\cterans  only. 

(Diamondback,  April  17) 
You  K-9’s  will  have  to  sleep  outside. 
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SN  - 13276 

Continued  from  Page  24 

One  tablet  of  SN-13276  a week  is  suf- 
ficiently suppressive. 

Dr.  Drake  stressed  the  fact  that  team 
work  was  essential  to  advance  in  Chem- 
otherapy. He  told  of  the  cooperation 
on  Pharmacology  work  of  Dr.  E.  K. 
Marshall  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
and  of  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  L.  H. 
Schmidt  on  toxology  of  the  product,  as 
well  as  clinical  testing  under  Dr.  Janes 
H.  Shannon.  Without  their  help,  SN- 
13276  would  still  be  but  another  relative 
of  Plasmochin. 

In  closing  Dr.  Drake  said  that  no  ulti- 
mate judgment  on  SN-13276  could  be 
passed  until  two  and  a half  years  have 
passed,  but  he  added,  “I  feel  justified 
in  saying  that  it  is  an  important,  prom- 
ising step  in  the  right  direction.  Other 
research  is  going  forward  and  other 
anti-malarial  agents  are  being  tested. 
Some  of  these  may  prove  superior.  At 
this  point  in  our  observation,  however, 
it  appears  that  SN-13276  is  the  only  po- 
tential creative  agent  for  Vivax  which 
can  be  used  without  too  great  danger  of 
accompanying  toxic  effects. 

AMY  CLARK 


If  you  ask  me,  he  did  better  with  the  brunette 
last  night. 
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The  Rainy  Days 

Continued  from  Page  7 

when  we  damn  near  starved  to  death. 
I wonder  what  he  thinks  now  ? 

I gets  to  thinking.  Johnny  Garcia, 
I says  to  myself,  there’s  no  money  in 
this  small  time  stuff.  You  gotta  get  with 
the  big  boys.  This  is  too  slow  for  you. 
So,  I talks  to  a few  of  the  boys  and  we 
line  up  a good  fast  organization  with 
me  as  head  man.  Get  into  dope-ped- 
dling racket  as  a starter,  later  knocking 
off  banks  and  acting  as  a protective 
agency. 

Things  look  rosy  for  a while,  but  just 
when  I got  some  big  plans  ahead,  I gets 
nabbed  by  the  Feds.  They  ain’t  got 
nothing  on  me,  see,  but  they  slip  a fast 
one  past  and  I winds  up  doing  a seven- 
year  stretch  for  income-tax  evasion. 
Some  joke,  eh? 

When  I get  out  after  doing  five  and  a 
half  years  on  good  time,  feel  kind  of 
lost.  Most  of  the  mob  is  dead,  in  the 
stir,  or  settled  down.  Happen  to  meet 
Louie  Ricotta,  my  old  lieutenant,  who’s 
running  a new  organization.  He  asks 
me  if  I want  to  cut  myself  in,  but  at 
first  I’m  kind  of  leery.  This  outfit  has 
the  job  of  knocking  off  people  who  are- 
n’t wanted.  Pays  big  money  too.  I just 
don’t  feel  like  going  back  as  a small 
man.  Louie,  finally  agrees  to  cut  me  in 
as  his  lieutenant,  which  means  I won’t 
have  to  do  any  of  the  dirty  work.  Well, 
before  long  I’m  head  man.  Convince  a 
couple  of  the  boys  that  Louie  is  losing 
his  nerve  and  Louie  winds  up  floating 
in  the  East  River. 

Here  I am,  finally  up  with  the  big 
boys.  Yes  sir,  flashy  clothes,  fast  cars, 
sweet  mommas,  and  the  swankiest 
apartment  in  town.  Things  are  running 
smooth  as  clockwork.  The  local  bulls 
even  called  in  the  F.B.I.,  but  they  still 
can ’t  touch  us. 

AU  of  a sudden  we  gets  the  works. 
One  of  my  boys  gets  plugged  doing  a 


job  and  thinking  he ’s  going  to  die,  blabs. 
I move  fast  and  just  manage  to  beat  it 
out  of  the  states  and  hole  up  in  Mexico. 
Christ!  What  a place.  In  some  of 
those  hills  in  Mexico,  a man  could  live 
and  die  and  nobody  would  know  the  dif- 
ference. I decide  to  wait  till  the  heat 
cools  off  and  maybe  some  day  return. 

The  next  tting  I know,  the  war  breaks 
out.  This  is  perfect  cause  I figure  the 
F.B.I.  wiU  be  too  busy  chasing  the  Jer- 
ries and  Japs  to  pay  much  attention  to 
me.  So,  after  two  and  a half  years  of 
living  with  the  Spicks,  I hauls  myself 
back  to  the  states.  Even  got  a card  say- 
ing I’m  a Mex.  Supposed  to  work  as  a 
farm  laborer  on  one  of  those  California 
farms.  Can  you  imagine  that?  Me, 
Johnny  Garcia,  a farm  hand? 

First  chance  I get,  I head  East,  figur- 
ing on  picking  up  some  of  that  easy 
dough  laying  around. 

One  day,  just  after  I’m  back,  I pick 
up  a paper  and  come  across  the  name, 
James  Severino,  son  of  Antonio  Sever- 
ino.  Queens,  New  York.  This  guy  is  my 
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kid  brother,  the  old  man’s  pet.  The  only 
one  the  old  man  could  get  to  go  to  school. 
The  kid  had  graduated  college  and  was 
going  to  be  a lawyer.  This  paper  says 
he  was  killed  in  action  and  the  old  man’s 
going  to  have  a medal  presented  to  him 
by  some  big  general.  Can  you  beat  that ! 
Seems  the  kid  was  a medico  and  was 
pulling  some  guy  who  had  been  wound- 
ed, back  with  him.  The  kid  also  gets  hit, 
see,  but  goes  right  on  dragging  the  other 
guy  back.  Brings  him  in  and  then  top- 
ples over  dead. 

I gets  to  figuring  that  maybe  I’d  like 
to  see  the  parade  and  maybe  if  I hid  in 
the  crowd,  nobody  will  see  me.  Besides, 
I got  a mustache  and  dyed  my  hair.  My 
own  mother  wouldn’t  know  me.  Don’t 
get  me  wrong.  Father,  I’m  no  sentimen- 
tal jerk.  But  I ain’t  seen  the  old  man  in 
eight  or  nine  years,  and  he  is  all  I got 
left.  Ma  died  while  I was  in  Mexico 
and  the  other  kids  aU  grew  up  and 
moved  away. 

Well,  I goes  out  to  the  parade  and 
manages  to  get  lost  in  the  crowd.  Feel- 
ing pretty  safe  too,  because  it’s  a big 
mob.  I watch  the  general  pin  the  medal 
on  Pop  and  I see  he’s  acting  pretty 
proud.  Standing  straight  as  a soldier. 
Inside  it  must  hurt,  but  my  old  man 
ain’t  that  kind  of  a guy.  He  don’t  show 
nobody  the  pain. 

I starts  thinking  about  how  Pop  has 
changed.  His  hair  white  as  snow,  face 
thin,  plenty  of  wrinkles.  He  looks  like 
a tired  old  man.  I can  remember  when 
he  had  the  blackest,  wavy  hair  in  town. 
All  the  other  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood used  to  be  jealous  of  my  old  lady 
because  her  husband  was  so  handsome. 
Am  just  beginning  to  walk  away  when 
two  Feds  come  up  to  me  and  say,  “Hello 
Johnny,  long  time  no  see.”  I laugh  it 
off,  tell  them  they’re  crazy,  but  the  jigs 
up. 

You  know  what?  It  was  raining  that 
day  too. 

Well,  the  trial  was  an  open  an’  shut 
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case.  My  old  man  never  even  showed, 
not  that  he  could  help.  Guess  he  didn’t 
want  people  to  know  I was  his  son. 
JMight  disgrace  the  other  kid’s  name. 
That  don’t  bother  me  though,  If  that’s 
tlie  way  he  wanted  it,  O.K.  by  me. 

Funny  ain’t  it?  Me  going  to  the 
cliair,  my  kid  brother  dying  a hero.  The 
old  man  losing  two  sons.  Wonder  what 
lie  thinks  of  America  now?” 

Father  Ryan  said  nothing.  Just  kept 
looking  down  at  the  floor  in  front  of  him. 
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Hey!  I took  late  leave.  We  can  use  the  door. 


He:  Please.  . . . please! 

She:  NO! 

He:  Just  this  once. 

She:  No,  I said. 

He:  Aw — hell,  ma.  All  the  other  kids  are 

going  barefoot.— EXCHANGE. 
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Music  and  Stage 

Capitol  Theater 

Booking  dates  are  still  vague  for  the  summer 
but  two  personalities  that  will  be  here  are  Larry 
Stevens  and  the  Duncan  Sisters.  John  Calvert, 
the  outstanding  hypnotist  will  be  a regular  at- 
traction each  year  beginning  with  a week  in  mid- 
August.  Don’t  miss  Calvert  he’s  worth  seeing. 
In  fact,  he’s  astounding.  (On  F St.  between 
13  and  14th.) 

Tuskegee  Institute  Choir 

The  famed  colored  choir  will  appear  in  Consti- 
tution Hall  on  June  3.  It’s  the  first  time  in  Con- 
stitution Hall’s  history  that  a colored  group  has 
ever  performed  there.  Last  year  there  was  wide- 
spread publicity  concerning  Marion  Anderson, 
prominent  soprano,  who  was  prohibited  from 
singing  at  Constitution  because  she  was  colored. 
The  choir  isn’t  being  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
Hall  and  all  the  funds  of  the  performance  will 
go  toward  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  (19th 
and  D St.) 

Concerts 

Watergate  Concerts 

The  music  is  played  by  the  National  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
commencing  June  16  through  July  26.  It’s  con- 
sidered extremely  effective  to  rent  a canoe  (they 
can  be  rented  at  Hain’s  Point  or  Dempsey’s  Boat 
House)  and  listen  to  the  soft  music  on  the  waters 
of  the  Potomac.  The  schedule  of  the  Watergate 
is:  June  16,  Conductor  Alexander  Smallens  and 
Guest  Soloist  Dorothy  Maynor,  colored  soprano. 
June  19,  Conductor  Alexander  Smallens,  all  Rus- 
sian program;  Guest  Soloist  Jacques  Gordon, 
violinist.  June  21,  Conductor  Alexander  Smal- 
lens; Guest  Soloist  Reino  Luoma,  pianist.  June 
23,  Conductor  Richard  Bales;  Guest  Soloist  Paul 
Makovsky,  violinist.  June  26,  Conductor  Richard 
Bales,  (iuest  Soloist  Evelyn  Swarthout,  pianist. 
June  28,  Unscheduled.  June  30,  Conductor 
Richard  Bales;  Guest  Soloist  Percy  Granger, 
pianist.  July  14,  All  orchestral  program  of 
Tso’iaikowsky.  July  19,  Alec  Templeton,  pianist. 
July  24,  all  Gershwin  program  conducted  by 
Alexander  Smallens;  Guest  Soloist  Earl  Wild, 
pianist.  July  26,  Conductor  Alexander  Smallens; 
Guest  Soloist  Lanny  Ross. 


Plays 

Laura 

The  leading  role  stars  Miriam  Hopkins,  one  of 
Hollywood’s  finest  dramatic  actresses.  The  critics 
predict  the  play  to  be  above  par  in  acting  and 
script.  For  the  first  time  in  the  theater’s  his- 
tory a reverse  procedure  is  being  used  in  this 
play;  the  play  is  taken  from  a movie  instead  of 
the  old  procedure  of  taking  a movie  plot  from 
a play.  The  method  should  be  interesting.  Run- 
ning dates  are  May  27  to  June  1.  (National 
Theater  nightly  at  8:30.  Mats,  on  Wed.  and 
Sat.  at  2:30.) 

The  Doctor  In  Spite  of  His  Wife 

A marionette  drama  for  adult  entertainment 
produced  by  the  Mt.  Vernon  Players.  This  will 
be  the  first  in  a series  of  three  marionette  shows 
sponsored  during  the  summer.  The  material  for 
the  play  is  partly  from  Voltaire  and  is  partly 
original.  The  exact  dates  of  the  performance 
are  uncertain  but  will  take  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  June.  Admission  is  free.  (Undercross 
Auditor'um  at  900  Mass.  Ave.  N.  W.) 

niood  Food  and  Entertainment 

Hotel  Statler 

Dinner,  dancing,  and  entertainment  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Embassy  Room.  Two  dance 
bands.  Good  food  and  the  ice  cream  pie  is 
something  you  shouldn’t  miss.  Cover  after  10 
p.  m.  Expensive.  Xavier  Cugat  and  Guy  'Lom- 
bardo are  booked  for  the  summer.  (16th  and  K.) 
Starlight  Roof 

Perfect  spot  for  summer  night-clubing.  Danc- 
ing under  the  stars  to  a good  orchestra.  Inex- 
pensive minimum.  (Roger  Smith  Hotel.  18th 
and  Penna.  Ave.) 

Shoreham  Terrace 

The  Terrace,  a part  of  the  dignified  Shoreham 
Hotel  will  open  around  Declaration  Day.  Music 
is  supplied  by  Barney  Lowe’s  orchestra.  There’s 
a floor  show  night.  Sophisticated  atmosphere 
and  enjoyable  dancing  outside.  Cover  charge. 
Expensive.  (Shoreham  Hotel,  2500  Calvert  St.) 
Five  O’clock  Club 

Newly  opened  club  with  big  name  entertain- 
ment and  good  food.  Delicious  steaks  and  lob- 
sters at  reasonable  prices.  May  23-29  Adrian 
Rollini  Trio.  May  29  Deek  Watson  and  The 
Brown  Dots.  Following  Watson  will  be  Thelma 
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Carpenter  and  her  trio.  Booking  dates  for  June 
will  include  The  Three  Suns  (of  T'wilight  Time), 
Maxine  Sullivan,  and  the  Jones  Brothers.  No 
cover  or  minimum.  (621  Penna.  Ave.  N.  W.) 
Cannon’s  Steak  House 

Moderately  priced  restaurant  famous  for  their 
steaks,  chops,  and  seafood.  Bar.  Dinner  served 
4 to  lOiSO.  In  the  heart  of  the  market  at  1270 
5th  St.  N.  E. 

Hayden  Farm 

Old  southern  atmosphere  surrounded  by  a plan- 
tation. Food  is  southern  style  and  excellent. 
Lunch  12-2  at  1.25  and  1.50.  Dinner  5-8  from 
1.50  to  2.25.  By  reservation  only.  Perfect  place 
to  take  a date.  All  the  way  out  Ga.  Ave.  (10400 
Ga.  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Shepherd  1066.) 
Hogate’s  Sea  Food  Restauant 

One  of  the  best  sea  food  houses  in  Washington. 
Dinners  priced  to  meet  every  pocket.  Most  cel- 
ebrated for  their  Shore  Platter  ($3)  that  is  the 
size  of  three  combined  platters  and  filled  with 
that  much  food.  Only  men  can  finish  it.  (9th 
and  Maine  Ave.  S.  W.) 

BALTIMORE 

Ramsay  Street  Players 

The  players  opened  their  summer  season  May 
17  with  the  play  production  of  “Kiss  and  Tell.” 
Other  outstanding  Broadway  hits  that  will  fol- 
lO'W  are  “Papa  Is  All,”  “Ramshackle  Inn,”  “The 
Royal  Family,”  “Best  Foot  Forward,”  and  “Three 
Cornered  Moon.”  The  plays  will  be  given  at  the 
Guild  Theater,  12  West  22nd  St.,  on  Friday,  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  of  each  week  at  8:40  p.m. 
Candlelight  Lodge 

Near  Catonsville  and  in  the  country.  It’s  a 
large  old  home,  remodeled  and  furnished  with 
antiques  of  the  Colonial  period.  The  food  is 
good  and  the  atmosphere  is  inviting. 

Hollywood  Inn 

Best  steaks  in  vicinity  of  College  Park.  The 
Inn  is  pine  panelled  and  has  candles  that  orna- 
ment the  tables.  It  produces  that  romantic  ef- 
fect! (On  the  road  to  Laurel.) 

Chesapeake 

One  of  the  nicest  restaurants  in  Baltimore. 
Food  is  superior  especially  the  charcoal  steaks 
and  the  juicy  roast-beef.  The  inside  is  decorated 
nicely.  Prices  range  from  moderate  to  expensive. 
(On  North  Charles. 
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College  Texts  and  Supplies 


Maryland  Book  Exchange 


Opposite  South  Gate 
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The  NEWS  LEADER 

“The  Home  Paper  of  Upper  Prince  George’s  County” 

Covering  College  Park, 

Laurel,  and  Bowie 


Subscription 
$1.50  per  year 


Business  Office: 
357  Main  St. 
Laurel,  Md. 


It’s  all  up  to 
you.  Son..! 


Son:  But  you’d  be  glad  if  I stud- 
ied medicine,  wouldn’t  you? 

Dad:  Naturally,  Son.  But  it  isn’t  the 
easiest  life,  you  know  . . . 

Son  : That’s  not  the  point.  Dad  . . . 

Dad:  , . . seven  years  of  college,  and 
then  you’ve  only  begun  to 
study . . . 

Son:  But  you’d  do  it  again.  Dad! 

Dad:  . . . and  you  won’t  make  a lot 
of  money  . . . scarcely  a living 
at  first. 

Son:  We’ve  always  had  enough. 
And  it’s  not  the  money. 

Dad:  What’s  more,  there’s  little  time 
for  pleasure... not  even  enough 
for  home  life  . . . 

Son  : You  and  mother  are  the  hap- 
piest people  / know. 

Dad  : . . . because  people  don’t  always 
get  sick  during  office  hours. 

Son  : I’ve  already  decided.  Dad. 
You  forget  my  father  hap- 
pens to  be  a doctor! 


More  Doctors  smoke  camels 

A^ationwic/e 

suraer-  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Doctors  in  every  field  of  medicine  . . . grad- 
uates of  every  great  medical  school  in  the 
United  States  . . . these  were  among  the  1 13,597 
doctors  recently  surveyed  hy  three  leading  in- 
dependent research  organizations. 

One  of  the  subjects  in  this  nationwide  survey 
was  personal  cigarette  preference.  “What  cig- 
arette do  you  yourself  prefer  to  smoke.  Doc- 
tor.?” was  the  gist  of  the  query.  .And  the  brand 
most  named  hy  doctors  was  Camel. 

Try  Camels  yourself.  Compare  them  for 
mildness  . . . for  that  full,  rich  flavor  that  keeps 
on  tasting  good  from  pack  to  pack. 


Camels 


YOUR  "T-ZONE"  WILL  TELL  YOU 

The“T-Zone”-T 
for  taste  and  T for 
throat  — is  your  own 
proving  ground  for 
any  cigarette.  Only 
yozcr  taste  and  throat 
can  decide  which 
cigarette  tastes 
best  to  you . . . 
how  it  affects 
your  throat. 


Cost/ier  Tblfaccos 


dear  boss  the  other  day  i 
am  crawling  around  the  great  literature 
stored  in  the  back  room  of 
the  library  that  is  not  zal  s 
this  time  and  i am  worming 
right  into  archie  the  cockroach  s book 
tliat  don  marquis  put  his  j h 
to  and  i am  devouring  wliat 
he  says  so  i am  getting 
the  idea  that  maybe  since  you 
are  always  leaving  your  portable  here 
in  the  office  and  spilling  coke 
and  cracker  crumbs  all  over  the 
place  for  m3'  midnight  snack  that 
i would  be  letting  you  in 
on  the  views  as  a worm 
sees  it  X X X X 
being  as  how  i too  am 
in  archie  s position  in  that  i 
cannot  get  to  the  capitalizer  and 
a letter  kev  at  the  same 
time  you  must  not  mind  m3' 
lack  of  stereot3'pe  by  the  wav 
thanks  for  leaving  the  dictionarv  open 
it  is  much  easier  to  use 
if  i do  not  have  to 
]msh  back  that  hcav3'  cover  where 
was  i oh  cajiitalizations  and  jnmetua- 
tions 

gee  Webster  was  quite  a guy 

huh  X X X X X 

bv  wav  of  giving  you  m3' 

background  references  boss  i believe  you 

should  know  that  i am  the 

last  in  line  of  the  famous 

angler  sextuplets  altho  i must  confess 

that  fame  has  inhibited  me  to 

a certain  extent  to  wit  i 

want  to  do  ever3’thing  in  sixes 

you  ma3'  have  noticed  this  idios3’ncrasy 

in  this  mv  note  of  introduction 

hi  i just  can  t underlined  put 

more  or  less  than  six  words 


jHeiie/ii  ta  tUe 


....  we>  neAJLe'i  jjUtiiJted  fueGxlUn(^ 


Dkau  Sik: 

1 sort  of  thought  tliat  vou  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  happens  to 
vour  magazine  after  3’ou  publish  it. 
Well,  somehow  your  magazine  found  its 
wav  up  to  our  farm  and  since  Ma  and 
me  don’t  do  much  reading,  it  just  laid 
around  the  house  for  quite  a spell. 

Then  one  dav  1 lieard  Ma  calling 
from  out  b.ack  that  we  was  out  of  Sears 
and  Roebuck  Catalogs.  Well  sir,  I hap- 
pened to  notice  vour  magazine  l3'ing 
there  so  . . . 

* * •*■ 

Dk.u!  Sik: 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  joke  about  the 
dirtv  windowj)ane  Well,  vou  couldn’t 
see  through  it  auvwav  ! Ma  ! 11a!  I bet 
you’re  still  laughing. 

Well,  there’s  j)lentv  more  where  that 
came  from,  and  for  onlv  ten  dollars  Tm 
<>'oing  to  send  vou  . . . 


oil  a line  .x  x x 

the  other  dav  i am  wriggling 

around  the  grill  for  a little 

swim  and  besides  a giu'  gets 

thirstv  everv  now  and  then  i 

am  hearing  a joe  complain  to 

another  stag  i believe  that  is 

what  vou  call  men  humans  when 

there  is  not  a girl  human 

hanging  on  their  pocketbooks  that  his 

date  got  a eampus  that  was 

wli3’  he  was  alone  boss  he 

did  not  look  well  i do 

not  see  wli3'  he  should  not 

be  elated  after  all  it  is 

not  frequenth'  that  a gal  gets 

to  take  over  a whole  campus 

even  if  it  is  for  one 

night  or  is  it  x x 

i should  be  liking  to  meet 

her  tho  perhajjs  the  feeling  might 

not  be  smootual  x x x 

vours  X X X X x 
X X X X X sixie 


Deak  Sir; 

In  your  last  issue,  I couldn’t  help 
but  notice  several  inaccuracies.  I there- 
fore feel  that  it  is  m3'  dut3'  to  call  these 
errors  to  3'our  attention.  Naturally  if 
vou  are  uot  going  to  except  these  criti- 
cisms in  the  proper  sj)irit,  3'ou  have  to 
read  no  further  . . . 

* * * 

Dear  Son: 

I guess  1)3'  this  time  you  have  re- 
ceived quite  a few  letters  criticizing 
your  magazine.  But  don’t  become  dis- 
couraged. Your  mother  and  I want  you 
to  know  that  we  think  it  is  just  about 
the  funniest  tiling  that  we  have  ever 
read  although  we  didn’t  understand 
some  of  the  jokes. 

However,  we  feel  that  there  should 
be  a few  changes.  For  instance,  on  the 
co\er  we  think  that  vou  should  . . . 

* * 11- 

Dear  Sir: 

Congratulations  on  a fine  piece  of 
work!  All  the  fellows  down  here  think 
vour  magazine  is  simjily  swell.  We’ve 
never  read  anvthing  that  appealed  to 
us  quite  so  much. 

Wc  first  saw  vour  magazine  here  at 
.St.  Elizabeth’s  last  month  when  . . . 


The  editors  wish  to  take  this 
space  to  request  all  gentle  readers 
who  are  not  among  the  above  cate- 
gories to  extend  their  kind 
thoughts  and  suggestions  through 
the  medium  of  the  above  column. 
We  hasten  to  assure  you  that  all 
epistles  do  not  receive  the  same 
fate  as  these  did,  but  that  each 
shall  receive  our  individual  care 
and  affection  appropriate  to  its  con- 
tent. 
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October  in  the 
month  of  the  sere 
iicllorc  leaf 


William  I.akenian 
Editor 
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Ik‘c;)use  of  illness,  James  E.  Tether, 
one  of  the  Old  iJiie’s  most  faithful 
eontrihutors,  -was  unable  to  return  to 
school  this  semester.  “Jet,”  as  he  is 
Iviiown,  entered  Maryland  in  Septemhei 
t.'i,  and  after  being  pledged  and  initi- 
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ated  into  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  organization  in 
the  spring  of  ’46. 

Besides  his  cartoons  in  the  Old  Line, 
“Jet”  was  active  in  the  Footlight  Club 
In  appreciation  for  all  he  has  done, 
we  dedicate  these  pages  to  “Jet.” 


Look  Brother — you  r,o<h  wm#\t  vow  LtKE ; 

t'LL  RViH  WHftT  X ttKE  ! 
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Here  it  is  the  middle  of  October  al- 
ready with  only  71  shopping  days  to 
Christmas  left  and  we’ve  been  sitting 
around  twiddling  our  thumbs  and  wor- 
rying about  the  fate  of  our  Atomic  age. 
Harry  and  Henry  and  Jimmy  are  no 
'onger  that-a-way  about  each  other,  and 
Wild  Bull  is  running  around  with  the 
Heet  keeping  late  hours  in  what  is  “no- 
body’s damn  business”  but  his  own.  To 
add  to  the  situation,  latest  communiques 
bring  word  that  young  widow  Brown 
is  desperately  ill  and  that  Ma  Perkins’ 
home  is  about  to  be  mortgaged  out  from 
under  her.  Anybody  with  half  an  eye 
can  tell  that  these  are  not  good  signs, 
and  anybody  with  two  eyes  and  an  A-1 
status  can  tell  you  where  he  is  going 
to  take  a trip  before  long. 

Now  the  trouble  with  all  tliis  mess 
(and  don’t  tell  me  different  because 
I’ve  read  Time)  is  tliat  there  is  not 
enough  patience  and  understanding  in 
the  world.  We’ve  gone  and  given  those 
people  the  best  years  of  our  life  and 
what  do  we  get  for  it.  Nohod}-  under- 
stands us. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  good  days 
when  the  world  was  triangulated  be- 
tween the  smoking  pipe,  a stubby  cigar, 
and  a jaunty  cigarette  holder.  In  those 
blissful  days  the  evil  weed  of  tobacco 
was  full  flagrant  even  with  the  ration 
and  scarcity  of  materials.  Crosby  and 
.*^inatra  were  publicly  acknowledged  as 
being  addicted.  Even  our  own  Aunt 
Lizzie  was  rumored  so  in  the  quiet  se- 
clusion of  her  attic.  Yet  now  the  hot 
heads  prevail  and  the  wild  tongues 
stomp  and  the  anti-weed  forces  are 
rampant  again.They  forget  the  enor- 
mous virtues  of  the  briar  and  kay- 
woodie.  They  seek  to  destroy  the  guid- 
ing light  of  our  swaddling  Atomic  babe. 
But  ’-ve  smoked  our  pipe  and  Uncle  Joe 
smoked  his  pipe  and  in  our  own  modest 
way  we  like  to  think  it  is  the  pipe 
smokers  of  America  who  are  really  do- 
ing the  best  to  ward  off  World  War  III, 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  so 
many  familiar,  smiling  faces  on 
the  campus  after  the  long,  52-20, 
summer.  Of  course,  a few  of  these 
faces  have  been  smiling  around 
the  campus  since  the  late  thirties, 
but,  nevertheless,  we’re  glad  they 
didn’t  flunk  out. 


It  is  not  our  usual  policy  to  criticize 
objectionable  campus  conditions  since 
another  University  periodical  seems  to 
have  a monopoly  on  that  department. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  something 
should  definitely  be  done  about  the 
Maryland  cheers. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  discourag- 
ing as  to  have  a handful  of  the  opposing 
team’s  fans  giv^e  out  with  a loud  rousing, 
clieer  that  echoes  throughout  the  sta- 
dium, and  then  have  the  vast  throng  of 
Maryland  supporters  come  forth  with 
the  .’inswering  statement  that  “Our 
team  is  red  hot.”  The  exact  same  effect 
could  be  achieved  by  having  someone 
announce  over  the  P.  A.  system  that 
“Maryland  is  playing  simply  torrid 
football.” 

As  we  see  it,  the  cheers  can  be  broken 
down  into  three  classes:  (l)  The  nos- 
talgic cheers — these  are  so  old  that 
they  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  all  the 
aln.nni  from  192.3  on  back.  (2)  The 
nursery  school  cheers — these  are  of 
the  “]\Iary  had  a little  lamb”  variety 
and  greatly  delight  the  four  and  five 
year  olds.  (3)  The  physical  cheers — 
these  consist  of  hand-waving,  foot- 
stamping, hog-calling  and  other  such 
exhilerating  exercises.  They  are  most 
popular  with  the  restless  teen-agers. 

Thus  we  have  the  Maryland  cheers, 
such  as  they  are.  We  could  have  in- 
cluded the  Spelling  cheers,  and  the 
M’histling  cheers  and  the  Swaying 
cheers  but  we’re  getting  disgusted. 
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We  would  like  to  hear  more  of 
the  veteran  who  is  supposedly  day- 
dodging  from  Salisbury.  Person- 
ally, we  think  it’s  a rather  large 
undertaking,  but  then  again,  he  is 
from  the  Eastern  Shore. 


We  met  a fellow  named  Zybowski 
recently’  who  reports  that  he  was  j^et 
to  hear  his  name  ealled  in  a class.  It 
seems  that  with  the  increased  enroll- 
ment, only  the  most  garrulous  instruc- 
tors are  able  to  get  beyond  S or  T in 
tlieir  alloted  fifty  minutes.  By  some 
strange  coincidence,  Mr.  Z.  rooms  with 
a chap  by  the  name  of  Aachen  who  is 
faced  with  cpiite  the  opposite  situation. 
Frankly,  we  don’t  envy  either  one. 


The  Schedule  of  Classes  revealed 
1 hat  the  over-v/orked  Dr.  StaflF  has 
had  his  classes  considerably  les- 
sened as  compared  with  other 
years.  However,  he  still  seems  to 
have  his  just  share  in  “Physical 
Education  (Women).”  More  power 
to  him.  Has  anyone,  as  yet,  discov- 
ered the  sexless  “new  student” 
mentioned  in  Part  1 of  Registra- 
tion Procedure? 


By  this  time,  every  freshman  has 
been  exposed,  in  one  way  or  another  to 
Maryland’s  famed  “Ten  Command- 
ments,” which  are  supposedly  devised 
during  their  first  few  months  at  Mary- 
land. This  is  all  very  eneouraging,  but 
no  one  has  ever  printed  a list  of  rules 
for  governing  the  students’  conduct 
after  they  pass  from  the  “lowly  fresh- 
man” stage.  Therefore,  we  present 
herewith  the  OLD  LINE’S  “Ten  Com- 
mandments for  Upperclassmen:” 

1.  NEVER  ask  an  upper  classman 
what  average  he  made  the  previous 
semester.  (This  is  always  a touchy  sub- 
ject and  often  leads  to  bitter  feelings) 


2.  NliVER,  under  any  circum- 
stances, attend  a class  when  a pre- 
viously arranged  “mass  cut”  is  sched- 
uled. (You  would  only  be  labeled  a 
“stinker”  by  the  class  and  the  instruc- 
tor as  well.  After  all,  even  teachers 
like  a rest  occasionally.) 

3.  ALWAYS  allow  the  mail  to  ac- 
eumulate  in  your  mail  box  for  at  le.ast 
two  weeks.  (This  lets  the  mail  clerks 
know  you  too  have  friends  and  greatly 
increases  their  opinion  of  you. 

4.  AI/WAYS  make  clever  changes 
and  additions  on  the  various  posters 
about  the  campus.  (This  will  let  the 
student  body  know  that  you  are  strictly 
a humorist  at  heart.) 

5.  NEVER  return  a library  book 
until  you  have  received  at  least  three 
overdue  notices.  ( Thus,  the  librarian 
assumes  that  you  are  a true  bookworm, 
and  you  profit  accordingly.) 

6.  ALWAYS  include  a few  “spicy” 
ejiisodes  in  your  themes.  (After  all 
there’s  nothing  like  a little  uninhibited 
romance  to  liven  up  a dull  theme.) 

7.  ALWAYS  make  it  a point  to 
call  your  instructors  by  their  first 
names.  (This  creates  a much  needed 
air  of  informant}'  and  causes  the 
teachers  to  look  upon  you  in  an  entirely 
different  light.) 

8.  NEVER  give  a freshman  a 
break!  (This  will  make  them  look  at 
you  in  awe  and  thus  strengthen  your 
prestige  on  campus.) 

9.  NEVER  fail  to  register  for  at 
least  two  or  three  courses  that  you 
intend  to  drop  after  several  weeks. 
(This  brings  you  in  contact  with  many 
new  instructors  and  shows  everyone 
that  you’re  really  quite  intellectual.) 

10.  ALWAYS  pass  on  any  rumors 
which  you  may  hear  regardless  of  their 
reliability.  (This  causes  an  air  of  ex- 
])ectancy  among  the  students  and  makes 
everyone  think  that  you’re  really  “in 
the  know.”) 


OcioJte^ 


^ovemleA, 


januGA4^ 


^eJfA44G/Uf. 


A certain  K.  D.  will  accept  a Phi 
Delt’s  pin  announcing  that,  “This  time 
it’s  the  real  thing.’’  . . . Three  Sigma 
Chi  ]iledges  will  he  apprehended 
trying  to  steal  the  Ka])pa  Key  ...  A 
sophomore  in  Sylvester  will  hit  the 
daily  double  at  Pimlico  for  $2.38. -lO  . . . 
Four  veterans  will  be  discovered  living 
in  an  abandoned  chicken-house  . . . The 
DIAMONDBACK  will  run  an  editorial 
in  protest  . . . The  Dean  of  Women  will 
announee  that  camjjuses  are  up  36^ 
over  last  year  . . . Someone  will  paint 
“Kehoe  was  here”  on  the  roof  of 
Calvert  . . . 

Two  floats  will  break  down  at  the 
Homecoming  game.  The  second  half 
w'ill  be  held  up  for  two  hours  . . . The 
De'ta  Gam’s  will  have  to  call  the  police 
to  eject  seven  Sigma  Nu  alumni  from 
their  house  . . . The  Student  Life  Com 
mittee  will  veto  the  Footlight  Club’s 
plan  to  give  “Tobacco  Road”  ...  A 
certain  K.  D.  will  return  her  Phi  Delt 
pin  declaring  that,  “I  always  knew  I’d 
fall  for  a Theta  Chi”  . . . The  football 
team  will  win  three  straight  and  w’ill  be 
labeled  as  “Heading  for  a Bowl  bid”  . . . 

Fire  will  sweep  the  back  room  of  the 
Grill.  Bobby  Jones  will  drag  out  two 
A.T.O.’s  and  a Phi  Kap.  He  will  be 
made  an  honorarj"  member  of  both  fra- 
ternities . . . Classes  will  be  dismissed 
to  hear  a Peruvian  Ambassador  speak 
ijig  in  the  Coliseum.  P'ifty-eight  stu- 
dents will  attend  . . . THE  DIAMOND- 
BACK  Avill  run  an  editorial  protesting 
the  “general  laek  of  interest”  . . . Five 
•S.A.E.’s  will  be  expelled  for  singing 
“Old  Black  Joe”  on  the  Alpha  Z lawn 

The  Rossborough  Club  will  announee 
that  Harry  James  is  “])ractieally 
signed”  for  the  next  dance  . . . Four 
.\.O.Pi  pledges  will  be  drojiped  for 
buying  cars  that  weren’t  convertibles 
. . . The  Dean  of  Women  will  announce 
that  any  girl  who  gets  pinned  will  get 
a free  late  leave  . . . One  hundred  and 
seventeen  girls  will  aceept  pins  inside 
of  eight  days  . . . Everyone  will  be 
cramming  for  finals  . . . Two  girls  in 
.\nnie  A.  will  take  too  many  No-Doz 
tablets  and  will  stay  awake  for  nine 
days  . . . 

Everyone  will  be  saying  that,  “This 
semester  I’m  really  going  to  hit  the 
books”  ...  A certain  K.D.  will  give 
back  her  'J'hcta  Clii  pin  in  favor  of  a 
lighter  K.A.  pin  . . . Four  janitors  will 


About  the 


The  OLD  LINE  is  indeed 
privileged  to  introduce  its  guest; 
writer,  Horace  Glimp.  Horace] 
has  gained  a wide  reputation  here- 
at  Maryland  through  his  uncanny! 
abilit}’^  for  making  accurate  pre- 
dictions. And  so,  it  is  with  al 
great  deal  of  pride  that  we  here 
present  his  predictions  for  the 
coming  school  year. 

Horace’s  unique  ability  as  a 
forecaster  was  first  noted  in  1941 
when,  at  the  start  of  the  falll 
semester,  he  predicted  that  he 
would  flunk  out  in  Februarv.  Sure 
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Author 

enough,  Horace  flunked  out.  Since 
then  he  has  predicted  five  subse- 
quent failures  witli  deadly  accu- 
racy. 

Some  of  Horace’s  other  tri- 
umphs include:  Selection  of  Tru- 
man as  Roosevelt’s  successor ; 
Prediction  that  Maryland  would 
hav'e  slightly  larger  enrollment 
this  fall;  and  Picking  the  winner 
of  the  Girl’s  Basketball  Tourna- 
ment in  1943.  Horace’s  latest 
prediction  is  that  he  will  again 
flunk  out  this  semester.  We  know 
lie  is  right ! 


i. 


resign  hetrausc  of  “deterioration  of  for- 
mer academic  standards”  . . . The  DIA- 
MOND B.\(' K will  run  a “protest”  edi- 
torial . . . 'I’he  Rossliorough  Dance  will 
he  given  with  music  by  a five-piece 
hand  from  Portland,  Me.  . . . The  Dean 
of  W'omen  will  announce  that  two  frat, 
pins  do  not  entitle  the  owner  to  two 
free  late  leaves  . . . 

Students  will  wage  a strike  against  . 
the  Dining  Hall.  Several  newspapers 
will  run  jiicturcs  of  freshmen  eating 
grass  in  front  of  the  dorms  . . . The 
DIAMONDBACK  will  devote  an  en- 
tire issue  to  the  “deplorable  situation” 

. . . ’I'he  Chemistry  Department  will 
announce  that  it  is  on  the  verge  of 
discovering  “something  really  big”  . . . 

'I' wo  days  later  a mysterious  explosion 
will  wipe  out  the  east  wall  of  the  Chem- 
istry Building  . . . 

A Sigma  Kappa,  who  had  flunked  • 
English  three  times,  will  elope  with  her 
English  instructor  . . . Two  R.O.T.C 
cadets  will  be  accused  of  “booking”  the 
intramural  softball  games  ...  A cer- 
tain K.D.  will  return  her  K.A.  pin  be- 
cause “1  just  can’t  resist  those  A.T.O.’s’ 

. . . Someone  will  paint  “G.W.”  in  green 
paint  on  the  terrapin  ...  A certain 
college  in  Washington  will  he  eyed  sus- 
piciously . . . The  OLD  LINE  will 
])uhlish  an  issue  without  any  typo- 
graphical errors  . . . 

A non-sorority  girl  will  he  crowned  • 
May  queen  . . . Four  sororities  will 
write  letters  protesting  the  judges’  de- 
cision . . . The  Tri-Delt’s  will  begin 
their  annual  sun-hathing  . . . An  over- 
interested aviator  will  crash  into  the 
K.D.  house  . . . Dr.  Byrd  will  announce 
plans  for  fourteen  new  buildings  to  be 
built  in  the  “near  future”  . . . “Ship” 
wdll  declare  that  he  has  “the  greatest 
player  since  Keller”  . . . 

Five  fraternities  will  receive  letters  , 
from  the  Ocean  City  Hotel  Association 
requesting  that  they  kindly  bring  back 
their  towels  when  they  come  ...  A cer- 
tain K.D.  will  announce  her  engage- 
ment to  a busdriver  from  Hagerstown 
. . . The  Terrapin  office  will  regretfully 
inform  the  students  that  “yearbooks 
will  be  a little  late”  . . . The  Dean  of 
Women  will  announce  that  during  the 
vear  2893  girls  were  camj)used  for  an 
all  time  high  . . . The  DIAMOND- 
BACK  will  run  an  editorial  praising 
the  “fine  conditions  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  year.” 


MancA 
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o NCE  upon  a time  there  were  two 
squirrels,  a hlaek  scjuirrel  and  a red 
scpiirrel.  Tliey  roomed  together  in  a big 
dormitory  at  a big  college.  The  RED 
squirrel  was  a very  good  squirrel  and 
he  studied  very  hard,  but  BLACK 
squirrel  never  did  any  work  at  all.  He 
was  a stinker. 

Every  evening  RED  squirrel  would 
say,  “Now,  Roomie,  tonight  you  must 
stay  home  and  study  your  Poly  Sci,” 
but  BLACK  squirrel  would  only  laugh 
and  say,  “To  hell  with  it.”  Then  he 
would  go  out  with  his  friends  and  drink 
beer  all  evening. 

RED  squirrel,  however,  would  stay 
in  the  room  and  diligently  do  his  home- 
work, and  when  he  finished  he  would 
just  as  diligently  do  all  of  Black  squir- 
rel’s homework.  He  didn’t  want  “his” 
roommate  to  flunk  out.  Naturally  RED 
s(juirrel  was  always  very  tired  when  he 
at  last  tumbled  into  bed,  but  he  never 
slept  very  long.  For  when  Blaek  squir- 
rel returned,  he  would  always  awaken 
his  tired  roommate  and  insist  that  they 


sing  college  songs  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

As  a residt,  RED  squirrel  was  al- 
ways very  sleej)}'  in  his  eight  o’cloek 
classes,  and  he  received  several  repri- 
mands from  his  instructor.  BLACK 
squirrel  never  went  to  his  eight  o’clock 
classes  at  all. 

This  kept  up  for  several  months  un- 
til finally  RED  scpiirrcl  decided  that 
it  was  his  duty  as  a roommate  to  see  that 
BLACK  squirrel  did  more  studying. 
He  purchased  the  book  entitled  “Alco- 
holism Can  Be  Conquered”  and  also  one 
called  “Study  Habits  for  Conscientious 
Squirrels.”  He  j)ut  them  in  an  attrac- 
tive gift  box  and  ]>rcsented  them  to  his 
roommate. 

BLACK  squirrel  was  pleased  with 
the  package  and  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  bourbon  or  Scotch.  He  pre- 
ferred Scotch.  However,  when  he  saw 
the  contents,  he  became  very  indignant. 
"You  know  what  you  can  do  with 
them,”  he  snarled  .and  stalked  out  of 
the  room. 


(led 

and  the  /^laxJz  Saui/iAjel 


He  was  gone  for  three  days.  All 
this  time  RED  squirrel  was  very  wor- 
rietl  and  also  very  sorry  that  he  had 
offended  his  roommate.  He  determined 
to  redeem  himself,  and  when  BLACK 
squirrel  finally  returned  bearing  a 
th  ree-day  hangover,  he  was  greeted 
with  a large  glass  of  tomato  juice  and 
seven  ripe  acorns.  “Thanks,”  said 
BI.ACK  squirrel,  and  he  crawled  into 
RED  squirrel’s  bed,  since  it  was  closer 
and  also  made.  up.  This  displeased 
RED  squirrel  but  he  was  so  glad  to 
have  his  roommate  back,  that  he  didn’t 
say  anything.  “Perhaps  he’s  reformed,” 
RED  squirrel  thought. 

One  evening  several  days  later. 

BLACK  s([uirrcl  announced  that  he 
was  h.-iving  a few  friends  in  to  study 
for  an  English  exam  and  woidd  RED 
squirrel  mind  studying  at  the  library? 
RED  squirrel  replied  that  it  would  be 
no  trouble  at  all  and  left  the  room 
feeling  very  elated.  At  last  his  room- 
mate was  really  buckling  down ! 

RED  squirrel  studied  late  at  the 

library,  but  when  he  returned  the  lights 
were  still  burning  in  the  room.  “The 
boys  ;ire  really  cramming,”  thought 
Red  s(iuirrcl  and  he  tiptoed  up  to  the 
door  so  as  to  cause  as  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible.  He  opened  the  door 
quietly,  and  immediately  a strange 

looking  squirrel  grabbed  him  around 

the  neck  and  threw  him  on  the  floor 
“Who’s  de  bum?”  his  attacker  inquired 
and  looking  up,  RED  squirrel  beheld 
his  roommate  lying  on  the  desk  with  a 
half-empty  bottle  in  his  hand. 

“Dash  ma  roomie,”  said  BLACK 
squirrel  who  was  obviously  rather  far 
gone.  “Hesh  a student.” 

At  this  point  a third  squirrel  ap- 
peared from  under  the  bed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sing  “It  Was  Only  An  Old 
Beer  Bottle”  in  an  off-key  vioce.  This 
rendition  was  greeted  with  wild  ap- 
])lause  by  the  other  two  inebriates,  and 
they  all  three  began  singing  “On  The 
Road  To  Mandalay.”  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  “Volga  Boatimm”  and  “Squir- 
rel of  My  Dreams.” 

Needless  to  say,  RED  squirrel  was 
disa{)pointed.  He  tried  to  signal  to 
BI.ACK  squirrel  that  it  w'as  very  late, 
but  his  roommate  misunderstood  and 
thought  he  wanted  a drink. 

{See  SQUIRREL,  page  2Z) 
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Seduiteiit ! 


J ’M  a sucker  for  this  “true  love” 
stuff.  That’s  why  I’ve  got  to  tell  you 
this  story  of  love  blossoming  among 
the  hickory  staves,  the  pop  bottles,  the 
peanuts  ’n  popcorn,  and  dumb  riglit 
fielders. 

Early  in  the  baseball  season  I went 
out  to  the  Washington  Senators’  home- 
grounds  armed  with  a good  ticket,  a 
front  box  behind  first  base,  and  a lot 
of  enthusiasm.  It  didn’t  take  me  long, 
though,  to  find  out  that  I wasn’t  going 
to  enjoy  this  game.  In  front  of  me  sat 
a female  fan,  who  I at  first  summed  up 
as  a refugee  from  Ladies’  Day  at  Eb- 
bets  Field.  (I’ve  made  worse  guesses.) 
She  was  a blonde,  and  it  .was  obvious 
slie  worked  very  hard  at  it.  She  mea- 
sured five  foot  two.  I know  her  height 
well  because  she  gave  me  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  it,  being  on  her  feet 
most  of  the  game. 

It  seems  she  had  a crush  on  a right 
fielder  whose  name  I won’t  mention, 
because  I don’t  want  my  cowlick  flat- 
tened by  his  favorite  Louisville  Slugger. 
He,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  his 
general  character,  was  completely  un- 
conscious of  this  secret ‘Idve. 

You  might  tliink  it  waS  tough  for  me 
to  find  all  this  out.  It  wasn’t.  Gracie, 
we’ll  call  her  Gracie,  was  announcing 
it  to  the  bleachers,  and  tlie  w'orld,  by 
way  of  her  girl  friend:  “Ain’t  he  grand, 
Mert?  Stand  up  and  applaud  him, 
Mert.  Looka  ta  score  card,  Mert,  and 
see  when  he’s  up  next.  All  right,  so  he 
ain’t  got  a hit.  The  ump’s  a crook!  You 
shoulda  seen  ’m  in  Boston,  Mert.  Or 


wlicn  I went  to  watch  him  in  New 
York.  Looka!  Here  he  comes  now. 
.\in’t  he  grand,  Mert?  Stand  up  and 
applaud  him,  Mert!”  (Her  girl  friend’s 
name  was  Mert.) 

With  that  kind  of  competition,  you’ve 
got  to  admit,  a baseball  game  is  bound 
to  lose  some  of  its  luster.  Later,  on  a 
close  play  at  third  when  Gracie  stood 
up,  blotting  out  everything  but  the 
I.ifebuoy  ad  in  center-field  to  report, 
“If  I lean  wa-a-ay  out  here,  Mert,  I 
can  just  see  him  on  the  bench,”  I figure 
it’s  time  I go  home  to  an  aisle  seat  at 
my  radio.  Love  was  certainly  having 
its  innings  that  day. 

Somehow  I stick  it  out,  but  it  isn’t 
until  the  last  of  the  ninth  that  I find 
any  reward  for  my  patience.  With  oui 
side  coming  to  bat,  the  score  board  still 
reads  nothing  to  nothing. 

Things  start  off  nicely,  though.  The 
first  batter  opens  with  sharp  hit  back 
of  second  base  that  coupled  with  a bad 
throw  nets  him  a double..  A pinch 
hitter  walks  quickly  to  the  plate,  but 
has  to  walk  back  almost  as  quickly, 
the  victim  of  three  straight  pitches. 
One  out.  The  next  batter  sacrifices, 
moving  our  man  to  third.  The  winning 
run  is  on  third  now,  and  it’s  two  out. 
I’m  beginning  to  feel  glad  I stayed.  I 
drop  my  score  card  and  don’t  bother 
to  piek  it  up.  Gracie  is  forgotten,  at 
least,  for  the  moment.  I get  a quick 
look  at  the  next  batter,  and  slip  way. 
way  back  into  my  seat.  I close  my  eyes. 
No ! no ! no.  . . 

“Stand  u])  and  a))))land  him,  Mert!” 
sings  out  Gracie.  It’s  “Lady  Gracie’s 
T.over”  at  bat. 

Our  hero  digs  his  right  foot  into  the 
dirt,  takes  a wide  stance,  and  then 
stands  there  like  a speetator  while  the 
ball  goes  ov'cr  the  plate  for  two  fast 
strikes.  The  stands  are  beginning  to 
mumble,  when  on  the  next  pitch  he 


unexpectedly  comes  to  life,  and  swings. 
It’s  a high  pop-u[),  that  has  the  first 
baseman  and  catcher  lifting  up  the 
dust,  hellbent  in  onr  direction.  'I'he  first 
baseman  calls  for  it.  The  ball  is  coming 
down,  as  big  as  a Steinway,  just  in- 
side the  railing  of  our  box.  'I'lie  first 
baseman  leans  over  the  separating  bar. 

Gracie,  at  this  point,  guided  by  true 
love,  as  only  true  love  can  guide,  sud- 
denly stands  up  between  the  first  base- 
man’s arms,  and  receives  the  falling 
j)ellct  full  upon  the  head. 

The  ball  bounces  prettily  from  her 
cranium,  and  lands  softly  near  home 
plate,  at  the  very  feet  of  Our  Hero. 
Villiany  has  been  foiled  again.  Some- 
where a mystical  score  board  hapj)iU 
registers:  X'^illainy  0,  True  Love  .5  K 

Gracie  falls  back  semiconscious  in 
her  seat.  Someone  rushes  up  with  a wet 
towel  containing  ice.  Another  moment 
brings  a crowd  of  babbling  baseball 
players  and  officials.  Each  has  a few 
kind  words  to  say.  “We  are  not  respon- 
sible for  accidents  resulting  fi’om 


(iS'er  SEDIMENT,  page  23) 
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tlie  Autiiinii  of  Hf-tO,  Clark  Sliaugline.ssy  led  a band 
ot  scarlet-shirted  Indians  off  the  greens  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity’s practice  fields  to  bewilder  the  ranks  of  West  coast 
football  teams.  With  little  Frankie  Albert  making  football 
magic  from  the  quarterback  slot,  the  Indians  ranged  far 
and  wide,  taking  all  comers,  and  finally  hocus-pocusing 
their  way  into  the  Rose  Bowl. 

Shaughnessy  in  that  year  dusted  off'  an  old  lady  of  the 
gridiron,  did  her  up  in  glamour  girl  trai)pings,  and  sold  the 
football  coaches  of  the  country  a giddy  miss  with  whom 
to  flirt.  The  T-formation  sw'cpt  the  country  like  a high 
school  fad.  Deep  in  the  South,  high  school  coaches  drawl- 
ed the  intricacies  of  Sliaughnessy’s  touchdown  machine  to 
their  squads.  New  England  footballers  harked  T-forma- 
tion signals  in  broad  A’s  and  in  the  west  schools  mimicked 
the  play  of  the  indestructible  Indians.  In  the  Rockies, 
down  East,  in  the  Midlands,  along  the  length  of  the  sprawl- 
ing Mississippi,  where\'er  football  was  played,  the  T-for- 
mation fever  struck.  What  was  this  unstoppable  offense 
that  Shaughnessy  liad  turned  loose  on  the  gridirons? 

Football  coaches  got  their  answ'cr  in  intricate  plays  that 
boomed  like  dynamite  through  the  week,  then  sputtered  out 
like  wet  fuses  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Slow  starting  full- 
backs who  missed  a split-second  opening  got  their  teeth 


rattled  by  a pair  of  husky  guards.  Blundering  quarter- 
backs who  missed  the  key  play  hogged  down  the  offense 
short  of  the  goal,  and  fleet  halfbacks  weren’t  quite  fast 
enough  to  circle  a momentarily  bluffed  end. 

But  in  the  West,  Shaughnessy  had  more  than  a football 
formation.  He  had  P'rankie  Albert,  a rifle-armed  magician, 
who  was  entirely  uninhibited  by  sound  football  thinking. 
He  had  Hugh  Gallerneau.  a mercury-footed  halfback,  who 
flitted  through  and  around  secondaries;  and  he  had  Nor- 
man Standlee,  a 200-pound  juggernaut  who  whacked  into 
opposing  lines  like  a runaway  express  train.  And  Shaugh- 
nessy  who  had  suffered  through  six  years  of  dismal  Satur- 
day afternoons  with  the  University  of  Chicago’s  losing 
teams,  built  himself  a football  team  out  of  a formation 
long  in  discard  by  the  country’s  authorities. 

Key  men  have  been  synonymous  with  winning  records 
wherever  the  T-formation  is  employed.  Even  Shaugh- 
nessy’s  loudest  tub  thumpers  can  not  visualize  Stanford  in 
the  Rose  Bowl  without  Gallerneau,  Standlee,  and  Albert, 
Army’s  miracle  teams  of  recent  years,  with  pardons  to  the 
))rowess  of  Red  Blaik,  would  be  just  another  club  without 
Doc  Blanchard  and  Glenn  Davis.  The  professional  Chi- 
cago Bears  have  always  sought  out  key  players  to  keep 
their  T-formation  roaring.  Fullbacks  Bronko  Nagurski, 
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tin-  Mocker  and  rnnncr,  witli  tlic  ball  carrier  hitting  tile 
liole  at  tin  second  it  opens  up  and  tlieii  picking  up  Ids 
Mockers  as  lie  emerfies  into  tile  secondary.  'I’o  kccji  the 
center  of  tlic  line  looseiu-d  up,  tlie  T-forinatioii  carries  a 
|)ortfolio  of  end  swia  ps  and  Hat  jiasscs.  With  liuman  tanks 
teariiifT  their  mid-sections  ajiart  and  willo\v-hip))cd  half- 
hacks turning  their  Hanks,  opposing  t»'ains  have  two  head- 
aches. Add  to  these  the  most  de\astating  passing  attack 
ever  de\ised,  and  the  op|)o.sing  mentor’s  life  is  chuck  full 
of  woe. 


(ieorge  llalas,  owner  of  the  Jk-ars.  once  coin)>lairied  that 
he  couldn’t  get  .around  end  with  the  'I'.  Now  with  Shaugh- 
nessy’s  tutoring,  the  Hears  hoast  over  twenty  plays  that 
turn  the  end  eonsistently.  \ow  the  same  machine  is  at 
work  on  th.=?  Maryhmd  gridiron  with  the  originating  sire  of 
the  T as  its  guide.  The  se.ason  is  hojieful.  to  ))ut  it  mildly. 


QUaAie*f>  McQUuuyi 


Norm  Staiidlee,  Bill  Osmanski,  and  this  year  .Joe  Osmaii- 
ski — to  name  a few.  And  incidentally  one  Sidney  Luck- 
man,  greatest  T-formation  quarterback  in  football,  is  also 
reported  to  he  helping  out  there. 


There  are  few'  secrets  to  winning  with  the  '1'.  Shaugh- 
nessy  has  never  boarded  up  the  gates  to  his  j)ractiee  fields. 
If  he  did,  it  would  be  a simple  matter  for  scouts  to  make 
movies  of  the  team  in  action  and  pick  up  his  ])lays.  Yet 
Shaughnessy  today  can  do  more  with  the  T than  any  coach 
in  the  country.  Deeejition,  speed  and  timing  are  the  key- 
notes in  the  formation  that  make  it  click.  It  discards  the 
power  crushing  football  of  the  30’s  for  a trickier  faster 
game.  But  the  game  is  exacting  iji  its  recpiirements. 
Without  a smart  quarterback  who  can  thread  needles  with 
his  passes,  all  the  brain  work  of  the  world’s  smartest  coach 
can  go  to  rot.  The  quarterback  is  the  hub  of  the  T attack. 
Under  Shaughnessy’s  system,  he  handles  the  ball  on  every 
play  except  punts,  field  goal  tries,  and  points  after  touch- 
down. On  his  passing  and  bis  finesse  at  ball  handling.  Imngs 
the  fate  of  the  whole  attack. 


Gone  is  the  single  wing  tyj)e  of  blocking  with  the  inter- 
fi  r;nce  forming  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  then 
pouring  into  the  line  or  around  an  end.  Shaughnessv’s 


I'liis  then  is  the  machine  that  Shaughnessy  has  returned 
to  Maryland  with.  It’s  a tricky  Hckle  game — not  all  razzle 
daz'ile,  but  Hashy  mechanical  precision  that  calls  on  talent, 
teaniw’ork,  and  br.ain  work.  And  when  any  University 
comes  uj)  with  that  combination  )>lus  a proven  coach,  it  has 
justifiable  reason  for  being  hopeful. 
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I 

A bunch  of  the  profs  were  sweating  it  out  on  Registration 
Day; 

The  Registrar  was  nearly  mad  and  feeling  far  from  gay; 

Up  in  his  office,  away  from  tlie  noise,  sat  Dignified  Dean 
McShoe, 

And  near  on  his  right  was  his  cute  steno,  the  babe  that’s 
known  as  Sue. 

II 

^^'l>en  out  of  the  crowd,  a tliousand  or  more,  and  up  to  the 
dean  and  the  girl, 

Tliere  stumbled  a vet’ran  fresh  from  the  wars,  all-worried, 
his  head  in  a twirl. 

He  looked  like  a man  with  a very  light  heart  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  gloom. 

Vet  he  pounded  his  fist  in  front  of  the  dean,  and  he  said 
that  he  needed  a room. 

Tlierc  was  none  could  place  the  vct’ran’s  face,  thougli  we 
searched  ourselves  for  a clue; 

But  we  heard  his  plea,  and  the  last  to  hear  was  Dignified 
Dean  McShoe. 


III 

There’s  men  that  always  get  their  way,  and  do  so  ’til 
they’re  dead; 

And  such  was  he,  and  he  looked  to  me  like  a man  who 
meant  what  he  said ; 

With  the  ruptured  duck  on  his  collar  stuck  and  pants  too 
small  at  the  waist, 

I knew  the  Army  was  still  in  his  blood  and  the  dean  was 
not  to  his  taste. 

Then  I got  to  figgering  who  he  was,  and  wondering  what 
he’d  do. 

And  I turned  my  head — and  there  watching  him  was  the 
babe  that’s  known  as  Sue. 

IV 

His  eyes  went  roving  round  the  room,  and  he  seemed  in 
a sort  of  daze. 

Till  at  last  the  cute  stenographer  caught  his  w’andering 
gaze. 

The  stonefaced  dean  had  left  his  desk,  but  the  gal  w'as  in 
her  place, 

So  the  vet’ran  strides  across  the  floor,  then  stops  with  a 
puzzled  face. 

With  a mournful  sigh  like  a man  soon  to  die  he  stood  as 
if  in  a tomb ; 

And  he  grabbed  Sue’s  arm  with  his  trembling  hand  and 
said,  “I  still  want  a room!” 
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McSUoe, 


V 


Then  on  a sudden  the  deaii^  lie  spoke^  so  soft  tliat  you 
scarce  could  hear; 

And  we  felt  a tension  in  the  air  tliough  we  dared  not 
interfere. 

The  vet  stood  still  as  his  kind  will,  and  he  felt  the  tension 
too, 

While  in  her  place,  still  watching  his  face,  sat  the  babe 
that’s  known  as  Sue. 


,\nd  when,  at  last,  we  heard  the  dean,  it  chilled  us  through 
and  through. 

'We  have  no  rooms  available,”  said  Dignified  Dean 
MeShoe. 


VI 


Then  the  vet’ran  turned,  and  his  eyes  they  burned  in  a 
most  peculiar  way ; 

With  the  ruptured  duek  on  his  collar  stuck  he  stood,  and 
I saw  him  sway; 

Then  his  lips  went  in  a kind  of  grin,  and  he  spoke,  his 
voice  like  a knife. 

And  “Boys,”  he  said,  “this  ain’t  for  me.  I’ll  take  the 
Army  life; 

But  I want  to  state,  and  my  words  are  straight,  and  I’ll 
bet  my  paj’  they’re  true, 

riiat  one  of  you  is  a no-good  bum  . . . and  that  one  is 
Dean  MeShoe!” 


VII 

Then  I ducked  my  head,  and  the  dean  jumped  up,  and  a 
fist  shot  through  the  air. 

And  a w'oman  screamed,  and  we  heard  a thud,  and  we 
looked  beneath  the  chair. 

Pitched  on  his  head,  as  if  he  were  dead,  was  Dignified 
Dean  MeShoe, 

While  the  man  from  the  wars  stood  clutching  the  hand  of 
the  babe  that’s  known  as  Sue. 

VIII 

There  are  strange  things  done  and  weird  tales  spun 
Bj’  the  men  of  the  G.l.  Bill; 

The  campus  trails  have  their  seeret  tales 

That  would  make  your  heart  stand  still ; 

The  eo-ed  queens  behold  cpieer  seenes 

But  the  queerest  they  ever  did  view 

Was  the  day  that  the  vet  ))aid  off  his  debt 
.And  knocked  out  Dean  MeShoe. 


liy  Shelly  Akers 

(Apologies  to  liohf.  If.  Service  and  D.  D.  McGrew) 
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you  see.  P'rom  the  day  momma  got  it 
from  Soutli  Ameriea,  I didn’t  like  it. 
If  ever  I’ve  seen  such  a goddamn  bird 
in  my  life.  I don’t  know  where  it  was. 
Xot  even  in  books. 

Hut  momma  says  he’s  a gift  and  a 
very  rare  bird,  so  he’s  gotta  live  in  the 
s.ime  house  with  us.  And  momma,  wIkmi 
she  says  she  likes  a bird  to  be  in  the 
same  house  with  you,  it  is  too  bad  for 
you  if  you  do  not  like  it.  So  right  away 
I go  to  buy  a bird  cage  for  his  highness 
the  bird.  Not  just  any  ordinary  cage, 
hut  must  he  big  and  wide  and  have  a 
bath.  I go  to  the  dej^artment  stores  and 
look  u])  and  down,  but  nothing  they 
got  will  do.  All  for  canaries  and  little 
birds.  The  manager  throws  up  his  hands 
and  says  any  bird  so  big  should  be  in 
a zoo.  So  finally'  I go  to  an  ironworker 
and  buy  a big  chandelier  with  bars  on 
it  and  take  that  back  to  momma. 

Momma  is  feeding  the  bird  pieces  of 
toast  and  he  is  sitting  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair.  He  looks  at  everything  with 
one  eye  all  the  time  he  is  eating.  That 
is  when  I decide  I do  not  like  this  bird 
and  think  he  does  not  like  me.  But 
momma  say's  to  put  him  in  the  cage, 
and  so  I trv  and  then  is  when  I find 
out  that  Bugle  birds  do  not  like  cages. 

So  we  hang  the  cage  in  the  corner 
and  leave  the  door  open  for  maybe 
when  he  gets  used  to  the  idea  he  will 
go  in.  Momma  sends  me  to  the  attic  for 


“Momma.”  It  is  terrible.  People  think 
we  are  a crazy  house.  All  they  hear  is. 
“Ak  Ak,  Momma,  Da  da  da  didady'  da.' 
I play'  the  radio  very  loud  so  nobody 
will  hear  him.  But  then  he  learns  to 
sav  “B.O.”  all  the  time  and  it  is  worse 

I try'  to  tell  my  friends  about  old 
bird,  but  they'  laugh  at  me.  They  say 
“lla  ha,  that  is  a good  story'.  Tell 
another.”  Momma  is  very'  happy’  and 
sings  all  the  time  to  Bugle.  She  teaches 
him  more  words  and  he  sits  in  the  cor- 
ner and  talks  to  himself.  I do  not  know 
what  to  do  w'ith  my'  friends.  They  do 
not  believe  about  old  Bugle  bird  and  if 
I ask  them  in  the  house  and  they'  see 
him  W’hat  do  they  think  then. 

So  1 begin  to  get  mad  at  him.  1 
y’cll  at  him  w’hen  he  goes  scratch- 
scratch  around  the  house.  This  does 
not  annov  him,  so  I think  of  something 
else.  One  day  I let  the  neighbor  cal 
come  in  the  house  to  see  w’hat  w’ould 
ha])pcn.  Old  bird  looks  at  cat  w'ith  the 
marble  eve  and  she  runs  behind  the 
sofa.  No  good  for  that. 

Then  one  day'  I am  sitting  reading 
the  paper  minding  my  own  business 
I feel  something  going  up  inside  my 
])ants  leg.  I can  not  think  w'hat  it  is 
Then  peck,  peck.  It  is  Bugle.  M'itli 
the  beak  in  my'  leg  he  goes  peek.  The 
marks  are  there  y'et.  I y'ell  and  kick 
at  him.  He  squaw'ks  and  runs  back  tc 
the  roost  and  say's  “Momma.  Momma.’ 
And  momma  comes. 


an  old  parrot  roost  and  he  sits  all 
right  on  that.  By'  this  time  momma  is 
in  love  w'ith  the  bird  and  talks  and 
sings  all  the  time  to  him.  Momma  does 
not  see  the  wav  his  one  ey'e  looks  at 
everything.  She  puts  ribbons  on  his 
roost  and  jilay's  the  radio  for  him.  To 
lier  he  is  a sw'eet  little  ]iet  from  South 
America. 

M'ell,  I say',  it  is  nice  for  momma  to 
have  a sw'eet  little  pet.  Her  hair  is 
getting  gray'  now'.  Her  temper  is  not 
always  sw'eet  like  it  used  to  be.  Poppa 
is  gone  and  must  be  someone  to  be  with 
her.  But  old  Bugle,  he  is  not  going  to 
be  my  friend.  I see  Avhat  a beak  he  has 
got  and  claw's  like  a hook.  I see  his  eve 
when  it  looks  at  me  and  it  is  like  a 
marble  with  no  life  in  it. 

So  I am  good  and  say'  nothing.  I go 
and  buy'  bird  seed  for  old  Bugle  when 
momma  say's  so.  But  he  w'ill  not  eat 
bird  seed.  Not  any’  bird  seed.  Just  to.ast 
W’hen  inomma  feeds  him.  Some  times 
he  eats  the  cover  from  Reader’s  Digest, 
but  momma  doesn’t  know’  that.  He  is 
ahvavs  on  the  roost  w’hen  momma  is  in 
the  house,  but  w’hen  she  is  gone,  it  is 
different.  He  walks  all  over  the  house. 
His  claw’s  make  a scratch  sound  every’- 
w’here  he  goes  and  I listen  to  him, 
those  claw'S  scratching  on  the  floor. 

Also  he  begins  to  make  noises.  At 
first  it  is  all  just.  “Ak  Ak.”  Then  he 
makes  bugle  noises.  “Da  da  da  didady 
da.”  'Fhcn  one  day  I hear  him  say 
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After  tliat  tiu’.re  is  iiotliiiif>'  liidden 
between  us.  We  do  not  like  eaeli  otliei 
and  be  knows  it.  It  is  not  safe  for  im 
to  sit  readiiifi'  tbe  j)a|)er.  He  eonie.s 
peek,  peek  wiien  I am  not  looking.  M_\ 
leg.s  arc  bitten  witli  peeks.  My  bands 
too.  Nowhere  is  safe.  Hngle  walks  all 
over  the  house  and  ))eeks  at  everything 
Momma  has  friends  come  to  see  liei 
and  he  pecks  them  too.  He  likes  to 
sneak  np  under  their  dresses  and  peek 
peek.  He  scratched  one  lady  with  his 
claws  so  that  the  blood  ran  out.  I begin 
to  think  that  maybe  he  is  a vampire 
and  likes  blood. 

Then  comes  the  day  when  momma 
must  go  away.  She  goes  to  New  York 
to  a big  meeting  for  two  weeks.  She  says 
“Will  yon  take  good  care  of  Bugle  bird 
while  I am  gone.^”  I say  “Yes,  momma, 
I will  take  care  of  Bugle.”  So  momma 
makes  love  and  kisses  goodbye  to  Bugle 
and  is  gone  to  New  York. 

When  I come  hack  to  the  house 
again,  Bugle  is  sitting  on  his  roost. 
I say  “Ha  ha,  old  bird,  yon  do  not 
fool  me  with  sitting  quiet  on  the  perch. 
Momma  is  gone  and  there  is  just  you 
and  me.”  So  I sit  down  and  think  and 
old  Bugle  sits  and  watches  me  with 
the  marble  eye.  He  knows  wdiat  is  up. 

Starvation  I will  try.  I throw  out 
all  the  bread  in  the  house  and  take  the 
toaster  to  the  re))air  shop  and  tell  the 
man  it  is  broken,  take  a long  time  to 
fix  it.  But  I forget  about  Reader’s  Di- 
gest. Old  Bugle,  he  does  not  grow  thin. 
He  thrives.  He  sits  on  his  perch,  Da  da 
da  didady  da,  and  taunts  me.  So  I 
must  think  of  something  else. 

Poison  I will  try.  I buy  something 
that  is  for  rats.  For  Bugle  that  is  good 
enough  I say.  I make  ])ieces  of  toast 
and  cover  them  with  the  poison  from 
the  can  and  take  them  to  Bugle.  “Ha,” 
I say,  “sweet  old  bird,  little  pet  from 
South  America.  How'  are  you  today? 
Have  some  toast?”  But  he  is  the  sly 
one.  He  knows  me.  Will  not  touch  the 
bread,  but  claws  my  hand. 

So  then,  “Old  bird,”  I say.  “Perhaps 
what  you  need  is  exercise.  Let  us  go 
for  a walk,  hey?”  Around  his  neck  I 
put  a collar  and  tie  a string  to  it.  I 
w’alk  him  down  to  the  park  and  then 
I run  very  fast  around  the  park  with 
him  until  I am  out  of  breath.  But  old 
Bugle,  he  is  there  beside  me  when  I 


stop.  And  the  marble  eye  is  looking  at 
me,  ready  for  more.  So  another  idea 
comes  to  me.  The  automobile.  I go  and 
get  the  car  and  tie  the  string  of  Bugle’s 
collar  on  the  back  bumper.  Then  I say, 
“Now,  old  bird,  you  will  really  run.” 
I start  the  car  and  drive  away.  I drive 
for  three  hours  and  then  go  back  to  the 
house.  But  when  I get  out  of  the  car 
old  marble  eye  is  sitting  on  the  back 
bumper  same  as  ever. 

“Old  Bugle,”  I say,  “you  are  one 
sly  fella.  But  I am  snicky  too.  I will 
get  you  yet.” 

So  then  a very  big  idea  comes  to  me. 
If  you  should  never  ))ut  bananas  in  the 
refrigerator,  then  what  about  Bugle 
birds.  I will  try  that. 

I empty  the  ice  box  and  ])ut  in  little 
pieces  of  toast.  “Come  come,  little 
Bugle,”  I say.  “See  the  j)retty  toast  in 


the  white  box.”  Biigh-  does  not  want  to 
eoine,  so  I pull  him  by  tbe  string  and 
tie  him  to  the  coils  and  shut  the  door 
(puck.  Then  many  noises  eome  from 
inside  the  box.  “/\k  ak.  Da  da  da  di- 
dady da.”  I turn  on  the  radio  so  the 
neighbors  ean  not  hear  and  I think  to 
myself.  Maybe  Buglt!  birds  like  the 
cold  climate  too.  South  America  is  cold 
in  some  places  too,  is  it  not?  Where  is 
it  that  old  Bugles  come  from?  From 
the  Penguins?  Ha  ha,  little  Pengviins. 
Why  eould  not  momma  love  a Penguin? 
But  momma  loves  little  Bugle  bird. 
Momma,  momma,  what  can  I do  with 
you  ? 

For  a long  time  1 sit  and  tliink.  Then 
I shut  off  the  radio  and  all  is  (piiet.  No 
more  noises  from  the  ice  box.  Old 
Bugle,  is  he  really  dead? 

(Ser  lirfrLI'J,  22) 
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jj  1'  was  wliat  you  might  call  twilight, 
just  after  dinner,  when  I was  sitting 
out  on  the  front  ))oreh  of  our  sorority 
house  and  saw  Jamie  Hughes  eoming 
around  the  corner  of  our  lawn.  He  was 
taking  the  short  eut  from  his  fraternity 
house  next  door,  and  yet  all  the  while 
he  was  trying  to  he  real  nonchalant 
Jamie  was  always  like  that.  Quiet, 
awkward  about  being  in  school  again, 
and  rather  unobserving  with  all  his 
sel  f-eonseiousness.  And  he  was  e^■eu 
more  awkward  with  that  crush  he  had 
on  my  roommate,  Doric. 

Jamie  saw  me  sitting  there  in  tlu 
rattan  rocker,  not  doing  anything  but 
smoking  a cigarette,  and  I could  tell 
he  made  a point  of  looking  away.  I 
guess  it  was  to  give  himself  a little  more 
time  to  think  of  what  he  should  do.  He 
fiddled  with  his  pledge  pin,  like  it 
wasn’t  on  straight  in  the  first  place ; 
then,  with  his  foot,  he  replaced  one  of 
the  loose  bricks  in  our  walk.  As  a wo- 
man will  always  have  to  do  with  Jamie. 
I spoke  first. 

“Hi  there,  Jamie.  How’re  your  ne\\ 
brothers  treating  you.^’’ 

“Oh,  a,  hello,”  he  said  like  he  didn’t 
know  I’d  been  watching  him,  “Justi 
fine.” 

“That’s  nice,”  I finished,  because 
he’s  got  to  learn  to  talk  sometime.  So 
maybe  he  realized  that,  and  after  a 
minute’s  stumbling  for  words,  he  al- 
most whispered,  though  he  has  a deep 
voice.  “Is  it  all  right  if  I come  up  on 
the  porch?” 

“Sure,”  I told  him  quickly,  though 
nicely  of  course,  “You  know  you’re 
welcome  any  time.” 

I think  his  face  flushed  a little  but 
he  came  on  up  and  sat  in  tlie  glider, 
real  stiffly,  as  though  it  weren’t  all  cu- 
shioned up  like  it  is,  but  was  a straight 
chair  instead.  Jamie  didn’t  say  any- 


enitui 


thing.  He  looked  at  Ids  hands,  and  tlien 
toward  the  west  wliere  tlic  sunset  had 
been,  and  tlien  real  quickly  he  glanced 
at  me  wonderingly,  like  he  wanted  to 
ask  me  something.  I smiled.  But  that 
didn’t  help.  He  only  looked  away  again, 
selfeonseiouslv,  and  that  alwavs  make.'- 


me  feel  uncomfortable  myself,  like 
maybe  my  slip’s  showing. 

1 asked  him  about  his  courses,  and 
he  told  me  they  were  just  fine.  He 
likes  his  professors  a whole  lot,  and 
yes,  he’s  proud  of  our  football  team. 
.Jamie  was  still  sitting  sort  of  effort 
fully,  and  I’d  finished  another  cigarette 
hy  that  time.  It  had  been  getting  dark 
})rctty  quickly,  so  I started  to  go  into 
the  house.  When  I got  up,  Jamie  did 
too,  right  away.  Then  he  spoke,  hur 
riedly,  and  in  a spurt,  as  thougli  he 
were  afraid  I’d  run  away  from  him 
“Is  Doric  in?” 

It  hurts  when  you  have  to  saj’  some 
thing  you  don’t  want  to,  so  I answered 
him  fast,  “Doric’s  out  with  Tommy 
Anders,”  and  swung  open  the  screen 
door  and  went  in. 

D.  S. 
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^Ite  94^44^1 

- /I  PaAodtf.  - 

I’ve  registered  at  Maryland  wlicre  tlit 
birds  liave  curly  hair; 

I’ve  did  it  without  saying  even  “Damn;” 

I’ve  fouglit  for  muddy  water  against  a 
bunch  of  Iiowlin’  Japs 

An’  swallowed  cold,  weak  coffee  and 
plain  Spam. 

I’ve  rode  a pitch  in’  LST  till  the  sky 
was  underneath ; 

I’ve  tackled  every  jungle  in  the  land: 

I’ve  sampled  XX  whiskey  till  I couldn’t 
hardly  see 

An’  dallied  with  the  coleens  of  Ireland: 

I’ve  argued  with  the  S.P.’s  on  a half  a 
dozen  shores ; 

I’ve  been  jiggled  sick  and  fancy  by  a 
scow ; 

I’ve  had  three  years’  campaigniii’  with 
the  fightin’,  bitin’  First. 

An’  I never  lost  my  temper  till  right 
now. 

I’ve  had  the  yeller  fever  and  been  shot 
plum  full  of  holes ; 

I’ve  grabbed  an  army  mule  square  h} 
the  tail; 

But  I’ve  never  been  so  snortin’,  really 
highfalutin’  mad 

,\s  when  you  up  and  hands  me  ginger 
ale. 

Anon. 


Ad  j9iL 

A check  with  the  Registrar  revealed 
that  so  far  only  one  student  has  with- 
drawn from  the  University.  This  is  a 
rather  enviable  record,  but  we  would 
probably  have  let  it  go  at  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  student’s  name.  Some- 
how it  caught  our  fancy. 

His  name  was  Preston  K.  Kilroy.  It 
seems  that  he  had  registered  in  the 
College  of  Engineering,  and  when  he 
entered  the  building  for  the  first  time, 
he  discovered  to  his  amazement  that  he 
had  already  been  there.  However,  he 
passed  it  off  as  a typographical  error. 
But  this  was  only  the  beginning. 

He  later  found  that  he  had  been  at 
the  Grill.  Albrecht’s,  the  tunnel,  sta- 
dium press-box,  and  the  Men’s  room  of 
Calvert.  This  was  all  very  disconcerting. 


Okay,  okay!  So  you  have  the  best 
fraternity.  But  I just  came  in  to  read 
the  gas  meter. 


hut  somehow  he  stood  it,  trying  all  the 
whih'  to  remember  when  in  hell  he  had 
ever  been  at  Maryland  before. 

The  crowning  blow  finally  came  when 
he  accidentally  walked  into  the  Ladie’s 
room  of  the  A & S Building.  He  was 
greeted  by  wild,  feminine  screams,  and 
he  immediately  fled,  hut  as  he  flew  out 
the  door,  he  saw  it.  Yes,  he’d  been  there 
before ! 

This  was  too  much.  Preston  K.  Kil- 
roy has  left  dear  old  Maryland  for 
good,  but  we  feel  sure  that  his  memory 
lingers  on. 


Slotli 

The  sloth  is  a bum. 

He  has  no  ambition. 

He  sleeps  upside  dozen 
In  a silly  position. 

If  I had  my  choice 
I’d  like  to  be  a .sloth. 

And  if  there  zeere  tzeo, 

I’d  like  to  be  both! 

— Louise  McCollum 


Campus  Scandal 

Her  mother  owned  a bottling  plant 
but  she  never  had  a pop. 


We  were  also  very  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Grill  is  at  last  ex- 
panding. It  will  be  a real  thrill  to 
drink  beer  sitting  down  once  more. 
The  new  Shopping  Center,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  apparently  just  an 
architect’s  dream. 


May:  You’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  Jim 
when  it  comes  to  petting. 

.Tune:  “What’s  the  matter,  is  he 
lazy  r” 

* * * 

The  professor  who  comes  in  late  is 
rare;  in  fact,  he’s  in  a class  by  himself. 
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Many  years  ago,  wlicn  tlie  eaiupus 
was  virtually  a “sea  of  mud,”  when  tlu 
Dining  Hall  had  plates,  and  when  a 
lieutenant  in  the  R.O.T.C  . was  eon 
sidered  a military  hero;  there  enrolled 
at  Maryland  a quiet,  unohtrusive  lad 
hy  the  name  of  Wilhur  Wilburton. 

Wilbur  eertainly  did  not  typify  the 
well  known  “Joe  College.”  He  did  not 
put  in  long  hours  on  the  gridiron,  ’.loi 
did  he  attend  the  all  night  j)oker  games 
at  the  dorms,  nor  did  he  spend  his 
Friday  afternoons  at  the  Grill.  M ilbui 
was  eonseientious ! 

Do  not  assume,  however,  that  Wilhui 
was  a model  of  aeademie  perfeetion 
He  wasn’t!  O.D.K.  never  heard  of  him; 
the  DBK’s  “Hall  of  Fame”  easily 
overlooked  him;  .and  the  title  of 
B.M.O.C.  was  never  assoeiated  with 
Wilhur  in  even  the  remotest  sense.  In 
short,  he  was  just  an  average  student. 
One  day  he’d  hit  a test  for  a 95  and 
the  next  day  he’d  pull  a dismal  55.  He 
had  his  good  days  and  his  bad. 

From  the  above  description,  the  aver- 
ajre  reader  will  naturally  conclude  that 
Wilhur  has  long  since  been  forgotten, 
and  that  his  only  claim  to  glory  is  a 
name  in  the  list  of  Maryland  alumni. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  deeds  of 
Wilbur  Wilburton  are  firmly  implanted 
on  the  minds  of  every  university  official, 
es])ecially  those  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment. And.  sad  to  relate,  these  memo- 
ries are  far  from  ])leasant. 

Yes,  Wilhur  took  R.O.T.C.  He  was 
;i  very  good  cadet,  as  R.O.T.C.  cadets 
go.  He  polished  his  shoes,  shined  his 
brass,  and  memorized  the  “Ten  General 
Orders.”  He  considered  R.O.T.C.  a 
necessary  evil  and  treated  it  as  such. 

•More  than  likely,  Wilbur’s  associa- 
tion with  the  R.O.T.C.  would  have  been 
completely  uneventful  had  it  not  been 
for  the  diginified  Major  whom  the  War 
Department  had  selected  to  head  Mary- 
land’s military  activities.  And  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Major’s  stay  at  Mary- 
land would  have  been  equally  unevent- 
ful had  it  not  been  for  Wilbur. 

But,  as  always  happens,  their  paths 
eventually  crossed.  The  memorable 
meeting  occurred  one  rainy  day  when 
the  Major  decided  that  he  would  jier- 


sonally  review  tlie  Regiment.  It  was 
his  custom  to  limit  this  “personal  re- 
view” to  one  ))latoon  chosen  at  random 
from  the  vast  ranks  of  men,  and,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  he  chose  Wilbur’s 
platoon.  (By  “Wilbur’s  platoon,”  we 
don’t  mean  that  Wilhur  was  platoon 
leader,  because  he  wasn’t.  He  was  the 
fifth  cadet  from  the  end  in  the  third 
row.) 

Thus,  the  Major  began  his  tour  of 
ins))ection.  Up  and  down  he  marched, 
hoping  he  could  find  some  little  fault 
for  which  he  could  correct  the  offender 
in  authoritative  tones.  However,  no 
faults  presented  themselves.  'Fhat  is, 
until  he  reached  Wilbur. 

Now,  Wilbur  had  worked  especial!} 
hard  for  this  review,  and  his  shoes  and 
brass  were  above  reproach.  But,  alas, 
an  unruly  coed  had  splashed  some  mud 
on  Wilbur’s  right  trouser  leg,  and  it 
was  this  that  the  Major  spotted. 

A strange  light  came  into  his  eyes. 
He  threw  out  his  chest,  and  in  a voice 
that  could  he  heard  three  eomjianies 
away,  he  boomed,  “Gig  this  man !” 
Wilbur’s  heart  sank.  He  had  been  given 


:i  demerit;  and  for  no  good  reason.  In 
ins  heart  he  swore  revenge. 

No%\,  when  most  of  us  “swear  re- 
venge” we  simply  “swear  revenge.” 
That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  The  incident  is 
soon  forgotten  and  with  it  the  “sworn 
revenge.”  Not  so  with  Wilbur.  He  knew 
he  would  remember,  and  he  determined 
to  get  even. 

The  Major,  on  the  other  hand, 
quickly  forgot  Wilbur.  In  fact  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  he  even  re- 
membered him  in  the  first  place.  He 
naturally  expected  no  retaliation. 

Accordingly,  it  was  a completely  un- 
sus])eeting  head  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment who  opened  an  official  looking 
letter  one  morning  several  weeks  later. 
The  letter  bore  the  signature  of  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Hyattsville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  its  contents  caused  the  Ma- 
jor to  glow  with  pride.  The  officer  was 
requesting  that  the  entire  R.O.T.C. 
Regiment  appear  in  a gala  parade  to 
he  held  in  Hyattsville  some  three  weeks 
hence.  Naturally,  the  letter  concluded, 
the  Major  would  be  expected  to  say  a 
few  brief  words  on  behalf  of  the 
Regiment. 

The  Major  was  overwhelmed.  At  last 
he  would  be  able  to  display  publicly 
his  military  prowess  and  bearing.  He 
was  in  a very  good  mood  when,  two 
hours  later,  he  received  a personal 
nhone  call  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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inercc  oHicinl.  'I’lic  official  was  doli^Iitcd 
at  the  Major’s  acceptance  and  informed 
him  that  tlic  Haltimorc  Honlevard 
wonld  he  completely  blocked  off  in  ol- 
der to  facilitate  the  Regiment's  trinm 
jihant  march  into  Hyattsville. 

This  was  almost  too  mneh  for  the 
Major.  With  quavering  voice  he  ga\e 
jirofuse  thanks  to  the  official  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  comply  with  his  every  reipiest. 

Thus  the  call  ended,  and  the  Major 
leaned  hack  happily.  He  wondered 
idly  about  the  rather  boyish  voice  of 
the  official,  but  gave  it  no  further 
thought.  He  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  the  “official”  was  calling  from  a 
phone  booth  in  Sylvester  Hall.  Wilbur 
had  begun  his  revenge. 

The  next  two  weeks  were  busy  ones 
for  the  Major  and  the  rest  of  the  Mill 
tary  Department.  Bowie  and  .South 
Baltimore  were  declared  “off’  limits” 
and  all  the  men  devoted  themselves  tc 
]irci)aring  for  the  great  ]>arade. 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  big  da\ 
dawned  bright  and  sunny.  To  the  aver 
age  R.O.T.C.  cadet,  the  jiarade  was 
just  a long,  hot  march  to  Hyattsville 
and  an  even  longer  march  back,  but  to 
the  Major  it  was  the  turning  point  in 
his  military  career.  Grant  had  his  Ap- 
poinatox,  Dewey  had  his  Manilla,  and 
he  had  his  Hyattsville ! 

His  brief  talk  of  some  5500  words 
had  been  carefully  rehearsed  until  he 
knew  it  by  heart.  It  contained  phrases 
that  he  felt  sure  would  go  down  in 
history  along  side  of  “Damn  the  tor 
pedoes  . . .”  and  “We  have  not  yet 
begun  to  fight.” 

Through  a series  of  well-placed 
bribes  and  threats,  the  Major  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  tbe  dismissal  of  all 
afternoon  classes  in  order  that  the  stu 
dents  might  witness  his  military  debut 

By  twelve  o’clock,  everything  was 
going  smoothly.  That  is,  nearly  every- 
thing. As  yet,  however,  the  traffic  on 
the  Boulevard  had  not  ceased  its  rapid 
progress  and  the  Major  wondered  wh^ 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  not  halt- 
ed it  earlier.  But  his  greatest  concern 
was  the  fact  that  the  DIAMONDBACK 
had  delegated  only  one  undernourished 
cub  reporter  to  cover  this  great  event 
The  IMajor  felt  neglected  and  onl} 
after  threatening  the  editor  with  an  “F” 


in  R.O.T.C.  was  he  able  to  secure  two 
additional  rcjiortcrs  and,  best  of  all,  a 
photographer. 

■Now  things  were  really  going 
smootlily.  That  is  except  for  tin 
Boule\;ird.  The  traffic  was  still  going 
by  as  fast  as  ever  and  for  a brief 
moment  the.  Major  aetually  suspected 
that  the  Boulexard  wasn’t  going  to 
be  blocked  off'  at  all.  However,  hi 
(juickly  dismissed  this  thought  as  being 
u npatriotic. 

Insti-ad,  he  w;ilked  over  by  the 
DI.\MONDBACK  rejiortcr  and  de- 
clared in  a loud  xoicc,  “Civilian  ve- 
hicles will  not  im))ede  the  ))rogrcss  of 
the  R.O.T.C.” 

He  then  looked  ipiickly  at  the  re- 
])orters  to  see  if  they  had  heard  him, 
but  they  were  busily  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  Hyattsville  was 
s|)clled  with  an  “Hi”  or  an  “High.’' 
They  had  missed  the  great  military 
statement. 

.Meanwhile,  the  Regiment  w;is  grow- 
ing restless,  ;ind  the  Major  realized 
that  something  must  be  done.  .So,  with- 
out further  hesitation,  he  gave  the 
command  to  depart.  The  band  broke 
into  a stirring  march,  and  the  entire 
R.O.T.C.  began  marching  off  the  drill 
held  on  to  the  Boulevard. 

Coni]iany  A made  the  turn  on  to  the 
Boulevard  successfully,  but  a red  light 
held  up  the  progress  of  the  rest  of  the 
Regiment.  Bj-  the  time  the  lighl 
changed.  Company  A was  well  jxast 
the  Grill  followed  by  two  cross-countrv 
moving  vans  and  a Capital  Transit  bus 
All  three  amazed  drivers  were  honk- 
ing and  yelling  unkind  remarks  at  the 
even  more  bewildered  cadets. 

The  next  green  light  saxv  the  jjassage 
of  Companies  B and  C and  one  platoon 
of  Company  D.  The  fact  that  all  of 
his  Comjxany  did  not  make  the  light, 
greatly  alarmed  the  captain  of  Co.  D 
and  accordingly  he  gave  “To  the  rear, 
march”  to  the  first  platoon.'  However, 
this  brought  them  face  to  face  with  an 
oncoming  New  York  to  Washington 
Greyhound  bus,  and  only  a last  minute 
command  of  “Break  ranks  !”  saved  the 
jilatoon. 

By  this  time.  Company  A had 
reached  the  Lord  Calvert  Hotel  still 
followed  by  the  honking  trucks  and  the 
busload  of  indign.-int  Greenbelt  resi- 


dents. CoTiipany  B,  however,  had  been 
forced  to  halt  when  the  entire  Third 
I’l.-itoon  h;nl  fled  into  the  Bowling  Al- 
leys. Here  they  had  been  joined  b_\ 
the  b;idly  sh;ik<-?i  First  Blatoon  of  C(un 
p;iny  1)  and  the  e\eii  more  sh:iken  dri 
\'er  of  the  .New  ^’ork  to  Washington 
(irey hound. 

.Me;uiwhile,  the  .Major  w;is  doing  his 
best  to  c;ilm  the  confused  cadets.  H< 
ordered  the  band  to  ])lay  “Nc;irer  M_\ 
God  to  Thee,”  but  this  did  very  little 
to  ease  the  tension.  By  this  time,  tr;if 
tic  w;is  backed  iij)  half  way  to  Berwyn 
;ind  the  gre.-d  majority  of  the  drivers 
seemed  \iolently  op])osed  to  the  en- 
trance of  any  further  companies  on  tc 
the  Boulevard. 

.Several  truck  drivers  were  eyeing 
the  Major  with  rather  unfriendly  atti 
tudes  and  he  cpiiekly  sensed  that  things 
Mere  beyond  his  control.  .Summoning 
his  last  bit  of  military  bearing,  he 
scri'amed,  “Dismiss  the  Regiment”  and 
r;in  for  his  office  folloM-ed  hv  the  three 
1)  1 ,M ON DB.'VC K reporters. 

The  cadets  were  only  too  eager  to 
obey  his  command,  and  they  quickl\ 
broke  ranks.  \Vithin  fifteen  minutes, 
tranquility  had  been  restored  and  amid 
shouts  of  “The  R.O.T.C.  M’ill  M'in  the 
Mar”  the  cars  began  moving  again. 

Comjxany  A,  however,  oblivious  to  the 
fate  of  the  rest  of  the  Regiment,  had 
eontinued  its  soutliMard  march  as  far  as 
Rivcrdale.  Here  they  had  been  met  bv 
two  sipiad  cars  and  an  ambulance.  Be 
lieving  that  this  Mas  part  of  the  parade, 
the  entire  company  broke  into  a loud 
cheer  of  “Hyattsville  Forever.”  The 
captain  of  the  company  stcj)})ed  for- 
M-ard  to  greet  the  ixoliceman  and  M-as 
immediately  thrust  into  one  of  the 
squad  cars.  This  greatly  pleased  the 
txvo  trtick  drivers  and  the  Greenbelt 
commuters,  mIio  all  cheered  lustily. 

At  this  unexpected  development, 
panic  overcame  the  eadets.  Suspeeting 
the  M'orst,  a Guide  Sergeant  in  the  Sec- 
ond Platoon  shouted,  ‘AVe’re  surround- 
ed !”  and  the  confused  company  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  Thus  ended  the 
great  parade. 

Needless  to  say  the  Major’s  prestige 
on  the  campus  dropped  considerably 
Cadets  no  longer  trembled  M-hen  he 
spoke  to  them,  nor  did  the  coeds  g.-izi 

(Plenxe  liini  the  i>n<ie) 


(Ooiiliiiucd  from  preceding  page) 
at  him  witli  feminine  adoration.  He 
nns  a military  failure! 

'I'lius.  it  was  a very  nnliap|)V  Major 
wiio  reeeived  an  offieial  looking  lettei 
one  afternoon  some  months  later.  The 
letter  was  signed  by  .a  member  of  the 
State  Department  and  informed  the 
Major  that  a Bolivian  general  and  his. 
staff  were  expeeted  in  Washington  in 
the  near  future.  It  added  further  that 
thev  would  be  at  Maryland  on  the  2:ird 
to  revieev  the  R.O.T.C. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks.  th< 
Major  smiled.  It  was  a rather  s;ir 
e.istie  smile,  hut  it  was  a smile. 

“They  eertainly  don’t  think  I’d  fall 
for  that  again?’’  he  muttered  throwing 
the  letter  into  the  wastebasket.  He  wa.« 
too  good  a soldier  to  he  eaught  off 
guard  twiee ! 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  the  Major 
was  his  old  self.  The  DIAMOND 
BACK  devoted  four  columns  to  his 
“military  astuteness”  in  foiling  the  das- 
tardly jrlot.  F/vei’yone  noticed  that  he 
was  smiling  once  again. 

In  fact,  when  the  23rd  rolled  around, 
he  was  smiling  even  broader  than  usual, 
for  this  was  to  have  been  the  day  of 
his  downfall.  Instead  everything  was 
rosy. 

Well,  at  least  everything  was  rosy 
until  10:.59  that  morning.  For  at  pre- 
cisely 11  o’clock  the  door  to  the  Ma- 
jor’s office  opened  and  in  strode  two 
State  Department  officials  and  a Major 
General  followed  by  a small,  but  very 
real,  Bolivian  general  and  his  military, 
staff.  All  the  Major  could  do  was  gasp. 

He  was  still  gasping  three  days  later 
when  two  colonels  and  the  Major  Gen- 
eral paid  him  a visit  that  was  anything 
hut  social.  As  soon  as  they  entered  he 
could  feel  his  gold  leaves  withering 
before  their  eyes. 

News  of  the  Major’s  latest  predica- 
ment quickly  reached  the  campus,  but 
the  closing  of  the  semester  saved  him 
from  any  further  ridicule.  The  stu- 
dents left  Maryland  and  with  them  the 
the  unfortunate  Major.  And  althoirgh 
many  of  them  looked  hack  on  a very 
dull  year,  to  \Vilhur  it  had  been  most 
successful.  His  revenge  was  complete. 

However,  he  didn’t  forget  the  Ma- 
jor, and  when  he  registered  for  R.O. 
T.C.  the  next  fall,  he  ipiestioned  the 
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“De  student  wansh  a drink,”  he 
yelled,  and  all  three  pounced  on  RED 
sfpiirrel  and  began  pouring  a vile  sub- 
stance down  his  throat.  However,  the 
greater  part  of  the  liquid  went  on  RED 
squirrel’s  shirt.  He  smelled  like  a small 
brewery. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said  we.akly  when 
at  last  they  released  him.  He  tried  to 
look  grateful,  hut  inwardly  he  was  ex- 
tremely miha))i)y.  'rids  w;is  eertainly 
no  way  for  “his”  roommate  to  behave  I 
Finally  at  three-thirty,  BLACK 
sepurre!  suggested  that  they  go  out  for 
more  liepdd  refreshment,  and  his  two 
friends  naturally  agreed.  They  joined 
arms  and  departed  singing  “Smoke 
(iets  in  your  Eyes.” 

-\t  last  RED  s<pdrrel  Avas  alone,  but 
his  solitude  was  short-lived.  Suddenly 
the  door  swung  open,  and  there  stood 
the  Dean  of  Squirrels ! He  surveyed 
the  disorderly  room  and  said,  “I  pre- 
sume you  have  a satisfactory  explana- 
tion.” 


from  page  10) 

“I  . . . ” began  RED  squirrel. 

“’Fhat’s  no  excuse,”  said  the  Dean, 
“I’ll  expect  to  see  you  at  my  office  in 
the  morning.” 

“Yes  sir,”  said  RED  sqvdrrel. 

'I'hus  RED  squirrel’s  college  days 
ended  very  ahruptl}'.  He  was  immedi- 
ately expelled  and  sent  home.  He  tried 
to  enroll  at  other  colleges,  but  none 
would  have  him.  Finally,  as  a last  re- 
sort, he  enlisted  in  the  Regular  Navy 
Tor  six  years. 

BLACK  squirrel,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  allowed  to  continue  on  in  college 
with  the  stipulation  that  he  acquire  no 
more  unruly  roommates.  He  met  a very 
attractive  GREY  squirrel,  who  was  re- 
lated to  seventeen  professors  on  the 
hill.  As  a result,  he  graduated  with 
honors  and  they  were  married  short!}' 
afterwards.  BLACK  squirrel  is  now  a 
very  successful  personnel  manager  in 
a large  factory. 

MORAL:  Even  the  stinkers  get  a 
break  occasionally. 


((.'ontinued  from  page  17) 


Very  quiet  and  slow  1 open  the  ice 
box  door  and  look  in.  There  is  old 
Bugle  with  snow  on  his  back  and  a long 
icicle  on  his  beak.  He  looks  like  Ameri- 
can eagle.  Old  marble  eye  is  half  open 
and  he  rn;ikes  a long  weak  “Ak”  sound. 
Poor  Bugle.  Little  cold  South  American 
Bugle  bird.  What  have  I done?  He  is 
all  straight  and  stiff. 

I carry  him  to  the  perch,  but  be  can 
not  sit  straight  so  I put  him  in  the 
cage.  'I'he  marble  eye  still  looks  at  me 
from  the  cage.  I make  some  warm 
Avater  and  put  it  in  the  bath  in  the 
cage.  Then  I close  the  cage  door  and 
go  to  bed  myself.  What  is  done  is  done. 

Next  morning  when  I come  down- 
stairs I look  to  the  cage.  There  is 
Bugle  and  he  is  bigger  than  ever  before. 
No  moi'e  snow.  No  icicle.  And  he  has 
got  big  wings.  He  watches  me  come 
near  the  cage  and  says  “Ak  .-\.k.”  Pom- 
Bugle.  “Hoav  do  you  feel  ?”  I say. 


He  is  so  quiet  I feel  pity  for  him.  I 
open  the  cage  door  and  say  “Come  out 
little  one.  Sit  on  your  perch  and  talk. 
Momma  will  come  back  soon.” 

Then  bang,  out  he  comes.  On  my 
hand  the  claws  sit  down  and  then  comes 
the  beak.  Peck,  peck,  peck.  Ai  Ai  Ai. 
With  the  wings  he  starts  up  and  flies 
through  the  room.  Round  and  round  he 
flies  while  I yell  at  him.  Then  he  flies 
straight  at  the  AvindoAv  and  goes  through 
the  screen.  I am  amazed. 

From  the  window  I watch  him  climb 
up  and  circle  the  house.  He  is  really  a 
very  big  bird  I see. 

“Old  Bugle,”  I say  to  myself.  “You 
are  one  tough  fella.”  And  I hear  him 
talk  up  in  the  air.  Ak  Ak.  Da  da  da 
diady  da.  But  he  doesn’t  come  back. 

Next  day  I read  in  the  papers  there 
is  unrest  in  Argentina.  Papers  say  revo- 
lution is  happening,  but  ha  ha,  I got 
niA-  oAvn  ideas  about  that.  W.  L. 


grizzled  Sergeant  behind  the  desk. 

“De  Major  ain’t  wid  us  no  more.” 
said  the  Sergeant.  “De  big  shots  trans- 
ferred him  to  some  lousy  post  in  the 


Canal  Zone.” 

“Oh  !”  said  M’^ilbur. 
is  a shame!” 


“That  certainly 
— S.  A. 
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( ( 'oiil  hnu'd  from  imijr  II) 


pitched  or  batted  balls,”  being  the  pre- 
dominant sentiment. 

“I’ll  be  all  right,”  mumbles  our 
(iraeie,  smiling  at  her  hero  who  is  now 
standing  nearby,  still  grasping  his  bat. 
He  smiles  weakly  in  return. 

“Please  go  ahead  with  the  game,” 
says  Gracie. 

“Prave  girl!”  shouts  a voice  from 
the  crowd. 

Our  hero  tightens  his  grip  on  his  bat. 
Walking  closer  to  our  box,  he  pauses. 


and  tin  11  without  a word  drops  some- 
thing into  Graeie’s  lap. 

Pack  once  again  in  the  batter’s  box. 
he  grimly  awaits  the  all  important 
jiiteh.  Tlie  pitcher  |)umps  and  throws. 
A shar|)  crack  is  heard  as  bat  and  ball 
connect.  A hit!  A run  scores.  The  game 
is  o\er.  We  win,  one  to  nothing. 

'I'lie  crowd  quickly  funnels  its  way 
out  of  the  many  exits.  Gracie  sits  there 
alone  with  ISIert.  Now,  for  tlie  first 
time,  Gracie  gazes  at  the  thing  in  her 


lap. 

Cnez,  wliat  sediment!”  she  cries, 
sounding  louder  than  children  ever  did 
win'll  crying  for  C'astoria.  “He  loves 
me,  .\lert.  He  give  me  the  ball,  auto- 
graphed. The  ball  he  beaned  me  wit!” 

I.ike  I said.  I’m  a sucker  for  tliis 
true  love  stuff. 

Let  us  .stand  in  jirofound  silence, 
Mert. 

fSlow  Curtain) 

A.  C. 


Autumn 


U p around  the  gustij  crossincf 
Came  the  disappointed  read 

Of  a freight  train  rushing  somezohert 
JViih  the  fall  wind  at  its  tail; 

And  the  mist  teas  screaming  zcildlii 
At  the  cringing  apple  limbs 

IVhere  impatient  frost  had  kissed  them 
With  her  adolescent  zchims; 

And  a puzzled  last-year’s  robin 
If'as  stubbornly  aloof 

On  its  smoke-zcarmed  bit  of  chimney 
As  the  wind  attacked  the  roof; 

Uni  the  sight  that  zcas  the  saddest 
And  held  the  most  of  pain 

JCas  a muddy-faced  chrysanthemum 
Still  smiling  in  the  rain. 


— Louise  McCoi.mm 


Qa^ 


The  dear  viear’s  wife  liad  just  died, 
and  in  consequence,  he  wished  to  he  re- 
lieved of  his  duties,  for  tlie  week-end, 
so  lie  sent  the  following  message  to  his 
bisho]) ; 

“I  regret  to  inform  you  that  my 
wife  has  just  died,  and  I should  be 
obliged  if  you  could  send  me  a substi- 
tute for  the  week-end. — The  Wataugan. 

4f- *  * * 

(Onlooker:  “Why  does  that  cow  seem 
so  ha])))y  when  she  is  being  milked?” 

Tanner:  “She’s  a baseball  fan  and 
likes  the  Yanks.” 


“Is  this  a poplar  tree?” 

“No,  they  seem  to  prefer  the  lamp- 
post on  the  corner.” 


F-ijitaph  on  the  old  maid’s  tomhstone; 
“Who  says  you  can’t  take  it  with  yon?” 
— The  IV ataiigati. 

* * * 

Hum:  Have  you  a niekle  for  a cup 
o f coffee  ? 

Soph:  No,  but  I’ll  get  by  somehow! 

* * * 

Who  was  that  woman  I saw  you  out- 
wit last  night? 

* * * 

U])on  seeing  a little  girl  lead  a cow 
along  a country  road,  the  ])arish  min- 
ister stopped  her  and  asked:  “Idttle 
girl,  where  are  you  taking  the  cow?” 

“To  the  bull,”  replied  the  young 
lassie.  I 

“Can’t  your  father  do  it?”  ques- 
tioned the  clergyman,  somewhat  taken 
aback. 

“Nojie,”  answered  the  girl,  “only  the 
bull.” — The  TVafaugan. 


“Ive  been  in  a terrible  state  of  eon- 
sternalion  for  the  past  two  days.” 

“Ever  tried  bran?” 

* * 

“Whose  picture  is  that?” 

“Oh,  that’s  a picture  of  me  when  I 
was  a baby.” 

“Gee,  but  you  were  a nice  bald  head- 
ed b.aby.” 

“^^’ait  a minute — you’re  looking  at 
the  ])icture  upside  down.” — The  Wai- 
niigan. 

* * * 

.Since  we  call  jirofcssors  “profs,”  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  we  should  call 
assistants. 

News  Item:  Mrs.  I.ottie  Prim  was 
grantt'd  a divorce  when  she  testified 
that  since  she  and  her  husband  were 
married  he  had  spoken  to  her  three 
times.  .She  was  awarded  the  custody  of 
their  three  children. — Bored  Walk. 

* 4f  * 

Great  men  are  born  not  made. 

Great  women  are  born. 


No  one  knows  what  the  short  skirts 
will  be  up  to  next. 


'I'lie  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  can- 
dlestick maker. 

Why  the  hell  can’t  I ? 


Then  there  was  the  janitor  who 
worked  in  the  girls’  dorm  and  was  en- 
trusted with  a pass  key  to  every  room 
in  the  building. 

The  following  week  the  Dean  ran 
across  him  and  asked,  “Why  didn’t  you 
come  around  Friday  for  your  pay, 
Oscar  ?” 

“Vot ! Do  I get  wages  too?” 

* * * 

Hlondic:  Did  you  tell  the  boss  where 
to  get  off  today? 

Goldie:  ^’cah,  at  the  second  rib. 


Pity  the  poor  girl  who’s  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  She  oughta  answer  one 
of  those  busdevelopcr  ads. — The  Wat- 
augan. 


A curved  line  is  the  slowest  and 

nicest  distance  between  two  points. — 

* * * 

One  Coed:  “Why  don’t  you  wear 

that  lovely  lingerie  you  got  for  your 
hirthday  ? 

.Second  Same:  “Oh!  I’m  saving  tl;at 
for  a windy  day.” 

* * * 

He:  “I  had  to  come  clear  across  the 
room  to  see  you,  so  I wanna  kiss.” 

She:  “Gee,  Tm  glad  you  didn’t  come 
from  the  next  block.” — The  JVataugan. 
M 0071. shine. 

* * * 

'I'lie  Oi.D  Line  regrets  that  we  do 
not  have  more  jokes  in  this  issue,  but 
after  all,  the  Gayety’s  been  closed  since 
June. 
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NIGHT  CLUBS 

Washington  Aviation  Club — Opened 
this  summer  by  Vince  Carr.  Dinner  and 
dancing — big  dance  floor — out  of  the  way 
atmosphere.  Only  set-ups  served.  MCA 
bookings  opened  with  PMdie  Dulaney  on 
Sept.  21.  Bradley  Hills,  Bethesda. 

The  Bowery — Gay  Nineties  spirit  in  a 
rowdy  interior.  Featuring  the  Kidood- 
lers  (another  Spike  Jones  outfit).  Op- 
posite the  Greyhound  Bus  Terminal. 

Club  Carlo — Sam  Shanker’s  new  club 
opened  Sept.  20.  Promises  top-rate  en- 
tertainment. Carlo  Hotel — 1615  Q St. 

October  Openings: 

Club  Bali — Big  name  colored  bands. 

Romany  Room — Top  of  Roumanian 
Inn.  Jerry  and  Turk,  comedians.  13th 
and  New  York  Ave. 

Crossroads  — Dining,  drinking  and 
dancing.  No  tax.  Open  Sundays.  Grey- 
hound Bus  takes  you  to  the  door.  Bla- 
densburg  Peace  Cross 

Congo  Room — Cozy  and  romantic  at- 
mosphere. Sizable  dance  floor  and  good 
music.  Hotel  Carlton,  16th  & K St. 

THEATER 

Lisner  Auditorium — George  Washing- 
ton U. — an  overdue  necessity  in  D.  C. 
for  theatergoers  is  this  opening  of  a 
promising  season  featuring  nationally 
known  stars. 

Oct.  28 — Joan  of  Lorraine,  by  Maxwell 
Anderson  starring  Ingrid  Bergmann.  3- 
week  engagement. 

National — The  best  in  legitimate  stage 
productions.  Productions  are  scheduled 
continuously.  1325  E St.  N.W. 

Theater  Guild  tickets — Only  three  of 
the  six  plays  during  the  Guild’s  season 
are  known  to  the  public. 


“Apple  of  His  Eye,”  featuring  Walter 
Houston;  “Lute  Song,”  a Chinese  fan- 
tasy; “Lady  Windemeer’s  Fan,”  Wilde’s 
famous  play,  with  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner 
and  Estelle  Winwood. 

RESTAURANTS 

The  Olmstead — Good  food,  open  from 
12  noon  to  10  P.  M.  1336  G St.,  N.W, 

Harvey’s  Restaurant  — Established 
since  1800’s,  a very  famous  and  complete 
wine  cellar  Choice  meats  cooked  over 
charcoal.  1107  Connecticut  Ave.  (next 
to  the  Mayflower). 

Cathay’s — Excellent  Chinese  food,  in- 
expensive, open  till  4 P.  M.  624  H St. 

SPORTS 

Boxing — Joe  Turner’s  Arena.  Monday 
night  8:45.  1341  W St.,  N.W. 

Football — Redskins  home  games  begin 
at  2 P.  M.  Oct  27 — Philadelphia  Eagles. 
Nov.  10 — Boston  Yanks.  Dec.  1 — Green 
Bay  Packers 

Ice  Skating — Chevy  Chase  Ice  Palace 
on  4461  Connecticut  Ave.  Tel.  Emerson 
8100. 

Roller  Skating — Riverside  stadium  300 
26th  N.W.  Tel.  Re.  4020. 

CONCERTS 

Constitution  Hall  — Wednesday  Eve- 
ning series.  Series  of  ten  concerts  at 
8:30  P.  M.  No  single  tickets  are  sold. 
Oct.  16 — Pianist,  Myra  Hess.  Oct.  30 — 
Orchestral  program. 

Sunday  Afternoon  Series  of  12  con- 
certs at  4 P.  M.  Oct.  27 — Pianist,  Egon 
Petri.  Oct.  29 — Philadelphia  La  Scala 
Opera  Co.  in  “Rigoletto.” 

Baltimore  Symphony — Midweek  sub- 
scription series.  Lyric  Theatre. 

Oct.  30 — Bartlett  & Robertson,  Duo- 
Pianists.  Nov.  6 — Yehudi  Menuhin,  vio- 
linist. 


Ah,  you  lucky  people! 
The  Old  Line  magazine 
will  appear  again  on 
Homecoming  Day  and 
again  on  December  15 
this  fall. 

As  we  go  into  this, 
our  greatest  year,  our 
hearts  are  young  and 
gay — and  it  is  our  dedi- 
cation to  scour  these 
rolling  hills  and  bring  to 
you  the  best  talents  the 
new  year  can  muster — 
and  to  pass  before  your 
eyes  the  fondest  array 
of  sweetness  and  light 
that  ever  graced  these 
pages. 

To  that  end  we  are 
announcing  a competi- 
tion for  the  Christmas 
edition  of  an  award  of 
great  value  to  the  best 
short  story  submitted  to 
us  this  Fall  by  a new 
writer.  The  winning 
prize  story  will  be  fea- 
tured with  its  author  in 
the  Dec.  15  issue.  Com- 
petition is  naturally  lim- 
ited to  undergraduate 
students  and  excludes 
present  staff  members  of 
this  magazine — and  their 
families. 

Thanks  — and  good 
writing. 


1.  Copii  should  he  sub- 
milted  liipeii'ritteii 
find  double  spneed  to 
the  Old  Line  office, 
hose  menf  Jd.  Hldij. 

2.  M (urinnnn  leniith  5000 
iv  o r d s . Preferable 
lenijth,  ,2-3000  words. 

3.  Final  deadline  for 
competition  — Xovem- 
ber  20th. 
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Everybody 
knows  him... 


Early  or  late,  he’s  a familiar 
figure  to  every  policeman 
on  the  street— he’s  the  Doctor 
—he’s  on  an  emergency  call! 

• A Doctor’s  life  isn’t  his  own 
to  live  as  he  chooses.  There 
are  interrupted  holidays  and 
vacations  and  nights  of 
broken  sleep.  Emergencies  re- 
quire his  presence  for  long, 
exacting  hours  . . . with  some- 
where a pause  and  perhaps 
the  pleasure  of  a cigarette. 
Then  back  to  his  job  of  serv- 
ing the  lives  of  others. 


More  Doctors  smoke  Camels 

JVationwie/e 

sur.er.  than  any  other  cigarette 


The  "T-Zone"— T for  Taste  and  T for  Throat 


It.  J.  Tteynolds  Tobacco  Co..  W’iiis ton- Salem.  Xji  th  Carolina 


The  makers  of  Camels  are  naturally  proud  of  the 
fact  that,  out  of  113,597  doctors  who  were  asked 
recently  to  name  the  cigarette  they  preferred  to 
smoke,  more  doctors  named  Camel  than  any  other 
brand.  This  survey  was  nationwide,  covered  doctors 
in  every  branch  of  medicine — nose  and  throat  spe- 
cialists too.  1 hree  nationally  known  independent  re- 
search agencies  made  and  vouch  for  the  findings. 

Try  Camels.  See  how  your  taste  responds  to 
Camel’s  full  flavor.  See  how  your  throat  likes  Camel’s 
cool  mildness.  That’s  the  “T-Zone”  test  (see  left). 


Camels  Tobaccos 


The“T-Zone”is  your  own 
proving  ground  for  any 
cigarette.  For  only  yoar 
taste  and  your  throat  can 
decide  which  cigarette 
tastes  best  to  yoit...and 
how  it  affects  your  throat. 
On  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
ence of  many  mil-  le 
lions  of  smokers, 
we  believe  Camels 
will  suit  your  “T 
Zone”  to  a “T. 


You  Can  Still  Depend  On 

BELL  CLOTHES 

For  100%  All  Wool  Fabrics 

SUITS  TOPCOATS 

OVERCOATS 
BELL  CLOTHES 

Southwest  Corner  of  Baltimore 
and  Howard  Streets 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


At  Maryland  everybody  makes 
“Doc’s”  his  headquarters. 

CAWTHORNE’S 

COLLEGE  PARK 

PRESCRIPTIONS 

PHARMACY 

7106  BALTIMORE  BLVD. 
HY  0301 


CARR  BROS.  & 
BOSWELL.  Inc. 

Meats,  Groceries 
Vegetables 

2 DEPENDABLE  STORES 

HYATTSVILLE 

RIVERDALE 

Riverdale  Store 

HYattsville  0381 

Hyattsville  Store 
HY  0202  WA  2850 


ilte 

che  nld^^r  eeneration  is  too  much 
given  to  deploring  it  is  amazing 
to  me  how  many  things  they 
can  find  lo  deplore  about  mostly 
tho  it  is  the  younger  generation 
isn’t  it  i guess  maybe  someday 
we  will  reach  the  age  when 
we  too  will  be  deplorers  and 
not  just  the  deplorables  well  we 
may  be  deplorable  but  i 11  vow 
kiddo  that  we  re  also  amorable 

which  reminds  me  boss  thanks  for 

passing  along  the  caterpillar  skin  coat 

that  that  cute  little  blonde  taking 

entomology  made  for  me  it  is 

surely  a warm  wrap  for  these 

cold  football  game  nights  and  protective 

too  some  guy  was  about  to 

step  on  me  and  before  i 

could  slither  away  he  had  decided 

that  since  my  coat  looked  so 

much  like  his  own  raccoon  coat 

he  could  not  destroy  his  own 

image  x x x x x 

boss  i did  not  know  whether 
to  acct'pt  his  comment  as  a 
compliment  so  i followed  him  i 
got  up  to  where  he  was 
sitting  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  quarter  things  surely  were  hot 
i only  wish  i had  not 

missed  the  preliminaries  raccoon  and  mink 

dyed  muskrat  all  warmed  up  together 

boss  i do  not  think  they 

were  much  interested  in  the  score 

that  is  i mean  the  football 

score  theirs  was  another  game  x 

today  I have  a new  girl 
friend  boss  i was  looking  around 
the  bleachers  for  peanuts  that  someone 
might  have  left  in  the  shells 
when  i saw  her  she  had 
a whole  double  peanut  shell  and 
you  know  how  enticing  that  sort 
of  thing  can  be  so  i 
say  can  i help  you  crack 
that  nut  she  looked  around  with 
her  bleary  brown  eyes  trying  to 
see  me  at  once  i could 
tell  she  was  nearsighted  it  was 
a good  night  boss  we  didnt 
find  any  more  peanuts  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  looked  no 
further  i just  wanted  a snack 
anyway  and  she  is  a well 
turned  around  little  girl  angler  so 
we  just  went  fishing  for  the 
moon  together  i m still  wondering 
which  one  of  us  was  bait 
the  way  i feel  again  tonight 
i should  be  changing  the  first 
vowel  in  my  name  to  an 
e X X X X X 
yours  X X X X X 

X X X X X sixie 


Qot  a JleiteA,! 

The  October  issue  of  the  OLD 
LINE  is  a helluva  lot  better  than 
its  last  predecessor.  My  only  gripe 
is  that  too  many  of  the  stories  were 
written  in  a kind  of  deliberately 
ungrammatical  form  that,  presum- 
ably, is  designed  to  capture  spon- 
taneity and  a conversational  tone. 
That  kick  is  all  right  in  the  hands 
of  experts,  and  even  then,  only  in 
small  quantities. 

It  was  a relief,  after  fighting 
through  pages  of  clogged  up  sen- 
tence structure  and  tiresome  col- 
loquialisms, to  get  to  WILBUR’S 
REVENGE,  which  was  funny  as 
hell.  Sincerely, 

Sam  Wohl 


MISS  PEG  RAFFERTY, 
the  popular  blonde, 
blue-eyed  Maryland  model, 
is  a senior  in  the  College  of 
Home  Economics.  She  was 
born  in  Fort  Bayard,  New 
Mexico,  and  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  for  two  years. 
While  in  Salt  Lake  City,  she 
was  chosen  Freshman  Queen 
and  became  a member  of  Tri- 
Delt  sorority. 

Since  coming  to  Maryland, 
Peg  has  modeled  for  Woody’s 
in  Washington  and  last  sum- 
mer was  modeling  for  Berg- 
dorf-Goodman  in  New  York. 

She  confesses  that  she  is 
shy,  although  she  loves  to 
socialize.  Her  greatest  weak- 
ness is  accepting  dares.  She 
once  brushed  her  teeth  at  a 
public  fountain  on  a street 
corner  in  Salt  Lake  City  as 
the  result  of  a dare. 

She  loves  night  clubbing, 
slumming,  and  eating,  and 
still  manages  to  maintain  a 
3-point  average.  On  men: 
Peg  prefers  them  tall  and 
handsome,  with  a good  per- 
sonality, and  lots  of  fun.  She 
says  she  has  never  been  in 
love. 

Peg’s  particular  likes  are 
ice  cream,  steak  and  shrimp. 
Her  slogan:  Variety  is  the 
spice  of  life. 
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The  rain  was  brewing  and 
storming.  On  the  beach  huge 
waves  crashed  and  broke  in  fly- 
ing white  foam,  flying  high  in  the 
air,  and  reaching  far  up  on  the 
beach,  receding  quickly,  carrying 
with  them  pebbles  and  rubbish 
and  huge  hunks  of  dried  seaweed. 
The  wind  slashed  and  resounded  in 
gushing  noises,  fierce  and  for- 
lorn. 

Close  to  the  island,  a small  skiff 
rocked  crazily  on  the  waves,  like  a 
piece  of  thistle  tossed  to  the  winds. 

The  wrinkled  old  man’s  face, 
browned  by  wind  and  weather,  had 
a look  of  concern  and  anxiety,  and 
he  tugged  hard  at  the  oars.  His 
faded  brown  knickers  were  soaked 
with  salt  spray,  and  the  old  weath- 
erbeaten fisherman’s  cap,  pulled  far 
over  his  eyes,  was  stained  and 
bleached,  and  clung  to  his  head 
like  a wet  towel.  From  time  to  time 
he  reached  his  hands  to  his  eyes 
and  wiped  them  vigorously,  and 
squinted  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  lighthouse. 

By  his  side,  leaning  forward,  lips 
parted  in  wonder  ,sat  a boy  of  eight 
or  ten,  his  sandy  hair  blowing 
in  his  face,  his  small  white  hands 
gripping  the  edge  of  the  seat  till 
his  knuckles  whitened  under  the 
strain.  His  intent  face  was  sharply 
defined  against  the  sky — the  noble 
forehead,  wide  and  high,  the  thin, 
sensitive  mouth,  tightened  and  set, 
and  the  pallor  of  his  face  was  strik- 
ingly accented  by  the  ruddiness  of 
his  companions.  Two  high  spots 
of  color  flamed  in  his  cheeks,  per- 
haps in  wonder  and  excitement  at 
the  fury  of  the  gale. 


The  skiff  neared  the  island,  a 
tiny  pile  of  rocks  on  which  was 
perched  in  the  center  a tall,  white 
lighthouse.  Its  winding,  iron  stairs 
were  faintly  visible  now,  coiling 
around  the  exterior.  Tall  and 
proud,  it  faced  the  storm  and  seem- 
ed to  laugh  at  the  wind. 

The  old  man  screwed  around  in 
his  seat  and  gave  the  boy  a tooth- 
less grin.  “Jed,  we’re  almost  there. 
If  your  ma  hada’  knowed  what  a 
gale  was  up,  like  as  not  she’d  kept 
you  home  in  bed.” 

The  boat  struck  a wave  side- 
ways, and  the  water  sprayed  over 
the  bow.  “Jed,  reach  down  and  git 
that  bailer  again.  Hope  this  little 
tub’ll  hold  together.”  The  boy  roll- 
ed up  his  faded  jeans  and  bent 
down  with  the  scoop. 

“Like  as  not  she’ll  blow  all 
night,”  the  old  man  continued. 
“Wind’s  out  east.  Cloudin’  up 
dark. 

“I  reckon  your  ma’s  worrying, 
too.”  He  smiled  wryly.  “Well, 
we’re  almost  there  anyway.” 

The  lighthouse  loomed  suddenly 
before  them.  The  old  man  scram- 
bled to  the  bow,  and  grabbed  the 
piling  line  on  the  rickety  old  wharf. 
He  tied  the  rope  to  the  bow  with 
a few  quick  pulls,  and  reached  out 
his  hand  to  the  boy,  “Here,  grab 
my  mit,  Jed,  and  let’s  git  up  to 
the  tower.” 

Steadying  the  boat,  they  clam- 
bered out.  The  wharf  rocked  and 
squeaked  under  their  feet,  swaying 
gently  to  and  fro.  The  wind  whip- 
ped across  the  rocks,  rising  in  mo- 
mentum steadily.  A rumble  of  thun- 
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der  echoed  across  the  water,  and  a 
slash  of  lightning  parted  the  sky 
for  an  instant. 

“Grab,  hold  tight,  Jed,”  the 
grandfather  shouted  above  the 
wind.  “Take  yer  time.” 

Jed  grabbed  the  railing,  and 
started  the  tedious  trip.  Up  and 
up  he  went,  his  grandfather  la- 
bored after  him,  puffing  and  snort- 
ing. He  stopped  for  an  instant, 
and  pointed  his  nose  into  the  wind, 
and  sniffed.  “It’ll  be  a blower; 
smell  that  rain  a’comin?” 

Jed  looked  across  the  sea.  In 
the  distance  he  could  see  a shadow 
that  stretched  across  the  horizon, 
a thin  grey  line,  that  moved  stead- 
ily forward.  The  air  freshened 
with  that  unmistakable  odor  of 
pending  rain. 

“Hurry  up  an’  git  movin’.”  They 
went  on,  climbing  steadily  upward. 
Around  and  around  and  higher  and 
higher.  Finally  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  tower  and  Jed  looked 
down.  The  skiff  seemed  like  a toy 
ship  now,  bobbing  up  and  down  in 
a tub  of  water,  and  the  stout  tie 
rope  seemed  no  more  than  a thin 
piece  of  cotton  thread. 

The  old  man  fitted  the  key  to  the 
rusty  lock,  and  the  door  creaked 
open  into  the  dim  room.  He  walked 
over  and  looked  at  the  barometer, 
— “Yep,  it’s  a blower.”  The  hand 
had  almost  reached  HURRICANE, 
and  a worried  frown  furrowed  the 
old  man’s  face,  as  he  looked  at  his 
small  charge.  “Too  late  to  take 
him  back  now,”  he  muttered. 

(S>ee  page  27) 
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Homer  thaddeus  gar- 
goyle was  despondent.  He 
lay  miserably  on  his  bunk 
and  allowed  three  corpulent  tears 
to  streak  his  face.  It  was  dim  in 
the  room  and  the  small  note  of  sun- 
light which  lay  across  the  floor  was 
already  growing  gray  in  the  ap- 
proaching dusk.  Homer  whim- 
pered. He  whimpered  because  he 
knew  that  his  brusque,  mechanical- 
minded  room-mate,  Axel,  would 
soon  come  blustering  in  with  tales 
of  wine,  women,  and  song  and 
make  Homer  even  more  despon- 
dent. Homer  howled ! 

Homer  was  not  anti-social;  he 
was  only  sensitive,  and  here,  at 
this  large  state  university,  he  felt 
out  of  place.  He  grew  squeamish 
at  the  sight  of  beer  and  could  stay 
at  a dance  only  a few  moments  be- 
fore he  would  have  to  bolt  for  the 
door  in  an  agony  of  embarrass- 
ment lest  someone  should  speak  to 
him.  However,  there  was  another 
side  to  Homer’s  character,  a beau- 
tiful, friendly  side.  Homer  loved 
animals.  In  the  company  of  fur 
or  fowl  he  was  funloving  and  care- 
free; his  was  a gentle  and  unsel- 
fish nature. 

Homer  had  a small  shrine  in  his 
room  which  helped  him  on  his 
worst  days  at  the  university.  The 
shrine  was  composed  of  two  copies 
of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton’s  Wild 
Animals  I Have  Knoivn;  one 
slightly  smudged,  the  other  new,  a 


jewel  of  bookbinding;  a dozen  dead 
bees;  and  half  of  a pickled  arma- 
dillo. These  things  he  loved.  They 
were  his  only  consolation  in  a 
room  where  living  animals  were 
forbidden. 

But  now  Homer  could  stand  it 
no  longer ! He  could  not  face  his 
roommate  again.  Axel  Wheelbright 
was  a kind  young  man  at  heart, 
but  his  mind  was  so  cluttered  with 
cogs,  wheels,  planes,  arcs,  logar- 
ithms, and  levers  that  it  could  not 
conform  to  the  soft  aureole  of  na- 
ture which  Homer  exuded.  Every 
word  that  Axel  said  became,  un- 
intentionally, a fiery  barb  in  the 
sensitive  heart  of  Homer. 

Because  of  this  Homer  decided 
on  a short  stroll  in  the  dusk  until 
Axel  had  departed  with  his  ribald 
friends  to  the  local  tavern. 

Now  strolling  through  the  cool 
night  Homer  felt  better.  His  sen- 
sitive heart  sang  with  the  prospect 
of  discovering  a frog  or  some  wee 
crawling  thing  that  he  could  stroke 
for  a minute.  Life  was  good ! 

Suddenly  Homer  found  himself 
walking  between  two  trees  which 
he  had  not  remembered  along  this 
way.  He  examined  them  more 
closely  and  found  them  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a stiff,  leathery  bark  not 
unlike  that  of  a cocoanut  tree. 
Then  he  noticed  the  feet ! How  sin- 
gular, thought  Homer,  for  trees  to 
have  feet.  And  then  suddenly  he 
was  filled  with  joy  . . . these  were 


legs  belonging  to  an  ANIMAL,  an 
animal  he  could  fondle  and  love. 
Life  was  good ! 

The  dinosaur  stopped  eating 
telephone  poles  and  regarded  the 
mite  embracing  its  legs.  The  sen- 
sation was  a new  one  for  the  dino- 
saur. It  had  always  been  lonely. 
Everywhere  it  had  gone  in  three 
billion  years  people  had  screamed 
and  run  away.  But  this  small  be- 
ing was  making  pleasant  cooing 
sounds  and  grasping  its  legs  ten- 
derly. 

The  dinosaur  bent  its  head  to  the 
ground  and  uttered  a tender  sound, 
“GRULP,”  said  the  dinosaur. 

“Lovely,”  sighed  Homer,  and 
reached  out  a tentative  finger  to 
caress  the  plated  nose  of  the  beast. 
“Sweet  thing,”  murmured  Homer. 

The  dinosaur  burbled,  grinned 
and  nudged  Homer.  Homer  col- 
lapsed on  the  ground.  “WHIF- 
FLE,” giggled  the  dinosaur.  It 
had  a friend!  After  three  billion 
long  unfruitful  years  it  had  found 
something  to  love. 

Homer  was  ecstatic.  He  nestled 
his  head  against  a great  clawed 
foot  and  caroled  all  the  lullabys  he 
knew.  He  patted  the  massive  leg 
and  stroked  the  gigantic  nose. 

They  made  a poignant  picture, 
those  two,  one  tiny  person  leading 
a docile  monstrosity  across  the 
campus. 
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Homer  had  decided  what  he 
must  do.  He  led  his  new  friend  to 
the  president’s  house  and  paused 
on  the  doorstep  to  give  the  dino- 
saur one  last  fond  pat.  “GRULP,” 
said  the  dinosaur  happily. 

A frowsy  housemaid  answered 
the  door  . . . looked  . . . and  then 
collapsed  into  a jibbering  heap  on 
the  doorstep.  Soon  an  irate  Presi- 
dent appeared  and  remained  trans- 
fixed by  what  he  saw. 

“Please  sir,”  ventured  Homer, 
“he  followed  me  home.  May  I keep 
him?” 

The  president  regained  speech 
and  flew  into  a rage.  “Really,  Gar- 
goyle, this  is  quite  irregular  ...  a 
heathen  beast  . . . you’re  insane, 
man'.  . . why,  it’s  outrageous,  un- 
thinkable. You  know  the  rules. 
Gargoyle  ...  an  outrage  . . . hea- 
then beast . . . insane  . . . absolutely 
not  . . . quite  irregular.”  President 
Tuttleslap  was  breathing  hard  and 
growing  more  florid  by  the  mo- 
ment. His  voice  rose  and  soared 
in  eloquence,  “GARGOYLE  YOU 
CERTAINLY  MAY  NOT  KEEP 
THE  DREADFUL  MONSTER!” 

“WOLMPF,”  said  the  dinosaur 
emphatically. 

“Unless,”  added  President  Tut- 
tleslap, “you  want  to.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  murmured 
Homer. 

“GRULP,”  sighed  the  dinosaur. 
Life  was  good! 
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WHAT’S  all  the  noise  and 
shoutin’  for?  What  ar<i  all 
these  strange  people  doing  on 
the  campus?  Why  the  smiles 
on  the  faces  of  the  usually  sour, 
tactiturn,  old  professors?  Dear, 
sweet,  innocent  little  Freshman, 
don’t  you  know?  It’s  Mary- 
land’s annual  Homecoming  Day. 
The  day  when  all  the  old  grads 
and  alumni  return  to  the  scene  of 
some  of  their  happiest  years  to 
renew  old  friendships  and  to  talk 
over  their  never-to-be-forgotten 
college  days  with  old  chums. 
They’ve  come  back  to  see  how  the 
Old  school  has  grown,  how  their 
old  friends  have  changed  and  to  re- 
capture for  a day  the  spirit  of  their 
carefree,  happy,  school  life.  They 
want  to  see  how  the  years  have 
treated  the  hallowed  traditions  and 
customs,  some  of  which  they,  all 
too  innocently,  started.  What  tra- 
ditions? Well,  take  Homecoming 
for  instance. 

It  all  started  back  in  1923  when 
Byrd  stadium  was  dedicated.  Since 
then,  every  year  in  October  or  No- 
vember, there  has  been  a weekend 
devoted  to  Homecoming.  The  big 
event  is  a football  game  between 
Maryland  and  one  of  its  traditional 
Southern  Conference  rivals.  Inter- 
spersed with  that  is  the  grand  pa- 
rade of  floats,  the  crowning  of  the 
Homecoming  Queen,  and  prizes  for 
the  best  decorated  house  or  dorm. 
The  climax  comes  that  evening 
with  a big  Homecoming  Dance. 
The  Alumni  Association,  through 
the  “M”  Club,  sponsors  this  cele- 
bration and  has  always  carried  on 
this  Homecoming  Tradition. 

Another  event  of  no  small  im- 
portance attending  this  day  is  the 


Freshman-Sophomore  Tug-of-war. 
This  takes  place  across  Paint 
Branch  in  the  morning  before  the 
football  game.  This  day  the  lowly 
Freshman  comes  into  his  own. 
Across  the  cold  waters  of  Paint 
Branch  a rope  is  stretched.  Anxi- 
ous and  vengeful  Frosh  take  one 
end  of  the  rope,  and  apprehensive 
but  arrogant  Sophs  grab  the  other ; 
then  comes  the  mighty  test  of 
strength.  Usually  the  Frosh  win, 
with  their  victory  comes  release 
from  any  further  “ratting.” 

Freshman  hazing  is  an  old  insti- 
tution at  most  colleges,  and  Mary- 
land is  no  exception.  It  was 
rougher  in  the  old  days  than  it 
is  now,  but  even  then  it  was  al- 
leviated a great  deal  by  the  friend- 
ly Maryland  “Hello  habit.”  The 
origin  of  this  genial  custom  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  its  cheery  spirit 
is  still  carried  on.  In  bygone  days 
it  was  easy  to  pick  out  your  Fresh- 
man. He  wore  a “rat  hat,”  a 
custom  started  here  in  1914.  “Rat 
hats”  are  those  small  peaked  hats 
that,  if  they  were  being  worn  this 
year,  would  cover  the  bald  spot  of 
a lot  of  vets. 

Back  in  the  old  days,  the  Uni- 
versity was  known  as  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  College.  It  was 
the  land-grant  institution  of  the 
state,  and  along  with  the  custom 
of  the  times,  the  students  lived  and 
worked  under  strict  military  rules. 
It  is  probably  from  sometime  in 
this  era  that  the  two  cannons  on 
the  hill  opposite  the  present  Chem- 
istry Building  were  acquired. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  a 
column  of  Lee’s  men  on  their  way 
up  to  Frederick,  Md.,  left  the  can- 
nons here,  but  a truer  guess  would 


be  that  they  found  their  way  here 
after  the  Spanish-American  War. 
There  used  to  be  a pyramid  of 
cannon  balls  accompanying  these 
old  pieces,  but  their  proficiency 
as  bowling  balls  was  evidently  too 
much  for  the  fun-loving  students. 

The  boys’  dorms  were  named  af- 
ter Captain  Silvester,  an  early 
president,  and  Charles  B.  Calvert 
an  original  land  owner  around 
these  parts.  “Rivers  Dale”  was 
the  name  of  his  old  estate,  part  of 
which  comprises  the  present  camp- 
us. Besides  providing  part  of  his 
land,  Calvert  also  sent  two  of  his 
sons  to  be  among  the  first  students 
at  old  M.A.C. 

In  1891,  the  Rossborough  Club, 
the  oldest  club  on  the  hill,  was 
organized  by  the  college  to  teach 
the  boys  social  etiquette.  This  was 
probably  a long  delayed  move.  If 
the  guiding  lights  of  the  faculty 
then  had  reason  to  check,  they 
would  have  found  that  the  original 
charter  of  1852  mentioned,  not 
once,  but  twice,  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  school  was  the 
teaching  of  good  manners  and  good 
morals.  Those  dances  must  have 
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been  gay  affairs.  They  were  looked 
forward  to  for  days  by  the  stu- 
dents. Their  dates  were  “im- 
ported” from  Washington.  The 
boys  would  meet  the  girls  at  the 
streetcar  stop  on  College  Ave.. 
and  escort  them  to  faculty  houses 
where  they  were  scheduled  to  spend 
the  night.  The  dances  were  first 
held  in  the  old  gym,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1912.  Later 
they  were  held  in  the  “Y”  Hut, 
the  World  War  I equivalent  of  the 
U.S.O.,  which  subsequently  be- 
came a dormitory  for  the  girls. 
After  that  the  dances  were  held  in 
the  dining  hall,  which  had  to  be 
cleared  of  furniture  and  decorated 
between  the  end  of  the  evening 
meal  and  the  start  of  the  dance. 

The  Rossborough,  (or  Ross- 
bourg)  Inn  from  which  the  club 
took  its  name,  was  a famous  old 
hostelry  founded  in  1798.  It  was 
one  of  the  stops  on  the  stage  coach 
line  between  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore. Lafayette,  on  his  last  visit 
to  this  country  stayed  there  over 
night.  His  military  escort,  the 
Bladensburg  Cavalry,  which  had 
come  to  escort  him  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  had  to  cool  their  heels  in  the 
courtyard  while  he  finished  break- 
fast. Legend  has  it  that  on  bright 
moonlight  nights  one  can  see  the 
stately  figures  of  lords  and  ladies 
gracefully  dancing  the  minuet  in 
its  halls. 

From  1888  to  1938,  the  Inn 
served  as  the  home  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Experimental 
Station.  In  1938,  during  P.W.A. 
it  was  remodeled  in  the  Colonial 
style  and  opened  to  the  public  as 
a show  place  of  historical  interest. 
Due  to  the  crowded  postwar  con- 
ditions, it  is  now  used  as  the  office 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency. 

In  the  rear  of  the  Inn  is  the 
“Wishing  Well,”  whose  bottom,  it 
is  said,  is  covered  with  pennies 
contributed  by  anxious  students, 
hopeful,  perhaps  of  athletic  vic- 
tories, passing  an  exam,  or  success 
in  their  romantic  ventures.  In  the 
early  days  it  was  put  to  better  use 


by  the  football  team  which  used  to 
practice  on  the  greensward  close 
by.  After  many  a rough  scrim- 
mage, they  would  race  for  a cool 
drink  from  that  old  Wishing  Well. 

The  lot  of  the  male  students  was 
made  happier,  but  more  difficult, 
when  in  1919  the  school  became 
coeducational.  However,  coeds  had 
attended  the  University  before. 
The  records  show  that  a little 
lady,  appropriately  enough  named 
“Darling”  took  a two  year  horti- 
cultural course  in  1908.  The  girls 
lived  for  a while  in  the  “Y”  hut, 
then  moved  to  “Cap’s”  house, 
formerly  the  home  of  President 
Silvester.  It’s  name  was  changed 
at  this  time  to  Gerneaux  Hall,  in 
honor  of  President  Wood’s  wife. 
The  first  girls’  dorm  was  Margaret 
Brent  Hall,  which  was  built  in 
1931  and  named  after  a relative 
of  Lord  Baltimore  who  first  came 
to  these  shores  in  1794.  Mar- 
garet Brent  was  quite  a girl  in  her 
own  right.  Besides  fighting  Indi- 
ans, she  ran  the  state  government 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Baltimore 
until  his  son  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. She  also  found  time  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  women’s  rights 
and  suffrage.  The  second  girls’ 
dorm,  built  in  1935,  was  named 
for  the  wife  of  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  Anne  Arundel. 

In  1916,  the  state  took  over  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  College  and 
named  it  the  Maryland  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture.  Then  in  1920 
it  was  merged  with  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  Baltimore,  a pri- 
vate institution,  and  became 
known,  as  it  is  now,  the  University 
of  Maryland,  a state  institution. 

Maryland  was  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference formed  in  1921.  A few 
years  later  Maryland  teams  started 
using  the  name  “Terrapins”  or 
“Terps”  due  to  the  abundance  of 
said  animal  in  the  state.  The  only 
similarity  between  the  mascot  and 
its  namesake  is,  of  course,  the 
name.  “Old  Liners,”  another  nick- 
name given  to  Maryland  teams, 
'■'omes  from  the  historic  Battle 


This  is  NOT  a Maryland  Engineering 
graduate 

of  Long  Island  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  In  that  battle  the 
Maryland  regiment  held  the  line 
and  repulsed  a British  charge. 

When  the  football  season  is 
over,  the  winter  sports  of  Basket- 
ball and  Boxing  come  into  their 
own.  When  Winter  sports  come 
into  their  own,  can  Christmas  be 
far  behind?  Christmas  at  Mary- 
land is  colorful.  The  voice  of  Bing 
singing  “White  Christmas”  is 
wafted  to  you  through  the  trees. 
All  the  dorms  and  houses  have 
Christmas  parties,  the  Footlight 
Club  puts  on  an  appropriate  play, 
and  the  S.G.A.,  with  true  Yuletide 
spirit  has  the  campus  decorated. 
The  end  of  the  first  semester,  the 
Junior  class  gives  a Prom  for  the 
seniors.  This  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est social  events  on  the  school  cal- 
ender and  winds  up  the  exam  days 
in  fine  style. 

Comes  Spring,  with  its  soft 
breezes  and  gentle  showers,  and  a 
hint  of  romance  and  lo  it  is  “May 
Day”  at  Maryland.  This  happy 
custom  was  started  in  1923  and 
has  proven  a success  ever  since. 
The  May  Queen  is  a senior  chosen 
from  among  nominees  of  the  vari- 
ous dorms  and  houses.  She  is 
picked  for  her  activities,  general 
(See  page  26) 
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I. 

You  may  talk  o’  Duke  an’  Penn 
When  the  season’s  at  an  en’, 

An’  you’ve  been  to  Caroline  an’ 
really  had  it ; 

But  when  it’s  early  fall 

You  will  fight  to  get  that  ball, 

And  you’ll  all  but  pull  the  shirt  off  ’im 
that’s  got  it. 

Now  on  Maryland’s  old  Old  Line, 

Where  I used  to  spend  my  time 
A-servin’  for  ole  Curley  an’  ’is  boys, 

Of  all  that  pigskin  crew 

The  finest  man  I knew 

Was  our  fightin’  first-string  fullback, 

Thunder  Dan. 

He  was  “Dan ! Dan ! Dan ! 

You  should  have  stayed  in  ’igh-school.  Thunder 
Dan ! 

Hey,  don’t  you  know  the  play? 

That’s  the  third  time  just  today! 

You  should  have  stayed  in  high-school.  Thunder 
Dan!’’ 

II. 

Thus  we  rode  ’im  when  w’e  played 
But  ’e  never  got  dismayed. 

An’  e’  didn’t  seem  to  know  the  use  o’  fear. 

They  could  charge  without  relent. 

But  you  could  bet  your  bottom  cent , 

He’d  still  be  there  a-backin’  up  the  rear. 

With  ’is  jersey  frayed  and  torn, 

’E  just  never  got  forlorn. 

An’  ’e’d  fight  until  the  final  w'histle  blew ; 

For  beneath  that  brawny  ’ide 
’E  was  just  sheer  “guts”  inside 
An’  there  was  not  a team  we  played  but  knew 
it  too ! 

It  was  “Dan!  Dan!  Dan!” 

When  the  things  were  goin’  bad  for 
Maryland. 

If  our  luck  ’ad  all  run  out. 

You  could  always  ’ear  ’em  shout; 

“Hey!  bring  in  ten  new  men  for  Thunder 
Dan!” 


III. 

’Twas  a minute  left  to  play 
When  I caught  the  pass  that  day, 

An’  I swore  I’d  take  it  over  as 
I ran. 

But  their  safely  w'as  the  worst, 

Yet  the  man  who  got  there  first 
Was  our  good  ole  sweatin’  fullback.  Thunder 
Dan. 

Then  ’e  rushed  the  ’usky  back. 

An  ’e  ’it  ’im  with  a crack. 

That  I know  you  must  ’ave  ’eard  up  in  the  stands. 

It  was  bruisin’  an’  ’twas  mean. 

But  of  all  the  blocks  I’ve  seen. 

I’m  gratefullest  to  one  from  Thunder  Dan. 

It  was  “Dan!  Dan!  Dan! 

’E’s  got  to  get  around  the  safety 
man ; 

We’re  just  six  points  behind  an’  we’ve  got  to  score 
this  time: 

For  Gosh  sake  ’it  the  safety.  Thunder 
Dan!” 

■ 

IV. 

Yes,  the  extra  point  was  good 
An’  the  fans  all  understood. 

An’  you  should  ’ave  ’eard  the  yellin  in  the 
stands ; 

Then  I saw  ’im  by  my  side. 

An’  ’is  face  was  full  of  pride, 

“I  ’ope  you  liked  the  block,”  sez  Thunder 
Dan. 

Next  day  the  papers  praised  us 
Though  we  swore  it  never  fazed  us — 

An’  our  names  were  on  the  lips  of  every  fan ; 

But  the  past  is  soon  forgot 
With  Glenn  Davis  an’  the  lot 
Still  I’ll  always  ’ave  respect  for  Thunder 
Dan ! 

Dan  ! Dan ! Dan ! 

You  fearless  pigskin-toter.  Thunder  Dan! 

Tho’  I’ve  cussed  you  an’  I’ve  jeered  you  , 

By  the  grand  ole  school  that  cheered  you. 

You’re  a better  back  than  I was.  Thunder 
Dan ! 


By  Shelly  Akers 
(Apologies  to  Riuhjard  and  Gunga) 
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/!  Sketch 

04i.  At  ettecu^ 


AL  HEAGY  has  been  connected 
with  Maryland  athletics  for 
the  past  twenty  odd  years.  He  has 
coached  in  everything  from  Foot- 
ball and  Basketball  to  Lacrosse. 
So  often  his  work  is  taken  for 
granted  that  his  part  in  success  is 
forgotten.  Yet  twenty  years  as  an 
Old  Liner  and  sixteen  years  as  a 
coach  have  proven  him  a thorough- 
ly dependable  figure  throughout  all 
the  ups  and  downs  of  Maryland 
athletics. 

For  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
drilled  the  Football  linesmen,  as 
well  as  coached  Lacrosse  and  Bas- 
ketball. He  has  worked  sixteen 
years  in  the  Chemistry  Building  as 
a state  analyst.  His  title  there  is 
Investigator  for  the  Association  of 
American  Feed  Control  Officials. 
He  is  also  Town  Councilman  for 
University  Park,  and  during  the 


war  was  head  air  raid  war- 
den of  his  district.  He  has 
taken  a good  deal  of  kid- 
ding about  this  last  job,  but 
always  passes  it  off  good 
naturedly. 

He  first  entered  Mary- 
land as  a Freshman  in  the 
Fall  of  1926,  and  played  on 
the  Frosh  squads  for  Foot- 
ball, Basketball,  and  La- 
crosse. At  Western  High 
School  in  Washington  he 
had  been  a star  in  Football 
and  Basketball  before  that. 
In  his  next  three  years  h 
became  a star  at  all  three 
of  these  sports.  In  1930  he 
was  All-Maryland  end  in 
Football  and  All-American 
defense  man  in  Lacrosse 
as  well  as  an  outstanding 
guard  on  the  Basketball 
team.  As  a student  his  record 
was  every  bit  as  remarkable.  He 
carried  the  general  science  course 
with  Chemistry  as  his  major  and 
made  consistently  high  marks.  He 
was  President  of  his  class  every 
year  except  his  Sophomore.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Sigma  Nu 
Fraternity  and  O.D.K.  Honorary. 
In  appreciation  of  his  work  the 
student  body  at  one  time  voted 
him  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
school. 

Graduation  came  in  1930,  and 
he  moved  into  the  coaching  posi- 
tion of  the  Frosh  Football  squads. 
In  1931  he  began  coaching  lacrosse 
with  Jack  Faber,  a position  that 
he  has  filled  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  It  was  Faber  himself  who 
taught  Heagy  all  he  knew  about 
lacrosse  when  he  was  an  under- 
graduate. Now  as  defensive  coach. 


Heagy  has  come  out  with  this  ter- 
rific record  of  developing  three 
All-American  defense  men,  Char- 
ley May,  Leo  Mueller,  and 
“Mickey”  Mulitz,  all  of  whom  had 
in  turn  never  played  Lacrosse  be- 
fore entering  Maryland.  Today 
Heagy  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  defensive  Lacrosse  coaches  in 
America. 

He  also  began  at  that  time  to 
coach  the  Frosh  Basketball  teams, 
and  shortly  afterwards  advanced 
to  assistant  coach  under  Shipley.  In 
one  season  when  Shipley  was  on 
the  injured  list,  he  coached  the 
team  alone.  In  1936  he  began  serv- 
ing as  line  coach  for  varsity  Foot- 
ball under  Faber  and  remained 
there  the  following  year  when 
Frank  Dobson  of  Princeton  be- 
came head  coach.  He  also  was  a 
scout  for  Dobson  during  the  next 
three  years. 

In  1940  he  became  one-third  of 
the  famous  triumvirate  of  football 
coaches  who  took  over  then.  For 
two  disheartening  years  they  ran 
the  works  as  Maryland  passed  in- 
to its  low  ebb.  Then  in  1942  came 
Shaughnessy,  and  Heagy  was  line 
coach  again.  When  Shaughnessy 
left  in  1943,  Clarence  Spears  of 
Minnesota  took  over,  and  coach- 
ing football  soon  became  no  envi- 
able job.  The  war  drained  off  all 
the  first  string  players  and  even 
the  replacements.  Maryland  was 
one  of  the  few  colleges  in  the 
country  that  retained  football 
through  the  war  in  the  face  of 
such  difficulties.  Finally,  in  1945 
with  the  end  of  the  war,  Paul  Bry- 
ant came  in  from  North  Carolina 

(See  page  24) 
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November  7,  1946 
Thursday 

Dear  Mae, 

Well,  here  I am  back  at  dear 
old  Maryland,  and  believe  me  it’s 
really  different  from  the  school 
that  we  left  in  ’41.  You’d  hardly 
recognize  it.  There  have  been  so 
many  changes  that  I hardly  know 
where  to  begin. 

However,  I guess  the  thing  that 
impressed  me  the  most  was  the 
new  Sigma  Nu  house.  You  prob- 
ably remember  the  old  one  down 
on  College  Avenue.  Well,  there’s  a 
new  sorority  in  that  one  now, 
and  the  Sigma  Nil’s  have  built 
their  new  house  directly  in  back 
of  the  Ad.  Building.  No  kidding, 
it’s  very  impressive.  In  fact,  I 
would  never  have  suspected  that  it 
was  a frat  house  if  I hadn’t  asked 
several  fellows  who  told  me  what 


it  was.  Incidentally,  they  were 
Sigma  Nil’s,  so  I guess  they  were 
very  proud  to  be  able  to  give  me 
the  word. 

Another  new  building  that  has 
been  built  since  we  left,  is  down  on 
the  Boulevard  in  between  the  sta- 
dium and  the  filling  station.  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  find  out  defi- 
nitely what  it  is,  but  I strongly 
suspect  that  it  contains  a swim- 
ming pool.  Yes,  from  the  looks  of 
things  the  long  awaited  pool  is 
here  at  last.  It  makes  me  feel  sort 
of  guilty  when  I think  how  we 
used  to  say  that  Maryland  would 
NEVER  have  a swimming  pool. 

I ran  into  one  of  my  old  English 
instructors  this  afternoon,  and  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  he  remembered  me ! 
We  talked  for  several  minutes, 
mostly  about  the  game  Saturday 
and  then  he  left  because  he  had  a 


class.  As  he  left,  he  said  some- 
thing about  seeing  me  at  ten 
o’clock  tomorrow  in  the  gym  ar- 
mory. This  puzzled  me,  but  then 
I never  did  understand  those  Eng- 
lish instructors  very  well. 

I had  hoped  that  I would  be 
here  before  ratting  ended,  but  ap- 
parently it’s  already  over  since  I 
haven’t  seen  any  rat  hats.  I guess 
the  ratting  period  is  shorter  now, 
but  I bet  it’s  even  rougher  than 
before. 

Well,  I’ll  have  to  stop  now  since 
it’s  getting  late  and  I am  looking 
forward  to  a big  night.  I plan  to 
hit  the  back  room  of  the  Grill  and 
also  I may  stop  down  at  the  frat 
house  for  a while. 

Your  loving  old  liner, 

Harry. 


November  8,  1946 
Friday 

Dear  Mae, 

When  I said  Maryland  had 
changed,  I was  putting  it  mildly. 
It  is  completely  different!  Even 
the  people  have  changed.  I guess 
it’s  for  the  best,  but  I wonder. 

As  I had  planned,  I went  up  to 
the  Grill  last  night,  and  I got  the 
shock  of  my  life ! I thought  I 
would  try  and  find  a seat  in 
the  back  room  and  sing  college 
songs  with  the  boys  over  a few 
brews.  My  plans  were  short  lived. 
In  the  first  place,  beer  is  now  a 
quarter  a bottle.  No  kidding!  I 
thought  the  guy  was  trying  to 
short  change  me  at  first.  Well, 
anyway,  I got  my  beer  and  headed 
for  the  back  room.  You  won’t  be- 
lieve me  Mae,  but  it  was  complete- 
ly empty.  I was  never  so  sur- 
prised in  all  my  life!  There  were 
a few  couples  who  headed  on  back 


to  Zal’s  private  office,  but  I was 
too  discouraged  to  even  follow. 
Also  I never  have  been  on  very 
good  terms  with  Mr.  Z.  since  that 
time  in  ’39  when  my  check 
bounced. 

As  I said,  I was  very  upset  at 
not  finding  any  of  the  old  gang  at 
the  Grill,  but  suddenly  I realized 
where  they  must  be.  They  were 
down  at  the  Corral.  I should  have 
known  that  quarter  beer  would 
make  them  leave.  So  I immedi- 
ately set  out  down  the  Boulevard. 
I began  to  get  a little  worried 
when  I saw  that  they  had  changed 
the  name.  (It’s  now  the  Roman 
Inn  or  something  like  that.)  But 
when  I got  inside,  there  was  Burko 
and  I felt  reassured.  They  have 
changed  things  quite  a bit  since  ’41 
and  it  really  looks  pretty  good. 

Well  anyhow,  I found  a few 
more  people  there,  although  I must 
admit  that  I expected  more.  I got 


a seat  over  in  one  corner  and  when 
the  waitress  came  over  I ordered 
two  beers.  She  said,  (and  so  help 
me  it’s  true)  “WE  DON’T  SELL 
BEER.’’  I thought  that  maybe 
they  were  giving  it  away  on  ac- 
count of  homecoming,  but  no,  they 
just  don’t  sell  it.  I can’t  figure  it 
out.  I guess  there  must  have  been 
a University  ruling  or  something, 
but  just  the  same  I was  awfully 
disgusted.  It  just  isn’t  Maryland 
without  beer. 

I guess  you  think  I’m  very  sour 
on  Maryland  from  what  I’ve  said, 
and  I guess  maybe  I was,  but  I 
saw  something  this  evening  that 
really  made  me  change  my  mind. 
You  remember  how  we  used  to 
always  tear  down  the  hill  when 
our  classes  were  over  at  four-ten? 
Well,  at  six  o’clock  this  evening  I 
must  have  seen  at  least  two  hun- 
dred students  walking  down  the 
(See  page  20) 
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(lode.  -Ah4^  QoUien. 


Bruce  loved  the  lake  in  the 
springtime — especially  the 

secluded  little  cove  where  the  wil- 
low tree  lightly  brushed  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  While  the  sun 
speckled  through  the  leaves,  he 
liked  to  watch  the  rippling  water 
pattern  itself  like  a girl’s  moire 
taffeta  gown.  He  knew  the  lake 
in  the  eerie  coolness  of  moonlight 
when  the  water  became  a long, 
silvered  pathway  that  led  the  moon 
straight  to  his  feet  no  matter  how 
far  he  walked  along  the  bank.  But 
above  all,  Bruce  understood  the 
tempo  of  the  lake  in  the  hushed 
silence  before  a storm. 

This  afternoon  was  of  that  type. 
The  sun  was  shining,  but  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  tension ; 
already  many  of  the  creatures  of 
the  forest  had  sensed  it  and  were 
scolding  in  a turbulent,  excited 
tone. 

Bruce  remembered  his  fear  five 
years  ago  that  he  would  hate  the 
lake — hate  it  as  passionately  as  he 
and  Kathy  had  loved  it  before.  On 
an  afternoon  so  like  this  one,  Kathy 
and  he  had  brought  fried  chicken 
to  the  lake  as  a luxurious  picnic 
lunch.  Kathy’s  white  bathing  suit 
made  her  suntan  more  golden  and 
her  hair  ebony  black.  Then  the 
sun  had  disappeared  behind  a cloud, 
and  unthinking  boy  that  he  was, 
Bruce  had  dived  into  the  water 
not  to  have  the  rain  spoil  his 
chance  for  a swim. 

(S>ee  page  22) 
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1,  5:15  on  a rainy  Saturday  afternoon,  Caren  Recall  is 

making  sugarless  fudge  from  the  directions  of  Percival 
Horace  who  has  concocted  an  ultra  secret  fudge  formula. 
(Hereafter  referred  to  as  U.S.F.F.)  She  is  giving  Percival 
the  well  known  “sorority  smirk.”  To  him  it  means  “You  dear 
Boy,  I shall  always  treasure  your  Chem  honorary  pin.”  But  to 
you  astute  readers  should  read  “You  bum;  how  can  I get  your 
U.S.F.F.  and  thus  eliminate  the  middle  man?”  Strict  cen- 
sorship prohibits  our  giving  the  meaning  of  Percival’s  gaze, 
but  we  can  say  that  his  mind  isn’t  on  fudge. 


2.  By  6:05  (E.S.T.)  the  fudge  makers  have  shifted  to  the 
living  room  of  the  sorority  house  and  unless  we’re  badly 
mistaken  Perce  isn’t  staring  at  the  fudge.  Caren  has  been 
trying  to  get  rid  of  Perce,  but  to  no  avail,  so  now  here  is 
Joe  Drach,  flowers  and  all,  and  he  doesn’t  look  pleased.  (For 
the  benefit  of  our  near  sighted  readers,  that ’s  not  a St.  Ber- 
nard in  the  doorway.  It  is  merely  Fosdick.)  \ 


In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  being  first  and  foremost,  the 
Old  Line  herewith  leads  off  a new  series  of  features  with 
this  super  mellow  murderdrama.  We  guarantee  (as  a prof 
might)  complete  confusion  and  inconsistency  in  our  clues 
. . . and  if  YOU  can  solve  the  mystery  we  would  appreciate 
your  dropping  a card  to  the  Old  Line  to  tell  us  just  how  you 
managed  it.  We  NEED  you! 


5.  Punter  has  been  ejected  (forcibly  or  otherwise)  and  the 
scene  (along  with  Fosdick)  has  shifted  to  the  kitchen  again. 
We  could  say  that  Joe  and  Caren  are  “spooning,”  but  since 
we  frown  on  corn,  we  will  just  say  that  Caren  is  trying  to 
convince  Joe  that  he  is  far  better  than  Punter  and  the 
U.S.F.F.  Actually  that’s  a lie,  but  she  has  to  tell  him 
something. 
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CAST 

Pei-cival  Horace  Darling Norm  Katz 

Caren  Recall  Nancy  Clapp 

Joe  Drach Himself 

Punter  Zygmontskiwich , Jim  Ryan 

Fosdick  Traceholmes Nick  Nichols 

Watson  Kentclark  of  Md.  perlice Bruce  Douglas 


6.  Joe  has  had  it!  Some  stinker  has  done  him  in,  and 
Fosdick  is  on  the  scene  with  his  right  hand  man,  Watson 
Kentclark.  Fosdick  has  looked  the  situation  over  and  is 
accusing  Percival.  Is  he  right?  (Ed  note:  Yes!)  All  right 
then,  why? 

(See  page  25  for  solution) 


0*t  that  Old  ^eelUtCf, 


A/ a Celling 


3.  7:30  already  and  things  are  really  getting  involved. 
Joe  is  back  again  and  who  does  he  find  but  his  arch  football 
rival.  Punter  Zygmontskiwich.  Joe  has  great  news  for  Caren 
and  not  even  Punter  can  cause  dismay.  Incidentally  this 
scene  is  simply  “loaded”  with  clues. 


4.  Joe’s  good  nature  has  obviously  disappeared.  He  has 
discovered  that  Caren  has  accepted  Punter’s  pin  and  he 
doesn’t  like  it.  At  present  they  are  settling  things  in  their 
own  childlike  fashion.  (Don’t  let  Fosdick  worry  you;  he’s 
in  all  the  pictures.) 
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Every  day  we  become  more  and 
more  amazed  at  the  multitude  of 
notices  that  daily  appear  and  dis- 
appear on  the  wall  outside  the 
Diamondback  office.  There  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  the  quantity, 
variety,  or  style  of  these  notices. 
Joe  Kaploski  has  lost  the  eraser 
off  his  eversharp;  Mildred  Clump 
desires  to  purchase  a used  La- 
crosse stick  and  Gretchen  Snuggle 
wants  riders  to  and  from  Cumber- 
land. Even  Rossborough  tickets 
are  still  on  sale.  But  the  one  that 
impressed  us  most  was  the  S.G.A. 
poster.  It  was  all  very  clear  and 
concise,  except  for  the  closing  line : 
ALL  FRESHMANS  SHOULD 
ATTEND.  We  stood  around  watch- 
ing several  freshmans  to  see  what 
their  action  would  be  to  this  ad- 
monishing statement,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
danger  that  students  will  believe 
anything  today.  Scanning  their 
reading  faces,  we  are  personally 
sure  that  if  a message  to  Garcia 
were  posted  tomorrow,  it  would 
be  read  as  objectively  as  the  next 
Pep  Rally  schedule. 


For  the  past  two  weeks  people 
have  been  stopping  by  and  stick- 
ing their  heads  in  the  door  and 
looking  at  us.  They  don’t  say  any- 
thing; just  look  and  go  away.  This 
has  upset  us  greatly,  as  we  are 
only  used  to  telling  people  direc- 
tions when  they  come  to  our  door. 
We  have  a careful  set  of  stock 
answers  for  such  occasions,  like 
“Try  the  next  door  down  the  hall” 
or  “No,  the  Terrapin  isn’t  out  yet.” 
But  these  blank  stares  left  us  with 
no  comforting  retorts  and  pushed 
our  curiosity  to  the  breaking  point. 
Finally  the  other  day  we  let  go 
and  stopped  one  co-ed  looking  in 
the  door.  “What  can  we  do  for 
you?”  we  asked  politely.  “Those 
jokes,”  she  said,  “Where  do  you 
get  them?” 


We  wonder  if  someone  bet  on 
Maryland  in  the  V.P.I.  game  or 
was  all  that  whitewash  the  result 
of  a new-found  school  spirit. 
Grazing  along  the  sidewalks  the 
other  day,  communing  with  nature, 
we  were  stopped  once  again  by 
the  Pep  Rally  notice  under  our 
feet.  We  backed  off  a few  feet 
and  stood  on  tip-toe  to  read  it 
again.  “Tonight  at  6:30”  This 
was  not  our  first  refiection  on  such 


decoration,  but  on  this  occasion  we 
just  happened  to  be  in  a mood  for 
fancy.  Where  do  we  go  from  hei’e 
boys?  Are  singing  sidewalk  com- 
mercials the  next  thing  to  come? 
Will  walking  billboards  stroll  the 
halls  and  pass  out  samples  of  Beta 
Beta  tea?  What  we  would  really 
like  to  see  is  a brass  band  in 
purple  tights  spelling  out  Pep 
Rally  on  the  Library  steps. 


A friend  of  ours  allowed  himself 
to  be  rushed  last  month.  He  at- 
tended all  the  Rotary  dances  that 
started  the  grueling  two  weeks, 
and  he  made  the  mistake  of  taking 
a date.  He  had  read  somewhere 
that  a date  always  made  things 
more  enjoyable  at  a dance.  At  the 
first  house  that  he  visited  he  in- 
troduced himself  and  his  date  in 
the  usual  friendly  fashion,  and 
soon  found  himself  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  fugitives 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  was 
very  fiattered.  It  wasn’t  long, 
however,  before  he  realized  that 
the  attraction  was  his  date.  About 
this  time  someone  suggested  that 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  see  the 
house,  and  he  was  reluctantly  led 
away.  As  he  rounded  the  first 
landing,  he  looked  wistfully  back 
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and  beheld  his  date  gliding  on  to 
the  dance  floor  on  the  arm  of  his 
newly  made  friends.  The  trip  up- 
stairs was  followed  by  a trip  down- 
stairs, a weak  glass  of  punch,  an 
issue  of  the  fraternity  magazine, 
a short  talk  on  the  cost  of  initia- 
tion, and  a lecture  on  why  he 
should  stay  away  from  the  fellows 
down  the  street.  Accordingly  it 
was  much  later  when  he  at  last 
located  his  date  and  cut  in.  Her 
partners  gave  him  a very  re- 
proachful look  and  to  his  surprise, 
she  did  too.  Suspicion  began  to  All 


his  mind.  “You  certainly  have  dis- 
covered the  right  Frat.”,  she  said. 

With  quavering  heart  he  allowed 
his  eyes  to  droop  and  beheld  the 
worst.  Yes,  there  it  was,  the  frat 
pin  he  had  been  seeing  all  evening. 
She  smiled  sweetly  and  murmered, 
“It’s  much  prettier  than  my  last 
one.” 


After  this  don’t  anybody  come 
around  telling  us  about  traditions. 
We  are  sick  of  traditions.  We  had 
a meeting  and  somebody  said  that 
it  would  be  nice  if  we  did  an  ar- 
ticle on  traditions.  We  asked  why 
and  were  told  that  there  were  just 
lots  and  lots  of  little  freshmen 
running  around  who  would  never 
know  anything  about  traditions 
if  it  weren’t  for  us  to  tell  them. 
So  we  said  okay,  we  don’t  know 
too  much  about  traditions  our- 
selves. We’ll  see  what  we  can  And. 

So  we  put  on  our  hats  and  went 
for  a walk  in  the  Autumn  airs  to 
meditate.  Strolling  past  the  libra- 
ry we  came  upon  a cluster  of  stu- 
dents chatting  on  the  front  steps. 
“Is  this  a tradition?” 

“This  is  Thursday,”  we  were 
told. 

We  strolled  on  to  the  dining  hall 
and  saw  a long  line  standing  out- 
side one  of  the  doors.  AH  HA ! we 
laughed  fiendishly.  We  have  come 
upon  a little  tradition  all  by  our- 
selves. You  lucky  people!  You  are 


a tradition.  Twenty  years  from 
now  students  will  recall  your  ad- 
venture with  humility  and  pride! 

At  the  dairy  building  we  found 
another  happy  tradition.  Give  us 
a double  chocolate  cone,  we  said. 

“I’ll  give  you  strawberry,  bro- 
ther; the  chocolate’s  too  hard  to 
dip.  Whattya  think  I am.  Tommy 
Mont?”  This  attitude  was  indeed 
traditional. 

And  the  boulevard.  Ah  yes!  We 
watched  a daydodger  stick  out  his 
thumb,  pointing  to  Baltimore.  In 
a traditional  manner,  the  cars 
roared  by.  Those  going  into  Bal- 
timore hit  him,  and  those  heading 
into  Washington  came  over  from 
the  other  side  of  the  street  to  com- 
plete the  job.  This,  we  mused,  was 
carrying  tradition  a little  too  far. 

And  so  we  wound  up  our  little 
expedition  watching  an  old  fellow 
pushing  the  button  on  the  stop 
light.  “Is  this  a tradition?”  we 
asked  him. 

‘Are  you  kiddin?  I’m  the  tradi- 
tion. I started  pushing  this  button 
in  1926  and  I’m  still  waiting  for 
the  light  to  change.” 


Latest  reports  from  our  web- 
footed Eastern  shore  friends  are 
that  the  Salisbury  daydodger 
missed  connections  last  week  and 
as  a result  flunked  two  tests.  We 
Still  insist  that  he  has  bitten  off 
mere  than  he  can  chew,  but  we 
do  extend  our  deepest  sympathy. 
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*7a  ZacU  <Mn  Oum 


IRAN  into  Artie  Wells  the  other 
day.  You  remember  Artie, 
don’t  you?  Artesian  P.  Wells  was 
his  full  name,  but  I’ve  forgotten 
what  the  “P”  stood  for.  Artie  was 
the  water  boy  for  the  football  team 
back  in  ’23  and  ’24.  Those  were 
the  years  we  had  “Truck”  Slavonic 
at  fullback,  “Izzy”  Katzenstein  at 
end,  Shawn  O’Flaherty  at  quarter, 
and,  oh,  a bunch  of  other  good  boys. 
Those  were  the  years  when  every 
Sunday  morning  you  would  read  in 
the  papers  about  Slavonic  crushing 
the  opposing  lines  to  shreds,  and 
that  O’Flaherty  to  Katzenstein  pass 
combination  clicking  for  many  a 
touchdown.  Yep,  they  almost  got 
a bowl  bid  in  ’24,  they  were  that 
good ! “Doc”  Gates,  the  coach,  sure 
was  proud  of  those  boys.  “Best 
team  I ever  coached,”  he’d  always 
say. 

But  I was  going  to  tell  you  about 
Artie.  Artie  tried  out  for  the  team, 
but  couldn’t  make  it.  Had  trouble 
with  his  eyes.  Of  course,  he  could 
see  all  right  with  his  glasses  on, 
thick,  horn-rimmed  specs  that 
made  him  look  like  an  owl,  but  he 
was  blind  as  a bat  without  them. 
One  time  he  tripped  over  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and  another  time  he 
tackled  his  own  guard  pulling  out 
of  line.  So  “Doc”  dropped  him. 
Said  he  didn’t  want  him  running 
into  the  goal  posts  and  hurting 
himself. 


Lif  2>oh. 


But  Artie  was  that  crazy  for 
football  he  begged  the  coach  to  let 
him  stay  around,  even  if  it  was 
only  as  water  boy.  “Doc”  liked  his 


JlUa4Uf> 


I fitood  at  sunset  on  a dusky  hill 
A)id  watched  the  day  creep 
wearily  to  bed. 

Tonight  there  was  no  cHmson  tan- 
trum in  the  sky; 

This  was  a plodding  pilgrimage 
instead. 


Unlike  the  times  when  I have 
watched  the  drying  day 
In  childlike  fury  flaunt  its  tem- 
per in  the  sky, 

Tonight  the  day  voiced  no  com- 
plaint when  bedtime  came. 
It  met  the  soft  horizon  with  no 
cry. 


There  was  no  angry  burst  of 
orange  through  the  clouds 
The  sky  had  lost  its  young  re- 
bellion in  its  play. 

I saw  a trail  of  sleepy  amethyst  . . . 
and  smiled, 

Before  it  went,  the  day  knelt 
down  to  pray. 

Louise  McCollum 


spirit,  and  he  had  a soft  heart  any- 
way, even  if  he  did  hide  it  behind  a 
caustic  tongue.  So  Artie  stayed 
with  the  team  as  water  boy.  And 


believe  me,  they  couldn’t  have  had 
a better  one. 

He  was  on  that  field  with  his 
bucket  and  towel  before  the  last 
“brrr”  of  the  ref’s  whistle  signal- 
ing time-out  had  died  away.  He 
was  a big  help  to  “Arnica”  Bron- 
sen,  the  trainer,  too.  Would  help 
him  tape  up  ankles  and  wrists,  and 
even  devised  a pad  for  “Satchel,” 
Montorio’s  trick  shoulder.  “Satch” 
was  our  big  tackle  who  used  to 
come  out  of  the  line  and  boot  those 
points  after  touchdown. 

Artie  was  just  full  of  good  cheer, 
too.  He  was  always  laughing  and 
joking  and  keeping  the  boys  in 
good  spirits,  especially  when  we 
were  behind  in  the  score.  I remem- 
ber once,  Artie  told  a joke  to  the 
team  out  on  the  field  and  the  ref 
heard  it  and  penalized  us  15  yards. 
That  was  a tough  game  to  lose. 

At  the  Victory  Banquet  at  the 
end  of  the  ’24  season,  “Doc”  got  up 
and  made  a little  speech  and  then 
presented  Artie  with  a gold  foot- 
ball just  like  the  rest  of  the  players 
got.  Artie  couldn’t  say  a word,  he 
was  so  choked  up.  I think  he  was 
prouder  of  that  than  of  his  fra- 
ternity pin. 

And  now  after  all  these  years, 
I ran  into  him  again.  I hardly 
knew  him,  he  was  so  big  and  pros- 
perous-looking. He  still  wore  glas- 
ses, but  now,  instead  of  making 
him  look  like  an  owl,  they  made 
him  look  like  an  eagle,  sort  of. 
That  is,  if  eagles  wore  glasses.  We 
had  a grand  time  remembering  all 
the  old  names  and  places.  We  had 
lost  touch  with  a lot  of  the  fellows. 
Time  does  that.  But  Artie  cer- 
tainly hadn’t  let  the  passage  of 
time  affect  him,  except  to  improve 
him.  What  a difference  he  was  from 
the  skinny,  absent-minded  water 
boy  I had  remembered.  Here’s  the 
card  he  gave  me  when  he  left. 
“Artesian  P.  Wells,  President, 
Mountain  Vista  Mineral  Water  Co., 
Pohasset,  N.  Y.”  Now  I remember 
what  his  middle  name  was.  Should 
have  remembered  all  along.  The 
“P”  stood  for  “Pluto.” 
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OUddA-OiateeL  ^ Sltinietf' 


A Qnjeoi  ^we 


Lif,  ^iane  ^ltompA.o*t 


YOU  open  the  door  to  the  place 
and  walk  in  feeling  quietly  ex- 
cited and  full  of  anticipation  . . . 
dim  impressions  come  to  you  one 
by  one  . . . the  narrow  low  room 
is  blue-grey  and  misty  with  hun- 
dreds of  exhaled  puffs  of  smoke 
that  fuse  together  to  pleasantly 
choke  up  every  square  inch  of 
space  ...  in  the  near  darkness 
you  begin  to  be  aware  of  small 
intimate  groups  of  people  jammed 
together  yet  oblivious  to  everyone 
but  their  own  partners  . . . the 
dim  colored  lights  give  everyone  a 
strange,  fascinating  pallor,  the 
smoke  diffuses  objects  and 
thoughts. 

Entrance  completed  you  find 
yourself  following  a waiter  to  a 
table  . . . you  sit  down,  order  some- 
thing, light  a cigarette,  then  relax 
. . . the  musicians  on  the  little 
stand  are  playing  and  suddenly 
your  attention  focuses  on  them  . . . 
their  faces  are  impassive,  the 
music  subdued — held  back  in  a 
way  . . . you  feel  good,  happy, 
contented  . . . attention  wanders 
from  musicians  to  your  partner, 
to  your  cigarette,  to  the  fat  man 
and  woman  at  the  next  table,  to 
the  man  with  the  unreadable  ex- 
pression on  his  face  at  the  right, 
back  to  the  musicians;  and  then 
the  same  thing  all  over  again,  only 
maybe  in  a different  sequence. 

Then  it  happens  . . . the  music 
reaches  out  and  touches  you,  says 
something  to  you,  makes  you  listen 
to  it  . . . the  beat  has  quickened, 
become  undeniably  insinuating, 
absolutely  irresistible  . . . the  tenor 
sax  moans  and  purrs  with  un- 


fathomable feeling,  then  squawks 
madly  until  you  could  go  crazy, 
and  almost  do  . . . the  trumpet  play- 
er takes  over  next,  rolling  out  sepa- 
rate, lovely,  pearl-like  notes  slowly, 
spilling  clusters  of  them  insanely 
from  his  horn,  screeching  wild  oc- 


strange thoughts  and  ideas,  weird 
desires  and  longings  are  filling 
their  heads  . . . everything  is  now 
nebulous  and  vague — and  the  hazy 
blue  smoke  and  the  thoughts  seem 
one  and  the  same  . . . life  is  at 
once  clearcut  and  simple,  the  next 


taves  above  the  rest. 

Now  they  all  improvise  together, 
piece  after  piece,  on  and  on,  the 
notes  climbing  to  wild  and  dizzy 
heights  . . . it’s  intoxicating  mad- 
ness and  sheer  beauty  combined 
miraculously. 

Every  person  in  the  room  is  now 
intent  on  the  music  . . . the  incredi- 
ble beauty  and  madness  of  it  is 
meaning  something  deep  and  in- 
describable to  each  one  of  them  . . . 


moment  helplessly  complicated  and 
indefinable — a mystery. 

Then,  the  end — with  terrible  re- 
gret you  get  up  to  leave,  not  want- 
ing to,  yet  having  nothing  to  stay 
for.  . . paying  the  check  can  be 
procrastinated  over ; but  after  that, 
there  is  nothing  but  to  open  the 
door  and  walk  out. 

Outside  there  is  the  night,  stark 
ugly  buildings,  coldness,  realism 
again. 
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Hif  2>a^ 

(Continued  from  page  12) 
campus  with  books  under  their 
arms.  It  certainly  was  a gratify- 
ing sight.  They  had  actually  been 
up  in  the  classrooms  studying  all 
that  time.  And  on  their  own  time 
too ! I bet  they  never  think  of  fool- 
ing around  like  we  did  when  we 
were  here. 

The  Diamondback  came  out  to- 
day, and  as  you  probably  suspect- 
ed, it  has  changed  too.  It  is  the 
same  size  as  those  Communist 
newspapers,  but  I am  not  sure  the 
staff  is  pro-Russian.  They  disguise 
their  political  views  rather  well  so 
it’s  hard  to  tell.  I tried  to  get  hold 
of  one  of  last  Tuesday’s  issues  but 
apparently  they’re  all  gone. 

Well,  tomorrow’s  the  big  day  so 
I’ll  close  for  now. 

Your  Maryland  alumnus, 

Harry. 


Dear  Mae, 

Just  a few  more  minutes  until 
I have  to  leave  for  the  big  game,  so 
I’ll  have  to  write  fast.  I’ve  man- 
aged to  get  hold  of  a Maryland 
pennant  and  a cowbell,  so  I’m  all 
set.  I tried  to  borrow  an  old  rac- 
coon coat,  but  apparently  they 
aren’t  the  fad  anymore. 

I was  down  by  the  stadium  this 
morning  and  all  the  fraternities 
and  sororities  have  their  floats 
ready  for  the  big  parade  at  half 
time.  From  what  I could  see  of 
them,  they  looked  pretty  old-fash- 
ioned, but  then  nothing  surprises 
me  after  these  last  few  days.  All 
the  houses  are  decorated  with 
“Welcome  Back”  signs  although  I 
have  yet  to  have  anyone  welcome 
me  back. 


Do  you  remember  Steve  Snagg 
who  was  a year  behind  us?  I ran 
into  him  this  morning  and  I dis- 
covered to  my  amazement  that 
Steve  is  still  in  school.  I figured 
he  must  have  been  in  the  Army 
and  I asked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  back.  Believe  it  or  not,  he 
never  left  Maryland!  I just  can’t 
understand  guys  like  that. 

I guess  the  dining  hall  has  really 
improved  since  ’41.  I was  talking 
to  a freshman  yesterday  and  he 
said  that  if  he  were  starving  to 
death,  the  dining  hall  would  be  the 
last  place  he’d  think  of.  It  must 
have  really  changed  since  we  ate 
there. 

The  crowds  are  already  starting 
to  gather  for  today’s  game.  I had 
read  somewhere  that  a new  sta- 
dium was  supposed  to  be  built  soon, 
but  I haven’t  seen  anything  of  it. 
I thought  Shaughnessy  left  shortly 
after  we  did  but  I find  now  that  he 
is  still  here.  Someone  told  me  that 
Maryland’s  new  football  song  is 
“Hail  to  the  Redskins.”  Frankly, 
I’m  not  quite  sure  what  he  meant. 

I was  down  at  the  fraternity 
house  this  morning  and  I got  a 
very  warm  welcome.  They  all 
seemed  to  know  me  and  they  were 
certainly  friendly.  They  said  they 
had  been  expecting  me  to  drop 
down  although  I can’t  imagine  how 
they  knew  I was  here.  I stayed 
around  for  about  an  hour  and  then 
when  I got  ready  to  leave  they 
gave  me  a pledge  pin.  I guess  they 
figured  I would  like  a souvenir  to 
take  home.  It  was  awfully  con- 
siderate of  them.  They  also  said 
something  about  expecting  to  see 
me  down  at  the  house  at  least  three 
times  a week,  but  I’m  afraid  I 
won’t  be  able  to  make  it  that  often. 
It  was  nice  of  them  to  ask  though. 

Well,  I’ll  be  home  tomorrow  and 
I’ll  be  able  to  give  you  a fuller 
account.  Till  then: 

Your  terrapin  admirer, 

Harry. 

P.  S. — I just  saw  a copy  of  the 
Old  Line  and  you  talk  about  things 
being  changed  I 
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Button,  Biitum 


They  were  laughing  as  they 
came  into  the  lobby,  laughter 
that  somehow  sounded  forced.  It 
was  their  first  date,  and  now  she 
was  home.  They  walked  to  the  ele- 
vator door.  He  took  his  hand  out 
of  hers  and  pressed  the  button. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  push  the 
button  and  down  it  comes,”  he  said. 
“Wonderful  little  invention,  the 
button.  Yes  sir.” 

The  empty  car  came  to  rest  at 
their  floor.  They  stepped  inside. 

“Which  floor,  madam?”  he  ask- 
ed, poising  his  finger  over  the 
series  of  shiny  buttons. 

“The  third  floor,  peasant,”  she 
said  smiling. 

He  pressed  the  button  marked 
three.  Nothing  happened. 

“Press  it  again.” 

He  did.  The  machinery  made  a 
purring  sound,  and  the  elevator 
began  to  rise. 

Looking  up  from  her  compact, 
she  asked  a little  too  casually,  “By 
the  way,  what  time  is  it?” 

He  looked  at  her  uneasily.  “All 
seventeen  jewels  tell  me  you  are 
early.  It’s  only  about  one-thirty.” 

“One-thirty!”  She  snapped  her 
compact  shut.  “I  hadn’t  realized 
the  time.  It’s  late.  If  you  hadn’t 
insisted  on  the  last  show  . . .” 

The  elevator  jerked  to  a stop. 

“Here  we  are,”  he  said,  glad  for 
the  interruption.  “All  ashore  that’s 
goin’  ashore.” 


“This  isn’t  my  floor!”  She 
frowned  — a very  pretty  frown. 
“This  is  four.  Press  three.” 

“I  thought  I did.” 

He  pressed  three  again.  The  ele- 
vator went  down,  down  past  three 
and  stopped  at  two. 

“I  tell  you  I pressed  three!”  He 
could  see  she  was  getting  annoyed. 

He  pushed  the  button  once  more. 
The  car  started  its  drop.  When  it 
ended,  they  were  on  the  first  floor. 
He  screwed  his  face  into  a sad  at- 
tempt at  a smile,  and  tried  again. 

“It’s  late  and  you  play  jokes,” 
she  said  accusingly. 

The  car  ground  to  a stop.  They 
both  leaned  forward  and  peered 
through  the  small  window  at  the 
basement. 

“What  are  you  trying  to  do?” 
she  said  sharply.  “Next  you’ll  be 
pressing  the  light  switch.  Let  me 
near  those  buttons!” 

“I  pressed  three,  honest!”  His 
voice  sounded  hurt. 


She  put  her  thumb  to  three.  The 
car  began  its  whirring  sound.  Both 
of  them  were  silent  all  the  way  up. 
The  elevator  stopped — at  the  right 
floor.  She  looked  at  him  question- 
ingly.  The  door  rolled  back  slowly. 
She  stepped  into  the  hall.  He  fol- 
lowed. 

“Whew!  I’m  glad  that’s  over,” 
he  said,  just  to  be  saying  some- 
thing. The  words  hadn’t  left  his 
mouth  and  he  was  sorry.  “Well, 
daughter,  now  that  I brung  ya  up” 
— he  laughed  hollowly — “Where’s 
your  apartment?” 

“I’ll  find  it  very  well  by  myself, 
thank  you,”  she  snapped,  and 
strode  off  down  the  hall. 

She  didn’t  look  back.  He  watch- 
ed her  hurry  down  the  hall  and 
make  a sudden  turn  to  the  right. 
“Good  night,”  he  called  futilely 
after  her.  A door  slam  came  in 
reply. 

For  a minute  he  stood  there 
without  moving.  When  he  did  turn 
he  saw  the  elevator  was  still  there, 
waiting  for  him. 

Walking  over  to  it,  he  pressed 
the  button  marked  “DOWN”  as 
hard  as  he  could.  “Go  all  the  way 
down  to  hell,”  he  muttered,  and 
took  the  stairs. 
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Suddenly  his  arms  flew  up  in 
terror,  and  his  mouth  filled  with 
water  as  he  choked  a hoarse  cry. 
The  icy  lake,  so  soon  after  a hearty 
lunch  had  done  its  worse,  and 
Bruce  found  himself  doubled  over 
in  the  agony  of  a twisting,  pincer- 
like  cramp.  Kathy  in  a moment 
was  at  his  side.  With  her  smooth 
crawl,  she  battled  to  tow  him  to 
shore.  He  was  a heavy  load ; he 
could  tell  by  the  fluttery  feeling  of 
Kathy’s  hand  as  it  gripped  his 
head.  Would  her  rapidly  ebbing 
strength  hold  out?  Yes — now  he 
could  breathe  again,  deep,  satis- 
fying breaths.  He  relaxed  into  the 
dead  man’s  float,  so  buoyant  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  away  sur- 
veying the  scene  as  an  onlooker. 
He  was  free,  needing  Kathy’s 
strength  no  longer. 

But  Kathy,  the  warm  pressure 
of  her  hand  on  his  head,  the  quick 
rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom  as  she 
raised  him  from  the  water,  her 
hair  contrasted  against  the  white 
of  her  bathing  suit,  these  were 
gone,  and  Kathy,  where  was 
Kathy  ? 

Huge,  spattering  drops  of  rain 
cleared  his  dazed  mind.  His  brain 
became  as  keen-edged  as  the 
lightning  that  flashed  about  him. 
“Kathy,”  he  called,  but  even  as  he 
did  he  knew  that  Kathy  was  gone. 
The  sky  grew  very  black,  the  wind 


howled  miserably  through  the 
branches  of  the  willow  tree.  Bruce 
swam  endlessly  in  large  wobbly 
circles. 

That  evening  a child  with  smoul- 
dering black  eyes  saw,  through  the 
ghostly  diffused  brightness  of  twi- 
light after  a storm,  a desolate 
young  man  silhouetted  against  the 
sky. 

And  then  came  spring!  Bruce 
had  stayed  away  from  the  lake  all 
winter,  dreading  to  look  at  its  cold 
expanse  of  grey.  But  one  morning 
in  early  April  he  had  found  him- 
self at  the  cove  where  the  willow 
tree  dropped  over  the  water.  Some- 
how, he  felt  no  hatred,  no  resent- 
ment, The  lake  could  have  no  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  Surrounded  by 
feathery  foliage,  the  kind  that 
birds  can  fly  through,  it  was  beau- 
tiful. He  wasn’t  lonely  and  he 
didn’t  feel  that  gnawing  anger 
within  himself — it  was  enough  to 
have  spring. 

Now  he  felt  closer  to  the  lake 
than  he  had  ever  been.  The  lake, 
which  seemed  to  have  swallowed 
Kathy,  had  really  become  part  of 
her.  Kathy  was  in  the  laughing 
sun-kissed  water  and  the  fleet- 
footed  breeze  that  rumpled  the 
leaves  of  the  willow  tree.  She  was 
the  quiet  pensive  moonbeam  that 
lighted  the  lake.  That  supple  reed 
that  surprised  you  by  coming  up 


smiling  after  a storm  that  had 
cracked  a giant  oak — that  was 
Kathy  too.  But  once  a storm  had 
downed  Kathy,  hadn’t  it? 

That  was  where  Bruce  saw  her 
best — the  lake  in  a storm.  The 
tempestuous  high-flung  flashes  in 
the  sky  brought  Kathy  to  him  in 
all  her  strength.  Bruce  had  found 
solace  in  his  springtime  visits  to 
the  lake. 

And  now  five  years  later — 
a cloud  floating  over  the  sun ; 
large  drops  of  rain  splashing  on 
the  dust  with  a dull  thud ; hot, 
humid  wind  whipping  the  low- 
hanging  branches  of  the  willow 
tree  into  the  lake  which  now  re- 
flected the  blackness  of  the  sky. 
Again,  the  world  had  become  a 
page  of  darkness  punctuated  with 
brilliant  zigzags  of  light. 

From  the  lake — one  clear,  shrill 
cry,  strangely  human.  Why  it  was 
Kathy ! A shudder  ran  through 
Bruce.  No,  it  must  be  some  girl 
who  hadn’t  known  how  rapidly  a 
summer  storm  at  the  lake  takes 
hold.  Bruce  tore  off  his  sweater 
and  plunged  into  the  water,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  a girl.  Pic- 
tures of  another  storm  passed  be- 
fore his  eye,  as  he  once  more 
swam  in  endless  wobbly  circles. 
It  was  as  though  he  were  seeing 
a movie  for  the  second  time.  He 
had  no  thought  of  exhaustion ; all 
he  could  hear  and  see  was  Kathy. 
She  was  calling  to  him  and  he 
answered  her  call.  A brilliant 
flash  swept  across  the  sky  to  light 
his  way  to  his  beloved.  The  calm 
that  followed  was  warm  and  golden 
— the  end  of  earthy  pain  and 
loveliness  for  Bruce. 


This  time  it  was  a little  girl 
with  dreamy  blue  eyes  who,  from 
her  window  at  twilight  saw  a 
young  couple  hand  in  hand  race 
gayly  from  the  lake — after  gliding 
for  a moment,  it  seemed,  on  top 
of  its  glassy  water. 
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There’s  amusement  and  admiration  in  pretty  Noel 
Edrington’s  eyes.  The  amusement  is  occasioned 
by  one  of  Ted  Farrell’s  famous  witticisms;  the 
admiration  by  his  wisely  assembled  campus  attire. 
Ted’s  sport  jacket  is  soft  Shetland  in  blue  gray 
with  unique  woven  stripes  in  deeper  blue  and  gray. 
Observe  the  correct  casual  tailoring.  Oxford 
gray  flannel  trousers  and  a black  knit  tie  complete 
the  picture.  They  are  part  of  a large  college  col- 
lection at  Saltz  F Street,  1341  F Street  Northwest, 
in  Washington. 
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Preflight,  and  things  began  to  roll 
again.  The  height  of  the  season 
occurred  when  the  underdog  Terps 
upset  a bowl-bound  Virginia  fa- 
vorite by  the  score  of  19  to  13.  In 
that  one  game,  the  Maryland  line 
was  outweighed  by  at  least  ten 
pounds  per  man. 

Now  with  the  return  of  Shaugh- 
nessy,  Heagy  is  again  one  of  the 
line  coaches.  He  handles  much  of 
the  buying  and  repairing  of  the 
equipment  for  the  team,  and  he 
also  handles  the  distribution  of 
complimentary  tickets.  The  amount 
of  equipment  used  in  a season  of 
scrimmaging  and  practice  is  sur- 
prising. The  two  squads  of  play- 
ers make  up  at  least  150  men  and 
these  have  been  seen  in  at  least 
six  different  uniforms  at  various 
times.  Repair  and  laundry  of  such 
equipment  must  amount  to  almost 
a separate  job  in  itself. 


But  probably  his  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  Football  staff  is  as  spot- 
ter at  games.  In  this  job  he  sits 
on  the  top  row  of  the  stadium  and 
watches  the  plays  below.  From  his 
knowledge  of  the  T and  the  Mary- 
land plays,  he  can  see  from  that 
position  who  is,  or  isn’t  doing  what 
he  is  supposed  to  do.  From  there  by 
a telephone  wire  he  talks  to  relay- 
ers on  the  line  below  who  in  turn 
convey  to  Shaughnessy  what  he 
spots.  Herman  Ball  also  sits  in  the 
position  with  him  and  reports  on 
the  opposing  team  whom  he  has 
scouted  the  week  before. 

As  a family  man,  A1  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  In  August,  1940,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Cover,  daughter 
of  the  Mayor  of  Hyattsville,  and 
they  now  have  two  children.  Jack, 
5,  and  Ann,  13  months.  They  live 
in  a modern  home  in  University 
Park.  In  talking  with  Heagy,  the 


impression  is  one  of  a quiet  and 
modest  man  of  experience.  There 
is  almost  no  color  of  character,  no 
spiel  of  technical  language  of  Foot- 
ball such  as  you  might  hear  from  a 
rabid  fan  of  the  game.  And  there 
is  none  of  the  ruddy  complexion 
of  long  experience  stained  in  him 
such  as  you  see  on  Shaughnessy. 
He  smokes  in  moderation,  dresses 
conservatively  in  grays  and  quiet 
colors.  His  conversation  is  meas- 
ured and  reflective  and  slow.  No 
mannerisms  mark  him  in  his 
actions. 

But  once  sounded  out  and  prod- 
ded a little,  he  can  show  a good 
understanding  and  opinion  on  the 
topic  of  football.  Teaching  the  T 
to  a large  squad  of  players  is  a 
long  job,  he  thinks,  and  the  terrific 
expectations  of  the  press  make 
people  forget  that.  Football  com- 
petition is  tough  everywhere  this 
year,  and  they  forget  that  too.  But 
unquestionably  the  time  is  coming 
when  improvement  will  show. 

And,  as  seasons  go  by,  and 
coaches  come  or  go,  A1  Heagy  will 
probably  be  here,  as  always,  fill- 
ing in  the  unsung  part  of  coaching, 
adding  to  the  machinery  that 
makes  it  run  best. 
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Taut  Line,  movement  beneath  the 
sea, 

Life  071  a hook  of  steel. 

Pierced!  Battle!  Bij  chicanery 
Fish  against  rod  and  reel, 

Man  as  fish,  errant,  helplessly 
Hooked,  but  does  not  knoiv  or 
feel. 

S.  G. 


(See  pages  H and  15  for  evidence 
and  clues) 

SOLUTION  TO  PHOTOCRIME 
Fosdick  Traceholmes  could  tell  at  a 
glance  that  the  motive  for  the  murder 
was  twofold.  Caren  Recall  fitted  the  pic- 
ture, and  so  did  the  fabulous  formula 
for  sugarless  fudge.  The  detective  knew 
that  between  6:15  and  7 :30,  Joe  had  gone 
to  Percival’s  room,  and  after  a very 
slight  tussel  resulting  in  a test  tube 
scratch  across  Joe’s  face,  he  had  re- 
turned to  Caren’s  house  with  the  for- 
mula, as  a special  present  for  her.  The 
incident  between  Joe  and  Punter  was 
merely  a personal  one,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  formula,  until  Punter  rea- 
lized the  value  of  said  documuent  to 
Caren.  Punter  could  have  come  back  to 
Caren’s  house  between  8:30  and  mid- 
night, interrupted  the  lovers,  and  killed 
his  rival — but  he  didn’t.  He  broke  training 
rules  in  a different  way.  Fosdick  knew 
that  all  suspects,  and  the  deceased,  were 
left  handed  except  Percival.  Percival 
was  righthanded.  Joe  was  killed  with  a 
kitchen  knife,  inserted  delicately  between 
his  pulmonary  artery  and  ventricle  with 
righthanded,  upward  stroke.  Because  of 
his  height.  Punter  would  have  used  a 
downward  stroke;  Percival,  being  shor- 
ter, an  upward  stroke.  Then,  too,  Fos- 
dick knew  that  Punter  did  not  .smoke 
cigars,  even  tho  he  did  go  off  training 
occasionally.  Punter  smoked  Fatimas. 
And  Fosdick  knew  that  the  murderer 
took  to  a weed  immediately  after  com- 
mitting the  murder,  because  some  very 
nervous  person  (the  murderer)  had  lit 
a cigar  a few  minutes  before  his  arrival, 
and  that  it  had  taken  the  smoker  almost 
half  a box  of  matches  to  light  it.  There- 
fore the  smoker  (and  the  murderer)  was 
nervous.  Also,  by  the  way  he  had  torn 
the  matches  from  the  book,  Fosdick  knew 
the  smoker  (and  murderer)  was  right- 
handed.  Only  one  person  was  right 
handed  among  the  suspects.  That  was 
Percival  Darling,  the  overeducated  chem- 
istry student. 


Mafufland  Qini 


An  air  blase,  a careless  ivalk 
Much  savoir  faire,  a lot  of  talk, 

A dancing  fool,  a face  devine, 

A lot  of  men,  a good  stroyig  line. 

Smokes  off  and  on,  thinks  noiv  a7id  then, 
Hopes  for  poiver  over  men. 

Siveaters  and  skirts,  hair  dyed-a-curl. 

She’s  on  her  oirn — The  Marylarid  Giil. 

— Louvera  Hudson 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


campus  contributions,  and  person- 
ality. Her  court  is  comprised  of 
the  other  nominees.  It  is  during 
this  time  that  the  candidates  are 
tapped  by  Mortar  Board. 

In  spring,  the  Tunnel  takes  down 
its  “For  Rent”  sign  and  puts  out 
“No  Vacancy.”  It  is  said  by  the 


males  that  you  have  to  kiss  your 
date  when  you  walk  through  the 
tunnel.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
walk  on  the  up-hill  side  and  it 
takes  literally  hours  at  night  to 
decide  how  to  get  over  the  ravine. 

June  week  winds  up  the  school 
year.  The  seniors  and  juniors 


Jlo4Ae 

I seek  no  golden  tender, 

Nor  intelligence  of  mind, 

Nor  body  soft  and  slender. 
Just  a woman — who  is  kind. 

S.  G. 


have  their  “German,”  a dance  at 
which  the  seniors  are  supposed  to 
turn  the  school  over  to  the  juniors. 
It  is  also  traditional  for  the  gradu- 
ating class  to  give  a gift  to  the 
University.  The  gateway  by  the 
Rossborough  Inn,  the  sundial  in 
front  of  the  Music  Building,  the 
chimes  in  the  tower  of  the  Engi- 
neering building,  and  the  bronze 
Terrapin  in  front  of  the  Ritchie 
Coliseum  are  all  gifts  from  previ- 
ous graduating  classes. 

All  these,  then,  are  some  of 
Maryland’s  traditions,  legends,  and 
historical  facts.  Everyday  with  no 
conscious  effort  on  our  part,  we 
add  to  them.  Maryland  is  still 
growing.  In  years  to  come,  it  will 
be  a thrill  to  come  back  for  Home- 
coming to  find  that  all  those  little 
acorns  of  tradition  that  we  planted 
have  grown  into  great  oaks. 


One  Mcut 

One  man  will  be  on  earth  as  in 
heaven. 

One  man  shall  bear  no  false  wit- 
ness. 

There  is  one  ivho  ivill  make  no  re- 
visions on  any  decisions. 

And  he  has  turned  to  dirt. 

Chris  Bjerknes 
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Jed  ran  to  the  tower  window. 
“Look  Grandpop,  it’s  gettin’  all 
yellow  and  funny  lookin’.  Gee,  this 
is  fun.  I’ve  never  been  on  the  Rock 
before  when  it’s  like  this.” 

The  old  keeper  bent  over  the  oil 
lamp,  and  soon  a pale  yellow  glow 
filled  the  room.  The  log  books  and 
the  ship’s  maps  reflected  the  light 
dully,  and  the  keeper’s  eyes  soft- 
ened as  they  fell  on  his  cherished 
possessions. 

“Any  ships  cornin’  in.  Grand- 
pop?”  Jed’s  voice  broke  in  from 


•To  Qod 

In  flaming  ghats  of  India,  flesh 
burns, 

There  is  smoke  from  the  ivood,  but 
no  smell 

Of  flesh,  young  or  old,  in  ash- 
painted  urns 

Awaiting  bitter  heaven,  street 
hell. 


Farther  East  bodies  lie  like  piles 
of  dung. 

Once  each  ivas  alive,  dynamic 
braivn. 

Stench  of  rotting  soids,  about  the 
trees  hung 

Like  overripe  fruit,  fluorescent 
dawn. 


Time  moves  slowly  07i,  savior  of 
dead. 

Seasons  come,  pyres  at  trysts 
for  mating. 

Life,  like  the  silent  lips,  slumber 
in  bed. 

While  sotds  aivake  to  go  on  wait- 
ing. 

Seymour  Gresser 


the  window.  “If  there  are,  can  I 
flash  the  signal  light?” 

The  old  man’s  expression 
changed  instantly  to  one  of  quick 
concern.  “Say,  there  is  one  cornin’ 
in  soon,  Jed.  The  Sea  Gull — in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Come  on, 
boy,  an’  I’ll  show  ya  how  to  work 
the  blinker.” 

Jed  jumped  up  and  grabbed  his 
grandfather’s  hand.  They  walked 
up  the  inner  stairway  to  the  look- 
out tower,  a smaller  room,  filled 
with  instruments  and  lights. 


Jed’s  eyes  fixed  intently  on  his 
grandfather’s  face  as  he  went  to 
the  lights.  “This  here’s  the  central 
light,  that’s  the  main  light,  and 
these  lenses  around  it  reflect  it 
where  ya  want  it  to  shine.  This  big 
time  clock  here  times  the  blinks. 
Ya  wait  till  the  hand  gits  to  four, 
then  blink  the  central  light  till  the 
hand  comes  back  to  four  again.  Ya 
see,  when  the  captain  of  the  ship 
sees  that  special  blink  he  knows 
it’s  ‘The  Rock.’  He  kin  time  it  by 
his  clock,  and  when  it  gits  to  four 

(Please  turn  the  page) 
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FREE  DELIVERY  From  9 p.  m.  to  2 a.  m. 

CHICKEN  BOXES  HAMBURGERS  SANDWICHES  HOT  COFFEE  SOFT  DRINKS 


“Another  Student  Service” 

THE  ROMANY 


Call  WArfield  9743 

INN 


(Continued  fi'om  preceding  page) 

and  stops  and  blinks  again  he  says, 
‘That  there  light’s  old  Rocky,  and 
Grandpop’s  tendin’  to  it.’  An’  he 
steers  his  way  clear  of  the  reefs.” 

“Gee,”  whispered  Jed. 

Grandpop  patted  the  boy  on  the 
head  gently,  “You’re  a good  boy.” 

Suddenly  above  the  gale,  they 
heard  a sharp  cracking  noise.  The 
keeper  hurried  to  the  window  and 
peered  down  to  the  rocks  below. 

“It’s  that  wharf ; she’s  split,”  he 
growled.  “Jed,  stay  down  in  the 
tower  room.  I’m  gonna  go  git  our 
boat,  afore  she  gits  away,”  and  he 
hobbled  quickly  to  the  stairway. 
“I  mighta  knowed  that  there  wharf 
wouldn’t  hold  long.  Shoulda  fixed 
it  last  week  in  fair  weather.” 

“I  wanna  come  too,  Grandpop,” 
Jed  yelled  after  him. 

“No.  You  stay  here,  boy.  You 
mind  what  I say,  or  you  won’t  be 
cornin’  out  to  visit  your  grandpop 
here  after.” 


Jed  nodded. 

“I’ll  be  right  back,”  and  the  old 
man  was  out  of  the  door,  and 
banged  it  shut  after  him. 

The  storm  was  at  its  height  now. 
Rain  pounded  against  the  old  man’s 
face  and  neck,  and  stung  his  hands. 
His  cap  was  caught  by  the  wind 
when  he  was  halfway  down  the 
stairway,  and  sent  flying,  over  and 
over  the  rocks,  and  finally  fell  to 
the  edge  of  the  surf  where  it  clung 
to  a wet  rock,  hovering  for  an  in- 


Perfidy 

Whisper  hut  a single  ivord, 

And  let  your  heart  outpour, 

With  flaming  passion  I have  heard 
And  you  have  said  before. 

S.G. 


stant,  and  disappeared  with  the 
next  crashing  wave. 

The  stairs  were  wet  and  mocas- 
sin-covered feet  slipped  now  and 
then  so  that  he  had  to  hang  closely 
to  the  railing.  He  reached  the  bot- 
tom, and  stood,  gripping  the  rail, 
while  the  wind  whipped  his  old 
trench  coat  around  his  knees  ,and 
shoved  him  from  behind. 

The  wharf  had  broken  in  two, 
so  that  it  clung  by  a few  pieces  of 
broken,  battered  boards,  which 
were  obviously  not  to  last  long.  The 
skiff  was  straining  and  pulling  at 
the  rope,  riding  the  crest  of  each 
wave;  and  falling  down  with  its  de- 
parture, rising  and  falling,  rising 
and  falling. 


Sarcophagus 

I seek  no  cojnfort  from  the  sky, 
There  is  no  veiled  terrain. 

Nor  is  a better  place  to  lie 
Than  where  my  friends  are  lain. 

S.  G. 


The  lighthouse  keeper  struggled 
forward,  inching  his  way  to  the 
wharf.  He  felt  his  way  to  the  preci- 
pice. His  thin,  grey  locks  blew 
against  his  brow,  his  eyes  half 
closed  against  the  force  of  the  wind. 
He  stepped  out  to  the  broken 
boards,  feeling  his  way  to  the 
skiff.  He  felt  the  boards  giving 
and  struggled  harder  with  the 
rope.  Finally  it  slipped  apart,  and 
he  grasped  the  end  in  his  fingers. 

As  he  began  to  work  his  way 
back,  the  boards  splintered  and 
broke  and  went  crashing  into  the 
surf.  The  old  man  was  hurled  into 
the  air.  He  struggled  to  catch  the 
rocks,  but  they  were  slippery,  and 
his  fingers  could  find  nothing  sub- 
stantial. Wildly  he  clawed  the  air, 
but  his  outstretched  hand  felt  noth- 
ing but  the  rush  of  cold  sea  water 
closing  in  around  him.  For  an  in- 
stant a mocassin  floated  above  the 
water,  but  the  next  wave  carried 
that  away  too 

Up  in  the  tower  Jed  watched, 
horror  stricken.  He  saw  the  old 
man’s  brave  battle,  saw  him  dis- 
appear. Wild  tears  of  anger  and 

(Concluded  on  page  30) 
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Smiling  little  cherub, 

As  yau  ivatch  me  passing  by, 

I can  see  what  you  are  thinking. 

By  the  envy  in  your  eye. 

“When  I grow  to  be  a woman — ” 

/ know  hoiv  dreams  take  shape: 

They  rise  like  fairy  palaces 
From  fancy’s  magic  cape. 

You  envy  me  my  silly  hat, 

My  lipstick,  and  my  clothes. 

But  most  of  all  you  envy  me 
My  high  heels  and  yny  hose. 

I,  also,  dreamed  when  I was  five; 

And  now,  for  your  dream’s  sake. 

I’m  happy  that  you  do  not  knoiv 
How  much  my  poor  feet  ache. 

— June  Chance 


he  Key  to  the  clothes  that  are  uorn  at  the 
leading  colleges  is  the  Saltz  F Street  label 

Neither  keys  nor  clothes  make  a man,  but  both  are  quick 
indications  of  his  place  in  the  campus  world.  Old  grads 
will  recall  that  our  clothes  are  a tradition  at  many  of 
America’s  venerable  colleges.  During  the  war  years  many 
of  you  college-age  men  came  to  us  for  military  uniforms 
that  were  tailored  with  precise  care.  Now  we  are  happy 
to  see  you  again;  we  are  delighted  to  help  you  choose  the 
campus  clothes  which  we’ve  designed  to  give  you  just  the 
correct  casual  air.  Suits  and  outercoats,  slacks  and  sports 
jackets,  hats  and  sweaters  and  shirts  and  shoes  and  all 
the  accessories  are  here  in  liberal  variety,  in  the  correct, 
classic  campus  tradition. 


F Street 
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(Continued  from  page  28) 

sorrow  ran  down  his  cheeks. 
“Grandpop,  come  back,”  he  scream- 
ed, “Gi’andpop,  Grandpop!!”  His 
words  echoed  back  thinly  from  the 
tower  walks.  His  eyes  were  filled 
with  horror. 

Jed  remembered  his  grandfath- 
er’s words,  “We  are  important,  son. 
If  it  weren’t  for  ‘The  Rock’  they’d 
crash  into  the  reefs,  every  last  one 
of  ’em.” 

Jed  ran  frantically  up  the  stairs 
to  the  lookout  station. 

On  The  Sea  Gidl  deck,  Mr.  Far- 
ringway, the  mate,  was  peering 
through  the  blowing  mists.  The 
captain’s  voice  shouted  to  him  from 
the  pilot  house,  “See  her  yet.  Far- 


ROBBTS 


MEN’S- WEAR 


Home  of  Nationally 
Known  Wearables 
For  Men 


SHOPPING  CENTER 
SILVER  SPRING 


ringway?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Well — tell  ’em  to  keep  that  horn 
going.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Farringway  looked  at  his  watch 
again.  “Where  the  Devil  is  that 
light?  The  old  guy’s  probably  off 
on  a binge,  and  we’re  headed 


Reflection 

I don’t  need  a mirror 
When  in  public  places. 

I can  see  my  image 

In  other  people’s  faces. 

L.  M. 


straight  for  the  reefs.  I’d  like  to 
have  my  hands  on  him  now. 

“Hey,  you  guys,”  he  yelled. 
“Keep  that  horn  going.” 

One  more  trip  like  this  and  I’m 
gonna  check  in  for  good.  Any  guy 
is  a fool  to  live  a life  like  this  with 
wife  and  kids  to  keep.  Five  hun- 
dred miles  we  come  to  sweat  out  a 
dinky  light.  I must  be  nuts.” 

The  driving  rain  stung  his  cheek 
and  blew  off  the  brim  of  his  cap. 
Grey  mists  rolled  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  stood  grimly  quiet  peering 
into  the  spray  and  the  rain.  He 
looked  at  his  watch  again. 

“Three  more  minutes.  That’s  all 
we  can’t  go.  If  it  don’t  show  then, 
we’ll  have  to  lay  up  till  we  can  see. 
What’s  the  matter  with  him  over 
there?  We  can’t  be  that  far  off 
that  we  don’t  see  him  at  all.” 

A light  punctured  the  gloom.  He 
grabbed  his  watch  and  counted, 
one — two — three — four!  He  heard 
the  Captain  shout  from  the  pilot 
house. 


For  Your 

“Round  The  Clock  Wear” 
An  Exclusive  Collection 
of 

•DRESSES 

•SUITS 

•BLOUSES 

•MILLINERY 

J\/a^  (licUan.d'A. 

Town  and  Country  Clothes 
Open  Evenings 
’til  9 

8650  COLESVILLE  ROAD 
SILVER  SPRING,  MD. 


“That’s  it.  Farringway!  We’re 
O.K.!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  again, 
and  wiped  the  rain  off  his  fore- 
head. A little  late  maybe.  He’d 
check  on  the  time  in  the  cabin. 
But  so  far,  so  good. 

“Hey,  you  guys ! Keep  that  horn 
going  down  there.” 


Evergreens 

Lift  your  head  to  the  iveeping 
pines, 

But  do  not  dry  your  tears, 

For  your  heart  shall  cry  a million 
times. 

Throughout  a million  years. 

S.  G. 
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JOHN  tipped  his  glass  and  filled 
it  with  beer,  allowing  but  a 
quarter  inch  of  foam.  Turning  to 
his  companion  he  said,  “Bob,  think 
we  should  have  some  women  to- 
night?” 

“All  for  it,”  Bob  answered. 

“Just  take  a look  at  what  sat 
down  in  the  next  booth,”  John  put 
in,  noticing  the  appearance  of  two 
attractive  girls. 

“What  d’ya  say  we  sit  with 
them?” 

“Could  use  one  myself ; one  more 
and  I’d  be  just  about  ready,”  an- 
swered John. 


iuf>  l4JlLUatfi  Qn^e4fU4iA. 


Patting  the  waitress  as  she  saun- 
tered by,  they  paid  her  compli- 
ments and  ordered  more  beer. 

Both  kept  glancing  at  the  girls  in 
the  next  booth  and  thinking  of  all 
the  nice  loving  there  was  to  be 
had ; but,  quite  unknown  to  one  an- 
other, each  had  his  eyes  on  the 
same  girl. 

Bob  interrupted  the  silence — 
“Little  ‘blue  eyes’  is  certainly  a 
honey,  think  I’ll  have  a word  with 
her.” 

“Hey ! I saw  her  first.  Bob ; you 
can  have  the  other.” 

“Wait’n  see,”  was  the  reply. 


“Waitn  see,  hell!  ‘Blue  Eyes’  is 
mine,” 

At  this  point  the  waitress  picked 
up  the  empty  bottles  and  took  an 
order  for  another  round. 

John  slid  several  coins  across  the 
table,  even  change,  and  the  wait- 
ress moved  on. 

Bob’s  eyes  shifted  to  the  next 
booth  again  and  masculine  eyes 

met  his.  “I’ll  be  a . Those 

two  b have  cut  in  on  us.” 

Quickly  sizing  up  the  situation, 
John  exclaimed:  “Oh,  hell!  They 
were  just  a couple  of  pigs  any- 
way.” 

The  adjoining  booth  had  been 
vacant  but  a short  time  when  two 
voluptuous  coeds  put  in  their  ap- 
pearance. 

“I’ve  got  the  red  head,”  declared 
John,  “but  let’s  have  another  beer 
first.” 

“Two  more,”  Bob  shouted  at  the 
waitress. 


Words  like  conglomerous  or  syn- 
onymous 

Are  ominous. 

I like  words  like  him  or  her  or  ain’t 
tvhich  are  easy  and  remember- 
able 

— Not  unretainer  able. 

My  mind  can’t  understand  a hard 
vocabulary 

Invariablary. 


I guess  if  I ivere  a professor  who 
teas  interested  in  such  stuff 
It  ivould  be  simple  enough. 
Frankly,  I think  education  is  im- 
practical, 

Quacktical, 

An  unnecessary 
Accessorary. 

Remember,  we  can’t  all  be  bril- 
liant. 

Only  one  in  every  milliont. 

Gene  Klavan 


MADDOX  & HOPKINS 


Topographic  Engineers  and 
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Topographic  Surveys  and  Land  Planning 
Loan  Surveys  a Specialty 
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Silver  Spring,  Md. 
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“Why  does  a bee  buzz?” 

“You’d  buzz  too  if  somebody 
took  your  honey  and  nectar.” — 
Gargoyle. 


A young  theologian  named  Fiddle 
Refused  to  accept  his  degree, 
“For,”  said  he,  “it’s  enough  to  be 
Fiddle, 

Without  being  Fiddle,  D.D.” 


A little  bird  sits  on  a tree 
Now  he  flies  away — 

Life  is  like  that 

Here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 
A little  bird  sits  on  a tree 
Now  he  scratches  himself — 

Life  is  like  that 
Lousy. 

* * * 

Frat  Man : I’ll  have  you  know 
there  are  fifty-six  saloons  between 
here  and  Washington  and  I’ve 
never  been  in  one  of  them. 

Rushee:  Which  one  was  that? 

* * * 

Another  redskin  bit  the  dust  . . . 
he  must  have  been  eating  in  the 
dining  hall. 


Scotch  Gent : My  lad,  are  you  to 
be  my  caddie? 

Caddie:  Yes,  sir. 

Scotch:  And  how  are  you  at 

finding  lost  balls? 

Caddie:  Very  good,  sir. 

S.  Gent:  Well,  look  around  and 
find  one  and  we’ll  start  the  game. 
— Pointer. 

* * * 

Pi  Phi : Did  you  see  those  men 
staring  at  that  girl  as  she  left 
class? 

Theta  Chi:  What  men? 

* * * 

“Don’t  get  up  Mrs.  Vanderbilt. 
I’m  only  brushing  my  teeth.” 

* * * 

A.T.O. : By  the  way,  are  you  go- 
ing to  take  dinner  anywhere  this 
evening? 

Tri  Delt:  No.  Not  that  I know. 

A.T.O. : That’s  too  bad.  You’ll 
be  awfully  hungry  by  morning. 

* * * 

He  who  can — does. 

He  who  cannot — teaches. 

(Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  joke 
page.) 

* * * 

The  only  time  the  modern  moth- 
er puts  her  foot  down  is  when  the 
Light  turns  green. — Pointer. 

* * * 

She:  Thanks  for  the  hug. 

He:  The  pressure  was  all  mine. 


The  girl  who  says  all  men  are 
beasts  must  have  been  around 
some. 

♦ ^ * 

Francis:  Haven’t  I shaved  you 
before? 

Soph:  No.  I got  that  scar  in 
France. 

* * * 

“I  shall  now  illustrate  what  I 
have  in  mind,”  said  the  professor 
as  he  erased  the  board. 

* * * 

He:  Do  you  know  the  secret  of 
popularity? 

She:  Yes,  but  mother  said  I 
mustn’t. 

* * * 

A davenport  held  the  twain. 

Fair  damsel  and  her  ardent  swain : 
Heandshe. 

But  then,  a step  upon  the  stair! 
And  father  finds  them  sitting 
there : 

He  . . . and  . . . she. 

—Log. 


Erster:  Wer  war  die  Dame 
mit  der  Dich  gersten  Abend 
gesehen  habe? 

Zweiter : Dar  war  keine 

Dame,  das  war  meine  Frau. 

— Voo  Doo,  Jiidge,  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal,  Vogue, 
Police  Gazette,  Log, 
Popular  Mechanics,  Joe 
Miller’s  Joke  Book,  Dia- 
mondback. 
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THEATRE 

Henry  V. — Technicolor  movie  with 
Laurence  Olivier  presented  by  Theatre 
Guild.  Two  performances  daily  at  2:30 
and  8:30.  All  seats  reserved.  Evenings: 
$2.40,  $1.80;  matinees:  $1.80,  $1.20,  tax 
included.  Make  checks  or  money  orders 
payable  to  Little  Theatre.  Include  stamp- 
ed, self-addressed  envelope.  Beginning 
November  7. 

Joan  of  Lorraine — Play  starring  In- 
grid Bergman.  World  premiere  of  Max- 
well Anderson’s  new  play  at  George 
Washington  University’s  Lisner  Audi- 
torium, 3 weeks,  beginning  October  30. 
Could  YOU  get  tickets? 

MUSIC  AND  CONCERTS 

Father  Flanagan’s  Boys’  Town  Choir — 
At  Constitution  Hall,  on  Friday,  Nov.  8. 

Philadelphia  La  Scala  Opera — Barber 
of  Seville  on  November  19;  Aida  on  De- 
cember 10.  8 o’clock,  at  Constitution 

Hall.  Prices:  $2.40  through  $4.80. 

Russian  Ballet — S.  Hurok’s  Russian 
Ballet  with  Markova  and  Dolin.  Sunday 
matinee  and  evening,  November  10; 
Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  Novem- 
ber 11  and  12.  Prices:  $1.20  through 
$3.60.  Constitution  Hall. 

National  Symphony  Orchestra — Hans 
Kindler,  Conductor.  Wednesday  evening 
series.  Constitution  Hall,  at  8:30.  Gladys 
Swarthout,  mezzo-soprano  of  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company,  on  November  20. 
Tossy  Spivakovsky,  violinist,  on  Decem- 
ber 18.  Sunday  afternoon  series  at  4 
o’clock.  Albert  Spalding,  violinist,  on 
November  24.  Igor  Gorin,  baritone,  on 
December  15. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra — Eugene  Or- 
mondy.  Conductor.  Constitution  Hall,  at 
8:30.  Alexander  Brailowsky,  November 
21;  Fritz  Kreisler,  November  25;  Claudio 
Arrau,  November  26,  and  Lily  Pons, 
December  9. 

RESTAURANTS 

Cannon’s  Steak  House — Moderately 
priced  restaurant  famous  for  steaks, 
chops,  and  seafood.  Bar.  Dinner  served 
4 to  10:30.  1270  5th  St.,  N.  E. 

Hayden  Farm — Old  Southern  atmos- 
phere surrounded  by  a plantation.  Food 
is  southern  style  and  excellent.  Lunch: 
12-2  at  $1.25  and  $1.50.  Dinner  5-8  at 
$1.50  to  $2.25.  By  reservation  only.  All 
the  way  out  Georgia  Avenue. 

Hogate’s — One  of  the  best  seafood 
houses  in  Washington.  Dinners  priced 
to  meet  every  pocket.  Most  celebrated 
for  their  Shore  Platter  ($3). 

Alfonso’s  — Good  food  at  moderate 
prices.  Well-known  name  in  Washington. 
Italian-American  food.  (14th  & L St.) 


CcdendoA, 

NIGHT  CLUBS 

Romany  Room — Re-opened  October  8 
with  Buddy  Lester.  Best  known  for  its 
young  crowd  and  good  floor  shows.  Me- 
dium priced.  Dinner  show  8:30  and  late 
show  12:00. 

Crossroads — Cozy  atmosphere,  bar,  or- 
chestra, and  dance  floor.  Reasonable 
minimum. 

Congo  Room — One  of  the  nicer  clubs 
in  Washington.  Beautifully  decorated 
in  an  intimate  style.  Good  music.  Mini- 
mum $2.00  during  week  and  higher  on 
week-end. 

Brown  Derby — Known  for  its  big-name 
entertainers.  Small,  no  dancing,  but  just 
what  you  want  if  you’re  looking  for  a 
good  show.  Best  to  make  reservations. 

Delmonico’s — New  York  atmosphere. 
Two  orchestras  Small  dance  floor.  Two 
shows  daily,  dinner  and  late  show.  $3.00 
minimum  on  weekends.  (727  15th  St.) 

MUSIC  AND  CONCERTS 
Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra — Regi- 
nald Stewart,  Conductor.  Lyric  Theatre. 
All-Tchsaikovsky  program  on  November 
10.  Byron  Janis,  piainst,  on  November 
13.  Igor  Gorin  Russian  baritone,  on  No- 
vember 20.  Particia  Travers,  violinist, 
on  November  26. 

Original  Ballet  Russe — Features  Ali- 
cia Al’kova  and  Anton  Dolin.  Two  per- 
formances, Friday,  November  15  and 
Saturday,  November  16,  at  8:30.  Lyric 
Theatre.  Prices  $1.21  through  $3.62. 
RESTAURANTS 

Belvedere  Dining  Room — Refined  at- 
mosphere. Expensive.  Expert  service. 
Dinner  served  from  5:30-9  p.  m. 

Marty  Welsh’s — Specialty  is  charcoal 
steaks.  Large  bar.  Wide  price  range. 

Johnson’s  Mecca — Good  food.  Dinner 
and  after-show  crowd.  Night  club  at- 
mosphere. Music.  Expensive. 

Miller  Brothers — Specializes  in  sea- 
food. Delicious  home-made  pies.  Nice 
atmosphere.  Expensive.  Open  ’til  9. 

Schellhase’s — Caters  to  stars  of  shows 
at  Fords  Theatre.  Dinners  at  moderate 
prices.  (412  N.  Howard  St.) 

Lee  Gaim  You — Chinese-American  food 
at  reasonable  prices.  Open  ’til  midnight. 
NIGHT  CLUBS 

Club  Charles — Modern  atmosphere. 
Dancing  to  two  bands,  one  rumba.  Bar. 
Minimum  at  $2.50.  (Charles  St.) 

Chanticleer — Sophisticated  atmosphere. 
Two  orchestras  and  good  shows. 

Belvedere  Charles  Room — “Best  drinks 
in  town.”  Good  orchestra. 

Peabody  Book  Shop — Speak-easy  at- 
mosphere. Book  store  in  front  and  Ger- 
man bar  in  rear.  Beer,  wine,  and  sand- 
wiches. Inexpensive.  (Charles  St.) 

Walnut  Grove — New  York  atmosphere 
and  service.  Big-name  bands  and  enter- 
tainers. Small  dance  floor.  Expensive. 


As  was  announced  in 
the  last  issue,  the  OLD 
LINE  is  offering  all  of 
you  undergrad  writers  a 
chance  to  earn  twenty- 
five  bucks.  Just  bring 
that  deathless  prose  out 
of  hiding,  any  short 
story  that  you  have  writ- 
ten may  be  worth  $25.00 
in  our  undergrad  liter- 
ary contest  which  closes 
November  20th. 

Your  short  story  may 
be  just  what  we  want; 
and  if  it  is,  your  master- 
piece and  a biography  of 
you  will  grace  the  pages 
of  our  Christmas  issue. 

So  pull  out  that  Hem- 
ingway, and  that  James 
Thurber  stuff  you  have 
been  cherishing  and  give 
it  to  the  OLD  LINE  and 
posterity. 


Here  are  the  rules: 

1.  Copy  should  be  submitted  type- 
written and  double  spaced  to  the 
Old  Line  office,  basement  Ad.  Bldg. 

2.  Maximum  length  5,000  words. 
Preferable  length,  under  2,000. 

3.  Final  deadline  for  competition 
— November  20. 

4.  First  prize,  $25. 


CIGARETTES 


GRAND 
GIFTS  FOR^ 
SMOKERS/ 


& Every  time  he  buries  his  pipe  bowl  deep 
in  the  fragrant  gay  Christmas  treasure-tin  of 
Prince  Albert  and  tamps  down  a golden- 
brown  pipeful  of  this  mellow-mild  tobacco, 
he'll  think  of  you.  The  National  Joy  Smoke 
— on  Christmas  and  every  day  of  the  year. 


9 Here’s  a grand  gift 
that  keeps  on  saying 
"Merry  Christmas”  long 
after  that  festive  day  is  done. 
^ Two  hundred  rich,  full-flavored, 
cool,  mild  Camels,  all  dressed  up 
in  a bright  and  cheery  holiday  car- 
is  needed. 


ton.  No  other  wrapping 
Your  dealer  has  these  Christmas  Camels, 


U.  J.  IleynokJs  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


Christmas 


1946 


“Peace  on  earth,”  the  papers  say; 
Goodtoill — eighty-nine  cents  a fifth ; 
It’s  only  anemic  American  tvine, 

But  it  ivill  serve  to  make  you  forget. 

Infinity  in  a candle  flame, 

Sway  arid  writhe  upivard; 

Get  and  give — give  to  get; 

Merry  Christmas  all! 

Look  at  the  stars  and  shining  tinsel; 
Happy  birthday,  little  boy! 

Do  you  starve  and  freeze? 

We  cannot  stop — ive  are  busif — 

This  is  Christmas. 


— June  Chance 


IF  IT’S  FOR 
THE  SMOKER 


Bertram  Has  It! 


Washington’s  largest  and  most 
complete  Stock  of  Pipes,  Racks, 
Humidors,  Pouches,  Famous 
Make  Lighters  and  Smoker’s 
Accessories. 

The  Only  Pipe 
Made  in  Wash- 
ing:ton. 

No  Paint  . . . 

No  Varnish  . . . 
No  breaking  in! 
Hand  turned  by 
BERTRAM  mas- 
ter craftsmen. 


$1.50  to 
$25 
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Prince  Georges 
Bank  and  Trust 
Company 

College  Park  Office 
4513  College  Avenue 
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BANKING  HOURS 

• Weekdays 

8:30  A.M.  to  1 P.M. 

• Saturdays 

8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 

• Reopen  Mondays 

4:00  to  5:30  P.M. 
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And  it  came  to  pass  in  these  days  that 
there  went  ont  a magazine  from  the 
presses,  that  all  the  world  should  read  it. 
And  all  zvent  forth  to  be  received  of  it, 
every  one  into  his  own  post  box.  And 
Gee-eye  also  went  up  from  Rhidville,  out 
of  the  city  of  College  Park,  into  the 
campus,  into  the  building  of  Curley, 
which  is  called  Administration.  And  lo, 
did  many  a heart  tzirn  sadly  home  again, 
Ifearing  the  tidings  thereof. 

Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people. 
This  bark  is  of  the  singing  pines,  and 
this  ink  of  the  deep  coal  tars  that  lie  in 
the  lands  of  Lewis;  and  a voice  within  it 
crieth  out  in  the  wilderness,  “Hear  the 
stories  of  idleness.  Open  ye  the  smiles 
and  see  the  vanity  of  vanities." 

We  have  had  a suspicion  of  conscience 
with  this  issue  to  lay  aside  the  gay  wits 
and  modify  our  humor  to  a more  sombre 
reverent  air.  The  meaning  of  Christmas 
smote  hard  upon  us,  and  we  balked  at 
the  sacrilege  of  humor  in  the  face  of  it. 
But  after  some  quandary  of  thought  we 
found  ourselves  not  in  competition  with 
its  rites  but  in  accord  with  them,  being 
only  averse  to  the  cute  nostaglia  that 
generally  surrounds  them.  So  saying,  we 
sing  our  idle  songs  again  and  trust  that 
the  modern  minds  will  suffice  to  find  their 
proper  spirits,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
with  a gayness  and  reverence  in  one 
wrapping. 

Speaking  of  competitions,  this  month’s 
contest  was  rather  interesting  to  muse 
over.  Of  the  21  manuscripts  that  were 
submitted,  5 were  war  stories  or  involved 
in  war  settings,  3 involved  the  atmos- 
phere of  sordid  conditions,  2 were  murder 
stories,  4 the  tragedies  of  love  life,  and  1 
was  a bitter  denouncement  of  post-war 
conditions.  There  were  also  2 stories  on 
family  life,  2 character  studies,  and  2 ! 

artcles  advising  on  the  proper  technique  j 
of  courtship.  We  leave  it  to  the  physi-  j 
chologists  to  observe  what  trend  is  here, 

I 

and  bow  to  Miss  Velker,-  the  winner.  L 


1^1  ISS  GINNYSTEW- 
^^*ART,  5'  5",  blonde, 
blue-eyed,  122  pounds  is 
twenty-two  and  a senior 
in  Home  Economics.  She 
was  born  at  Fort  Lupton, 
Colorado,  and  went  to 
school  mostly  in  New 
York  state  and  Connecti- 
cut. Present  home  is  in 
Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

She  first  came  to  Mary- 
land in  1943  and  has  been 
quite  an  active  girl  ever 
since.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Baptist  Student 
Union,  The  Victory  Coun- 
cil, and  chairman  of  the 
Red  Cross  Canteen  Corps, 
plus  being  Circulation 
Manager  of  the  Diamond- 
hack  last  year  and  Ex- 
change Editor  this  year. 
She  pledged  Gamma  Phi 
Beta  in  1943,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  Pi  Delta  Epsi- 
lon honorary. 

She  likes  both  home  life 
j and  night  life.  Peach  skil- 
' let  pies  are  her  specialty  | 
in  cooking,  and  she  makes 
bead  belts,  bracelets,  and 
her  own  clothes.  In  sports 
she  prefers  ice  skating, 
badminton  and  p i n g - 
pong.  On  men  she  is  silent, 
but  a certain  party  in 
Mount  Rainier  is  rumored. 
For  those  who  are  un- 
daunted, the  phone  num- 
ber is  WArfield  9773. 

— Photo  bij  Al  Danegger.  I 
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tlDoday  a war-weary  world  pauses  to  renew  its  faith 
and,  more  fervently  than  ever  before,  offer  thanks  for 
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9*t  l^laxih 


Lif. 


With  hat  brim  down  and  coat  collar  up  against 
the  cutting  sleet,  Archibald  entered  the  department 
store  and  stood  transfixed  in  the  doorway.  Miles  of 
counters  and  mobs  of  shoppers  stretched  before  him 
and  wreaths  and  holly  were  everywhere.  Blinking 
behind  his  bifocals  he  started  down  the  center  aisle, 
whither  he  knew  not,  when  he  saw  a sign : SHOP- 
PING GUIDE  SERVICE  HERE. 

His  step  straighter  and  firmer,  Archibald  headed 
for  this  port-in-the-storm,  where  a sophisticated  up- 
sweep in  a sheath  of  black  was  waiting,  but  when 
only  the  counter  separated  them,  his  firmness  of  pur- 
pose gave  way  once  more. 

“You  wanted  shopping  service?”  said  the  cultured 
voice  helpfully. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  feeling  lost  and  lonely. 

“For  your  family?” 

“For  my  . . . wife,”  he  hesitated,  and  felt  as  guilty 
as  if  she  weren’t  really  his  wife. 

The  up-sweep  waved  her  hand  and  from  nowhere 
there  appeared  a trim  little  salesgirl  with  question- 
ably bright  blond  hair  and  shapely  ankles.  The  new- 
comer beckoned  for  Archibald  to  follow,  and  to- 
gether they  began  their  “long  voyage”  through  the 
store. 

At  perfumes  he  shook  his  head  over  “Indiscreet,” 
“Intoxication,”  and  “White  Shoulders.”  Mamie,  Mrs. 
Archibald,  that  is,  was  nearsighted,  freckled  and 
loyal.  “Tweed”  sounded  practical. 

Over  the  jewelry  cases  he  murmured  fondly  at 
rhinestones,  moonstones,  aquamarines,  but  he  chose 
a silver  pin  with  “M”  in  the  center,  the  sort  of  thing 
that  goes  with  tweed. 

The  story  was  the  same  through  purses,  hose,  and 
gloves,  with  Archibald  saying  “send  it”  and  “charge 
it,”  and  feeling  very  businesslike.  How  pleased 
Mamie  would  be  this  year  not  to  receive  the  annual 
check,  envelope,  and  buy-yourself-something-greet- 
ing. 

Then,  without  warning  he  found  himself  in  a new 
world.  He,  Archibald  Mullins,  short,  squat,  and 


forty,  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  Lingerie  Salon. 
Reluctantly  he  followed  the  path  of  the  guide,  their 
footsteps  muffled  in  the  deep  carpeting. 

The  department  was  nearly  empty  and  would 
have  been  peaceful,  were  it  not  for  the  disturbingly 
life-like  mannequins  in  scanty  satin  and  marabou, 
placed  around  the  room.  Gratefully  he  sank  down 
on  the  sofa  the  girl  indicated,  his  mind  reeling  with 
thoughts  no  middle-aged  bank  clerk  should  have.  But 
the  worst  was  yet  to  be. 

Suddenly  they  came,  parading  before  him  like  an 
Arabian  Nights  pageant, — models — in  the  filmiest 
negligees  that  man  ever  dreamed  of — pink  ones,  yel- 
low ones,  blue  ones,  white  one.s — 

It  was  more  than  a man  could  stand.  Archibald’s 
fingers  reached  up  to  loosen  his  collar,  but  stopped 
in  mid-air  at  sight  of  the  last  model.  IT  was  lace 
and  ribbon  and  ruffles,  all  of  them  more  strategi- 
cally planned  than  a campaign  map.  IT  was  sheer 
and  clinging.  IT  was  black. 

“Lovely,  isn’t  it?”  murmured  the  salesgirl,  her 
voice  coming  from  afar  off. 

“Yes,”  replied  Archibald  and  his  voice  cracked. 

“Why  don’t  you  buy  it  for  her?”  the  girl  con- 
tinued, her  voice  saying  nothing,  her  look  saying  all. 

“I — I — will!”  he  said  with  what  seemed  to  be 
unnecessary  determination. 

He  was  outside  once  more,  carrying  an  awkwardly 
long  box  and  feeling  as  silly  as  he  could  feel.  He 
didn’t  even  know  what  made  him  decide  to  carry 
it,  when  the  other  gifts  were  being  sent,  except  he 
felt  the  fewer  the  people  who  knew  what  he’d  done, 
the  better. 

“What  will  I do  with  this?”  he  moaned,  as  a man 
coming  out  of  a daze.  “Mamie  will  think  I’m  crazy. 
She’ll  think — oh,  dear,  she’ll  think — she’ll  never  un- 
derstand. 

“I’ll  take  it  back.  Oh,  no,  I can’t  do  that.  The  girl 
at  the  return  desk  would  think — oh,  dear.”  His 
face  was  flushed,  his  collar  was  tight,  and  he  was 
very  unhappy. 


tUe  Otd  Jllm  Qa4iie6i 
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Irene  Velker  is 
a second  semes- 
t e r sophomore 
and  a speech  ma- 
jor. She  was 
born  in  Balti- 
more, started  her 
high  school  edu- 
cation in  Ocean- 
side,  Long  Island, 
and  completed  it 
at  Western  High 
in  Balt  i m o r e. 

While  in  high 
school  she  was 
active  in  writing. 

She  wrote  for  the 
school  paper  and 
and  also  a play 
which  was  pro- 
duced  in  her 
senior  year. 

Eileen  has  long 
been  interested  in 
writing,  but  de- 
cided to  study 
speech  at  Mary- 
land with  an  eye 
to  entering  radio  dramatics.  Writing  is  her  hobby,  along 


“I  know.  I’ll  give  it  to  Dorothy,  the  president’s 
new  secretary.  She’s  just  married  and  cute  as  a 
kitten.  I bet  she’ll  get  a big  kick  out  of  it.” 

The  box  seemed  lighter,  again,  for  almost  a block, 
when  suddenly  he  stood  stock  still. 

“Oh,  my  God.  Then  what  would  Mamie  think!” 
Blindly  he  caught  his  bus  and  sat  down.  The  big 
box  overlapped  his  knees  and  the  woman  next  to  him 
rustled  and  glared  at  him.  “Oh  my!  Oh  my!”  he 
repeated  to  himself.  The  bus  joggled  him  in  and  out 
of  his  thoughts,  and  he  dreaded  each  block  carrying 
him  nearer  home.  Helplessly,  he  saw  his  corner  ap- 
proach and  the  driver  stop  to  let  him  off.  Feeling 


like  a thief  he  crept  into  the  house  and  sneaked  up- 
stairs to  his  bedroom. 

He  put  the  box  in  the  back  of  the  closet  behind 
the  golf  clubs  and  closed  the  door.  He  sat  for  a 
minute  on  the  bed  staring  blankly  at  the  wall.  Then 
he  crept  quietly  down  and  out  of  the  front  door 
again.  He  straightened  his  tie  and  collar  and  rang 
the  door  bell  loudly.  Mamie  came  to  the  door  and 
said,  “Why  Archie,  the  door  was  unlocked  all  the 
time.  You  didn’t  need  to  ring.” 

He  smiled  meekly  and  replied,  “When  is  dinner?” 

Dinner  was  roast  beef  and  apple  pie.  Mamie  sat 
across  from  him,  her  face  flushed  from  the  oven,  her 
hair  mussed  from  the  apron.  Archie  was  quiet  all 
through  the  meal  and  Anally  rose  and  walked  to  the 
living  room. 

An  hour  later  he  sat  slippered  and  relaxed  before 
the  Are.  He  had  almost  forgotten  the  big  black  box. 
He  was  warm  and  full  of  contentment.  He  glanced 
again  to  the  framed  picture  on  the  piano  of  Mamie 
and  him  on  their  wedding  day. 

Mamie  sat  across  from  him,  her  home  grown 
manicure  busy  with  his  socks.  The  radio  was  on  and 
a musical  program  served  up  nostalgic  memories  in 
large  doses.  The  first  number  was  “Love  in  Bloom.” 

The  strains  of  the  song  began  and  Mamie  smiled 
at  Archie.  That  had  been  their  song  in  the  court- 
ing days.  The  smile  was  warm  and  loving,  tender 
and  understanding,  and  it  made  Archie  glow  in  the 
pleasantest  way.  He  knew  she  was  seeing  him,  not 
with  his  bald  pate  and  protruding  waistline,  but  slim 
and  straight,  as  in  their  wedding  picture. 

The  smile  did  even  more.  It  propelled  Archie  with 
a driving  force  up  the  stairs  and  down  again  with- 
out a faltering  step. 

He  laid  the  box  in  her  lap,  “Mamie,  this  was  to  be 
for  Christmas,  but  I want  you  to  have  it  now.” 

She  looked  at  him  curiously  and  said,  “Oh!” 
Slowly  and  patiently  she  opened  the  package  and 
held  up  the  negligee. 

Archie  fidgeted  nervously  before  her. 

“Archie,”  she  whispered  holding  the  black  before 
her  and  looking  strangely  radiant,  “Oh,  Archie.  I 
feel  like  Cinderella.” 

“You  are  Cinderella,  Mamie,  and  I’m  your  prince.” 

Barrymore  couldn’t  have  been  better. 

— The  End 


with  music.  She  likes  both  classical  and  jazz,  especially 
piano  boogie.  She  plays  the  piano,  but  is  sorry  to  admit 
that  she  can’t  play  boogie. 

The  yen  for  traveling  is  in  Eileen’s  blood.  She  has 
traveled  through  most  of  the  states,  and  has  a desire  to 
tour  China  some  day  and  write  about  that  country.  Her 
interest  in  China  explains  her  partiality  to  Chinese  food. 
If  she  can’t  get  to  China,  her  second  choice  would  be  to 
live  in  California. 

Eileen  likes  Maryland  and  its  campus.  Sloe  Gin  Fizzes, 
and  The  Old  Line.  She  is  on  the  Diamondback  staff. 


K^ilUofl  View- 


Red  chimneys 
Against  a cloudless  sky 
Pearl  gray  smoke 

Whispering  up  to  blurred  blueness. 
Half  bare  tree  branches 
Waving  semi-naked  limbs  in  the 
autumn  wind. 


Broivn  and  green  cropped  hills 
Flou'ing  into  peaceful  countryside 
Narrow  roads 

Winding  away  into  junction  settle- 
ments 

Ugly  structures,  but  beautiful 
Houses  that  hold  the  hearts  of 
home. 
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— Mary  Harry  Davis 
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IT’S  a quiet  night,  I’m  thinking,  as 
I’m  cruising  down  13th  Street.  A 
nice  quiet  night,  and  a long  way  from 
those  on  that  narrow  beach — ahh,  nuts!  I 
should  be  thinking  about  that,  when  here 
I am,  all  in  one  chunk.  Money,  an  apart- 
ment, whiskey  if  I want  it,  I should  kick. 
No  girl,  but  in  this  town,  I should  worry! 

Anyway,  I’m  on  13th,  with  no  fare  in 
sight,  so  I cut  over  New  York  towards 
the  Bus  Terminal.  Coming  out  the  doors 
I spy  a young  chick,  and  lucky  me,  I 
get  there  first  when  she  waves.  She  gets 
in  the  cab  fast,  while 
I give  her  the  survey. 

She  has  a wonderful 
pair  of  these,  and  a 
luscious  pair  of  those, 
and  surprise!  a face  to 
match.  Now  under- 
stand, a babe  with 
these  and  those  is  not 
unusual  in  this  town, 
but  this  one  was  hold- 
ing a bushel  basket 
when  the  equipment 
was  handed  out. 

With  effort,  I cram 
my  eyeballs  back  in 
their  sockets,  and  away 
we  go,  buckety — buck- 
ety.  (For  you  dumb 
ones,  my  hack  ^ is  a 
Ford.)  I ask  the  chick 
where  to,  and  she  says 
to  drive  around  the 
Mall.  So  we  leap 
around  the  place,  me 
eyeing  her  in  the  mir- 
ror, she  seems  to  be 
having  trouble  with 


her  mind,  frowns,  mutters,  etc. 

“Look,”  says  I,  “unless  your  middle 
name  is  Vanderbilt,  you’d  better  tell  me 
where  to.” 

“Just  stop  anywhere,  I want  to  ask 
you  a question,”  she  answers,  not  look- 
ing at  me.  Whazzis,  I think,  is  she  try- 
ing to  make  me? 

I pull  up  in  the  Monument  Grounds 
and  squirm  around  to  look  at  her.  “Now 
what’s  the  word?” 

She  takes  a deep  breath  and  starts  out 
strong.  “I’m  a sociology  student,  and 


I’m  making  a study  of  ecology.  So  I 
want  you  to  take  me  to  the  worst  dive 
you  know.  You  know,  a dope  house,  or 
something.” 

I suck  my  wind  in  again,  and  pull  my 
eyebrows  down.  I know'  a place  out  on 
Connecticut  Avenue,  but  not  this  dish! 
I stall  for  a w'hile  and  ask  questions. 
“Student  where?” 

“Maryland  University;  I’m  a .sopho- 
more.” 

“Oh  yes,”  says  I,  “that  joint  which  no 
city  limit  wishes  to  include,  of  which  the 
cornerstone  is  sex,  and 
the  cement  is  beer.  Yes, 
I know  the  place.” 
“You  needn’t  run  it 
down,”  she  answ'ers, 
and  increases  her  ele- 
vation, at  which  alti- 
tude is  colder  than  the 
swinging  doors  of  Hell. 

“Okay,  okay,  I quit,” 
and  I turn  on  the  Nice 
Smile. 

She  eases  down  a 
notch  and  explains. 

“You  see,  I wish  to 
make  a report  on  the 
vicious,  under  - w'orld 
life  in  this  town  for  my 
Sociology  class.  And 
all  the  girls  wall  envy 
me  for  doing  it.”  She 
mentally  blows  on  her 
fingernails. 

I shudder  at  the 
thought  of  some  of  the 
joints  this  nutty  girl 
might  have  got  into.  I 
stick  out  my  American 
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Male  attitude  and  run  off  with  “Look, 
Miss,  the  places  you’re  thinking  of  just 
ain't  fit  for  a lady,  so  why  don’t  you  take 
my  word  for  it,  and  forget  this  whole 
crazy  idea.” 

Now  she’s  mad.  She  grabs  for  the 
handle  and  opens  the  door.  Me,  my  foot, 
and  my  mouth,  we  did  it  again.  I holler, 
“Hey,  wait!  hold  the  wire  while  I cogi- 
tate!” 

I jolt  my  jaded  brain,  and  finally 
come  up  with  a joint  over  in  Northeast, 
which  for  me  is  quiet,  but  which  for 
her  is  as  sinful  as  Grandma’s  bloomers. 
While  the  gears  are  grinding  she’s  sit- 
ting there,  half  in  and  half  out  the  door, 
and  my  eyes  are  glued  to  a long,  out- 
stretched leg,  which  is  damn  little  help 
to  my  thinking.  She  finally  blushes  and 
pulls  down  her  skirt,  and  I painfully 
drag  myself  back  to  more  mundane 
things. 

“I  know  just  the  place,”  I say  brightly, 
“which  has  everything,  whiskey,  fights, 
reefers,  and  upstairs  rooms.  Not  far 
from  here,  and  I personally  shall  stick 
around  to  see  that  no  one  interferes.” 

She  slides  back  in,  and  throws  a smile 
in  my  direction  which  hits  me  like  a 
bazooka  shell.  Even  in  Washington,  it’s 
been  a long  time  since  I was  this  close 
to  a lassie  with  a chassis  like  this  one 
has.  I wish  I was  her  Sociology  pro- 
fessor. With  this  one,  even  matrimony 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad. 

I crank  up  the  car,  with  blond  hair 
and  green  eyes-  fogging  up  my  brain.  I 
attempt  to  roar  away  from  the  curb,  like 
in  the  movies,  but  the  percolator  gets 
temperament,  and  our  progress  resem- 
bles that  of  an  inebriated  terrapin. 

We  stagger  up  Constitution,  me  claw- 
ing blindly  at  the  wheel,  remembering 
the  smile,  and  those  lips — I drool.  The 
patron  saint  of  the  smitten  cabbies  must 
be  riding  in  my  pocket,  though;  I amble 
through  red  lights,  and  almost  run  under 
a truck.  We  reach  the  dive  I have  in 
mind  and  carom  off  the  curb  in  front 
of  it.  I shut  off  the  wheezing  gas-burner 
and  turn  around  again.  My  well-known 
will  power  lets  me  look  into  those  green 
eyes  without  barking,  and  I explain  the 
S.  O.  P. 

“Look,  honey,  this  is  usually  a quiet, 
place  so  let’s  keep  it  that  way.  Don’t 
drink  nothing  but  root  beer,  smoke  your 


own  nails,  don’t  look  too  hard  at  any- 
body, and  don’t  ask  too  many  questions. 
Oh  yes,  and  slap  any  hand  you  see.  If 
anything  happens,  just  yell  ‘Gizmo,’ 
that’s  me.”  (How  I got  “Gizmo”  for  a 
name,  is  not  funny.  The  guys  in  my 
outfit  said  I didn’t  look  like  anything 
they  ever  saw  before  so  I must  be  a 
gizmo.) 

She  gives  me  a supercilious  look  and 
says,.  “I  can  take  care  of  myself  quite 
well,  thank  you,”  and  oozes  out  the  door. 
She  ankles  on  in,  and  I sag  back  in  the 
seat,  fondling  my  wild  ideas. 

Twenty  minutes  later.  I’m  listening  to 
Dinah  Shore  cut  out  “Two  Silhouettes” 
on  the  radio,  when  I hear  a feminine 
yelp  coming  from  the  dive,  which  is  sud- 
denly choked  off.  I jump  out  thinking, 
“here  goes  Bogey  after  Bacall  again!” 
and  I bound  across  the  walk  and  crash 
through  the  door. 

Tableau.  My  client  is  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  struggling  with  a big  chem- 
ical blonde  in  a fringed  black  satin  dress, 
who  looks  like  the  offspring  of  a Mack 
truck  and  a bull  dog.  My  fare  is  doing 
pretty  well  using  some  tricks  and  holds 
which  she  has  probably  learned  in  Phys- 
ical Education,  or  at  a bargain  counter. 

I stand  there  waiting  for  my  cue,  when 
my  babe  breaks  the  clinch,  and  backs 
off,  waving  a little  two-bit  pistol.  She 
gives  some  more  yelps,  evidently  to  warn 
off  nosey  people  who  might  wish  to  rassle 
with  her. 

For  a moment  it  gives  peace,  t’nen  I 
spy  a big  lug  on  my  left  rising  from  his 
seat,  with  his  hand  in  his  hip-pocket, 
which  probably  does  not  contain  a hand- 
’xei'chief,  as  a character  like  this  would 
not  have  any  use  for  such  article,  1 
take  the  signal  and  make  for  the  afore- 
said lug,  who  by  now  has  hauled  out  his 
artillery,  with  non-pacifist  ideas.  He 
turns  to  face  me,  and  the  raw  end  of  his 
gun  looks  like  the  entrance  to  a coal 
mine.  However,  I am  brave,  and  I rush 
in,  deserting  Bogey.  Bogey  is  no  sucker, 
at  times  like  this;  he  has  a gun  too. 
I make  a swipe  at  the  gun,  and  the  same 
time  clout  the  mug  on  the  beak.  Ensues 
a scramble;  for  this  guy  is  big,  and  I 
am  short  on  practice  recently,  except  on 
little  Japs.  He  socks  me,  I slug  him,  and 
this  goes  on  a piece.  I finally  land  one 
that  spins  him  around,  and  leap  on  his 
back.  I subject  him  to  a Jap  death-lock. 


which  is  painful  to  the  throat,  and 
shortly  his  interest  in  the  surroundings 
disappear. 

I climb  off  him,  to  find  that  our  ex- 
ample has  started  a free-for-all,  and  the 
place  is  a mess.  I see  Blondie  in  the 
back,  standing  there  bug-eyed,  with  her 
face  hanging  out.  I creep  around  the 
walls,  getting  off  lightly  in  the  rat-race, 
only  stopping  a few  wild  punches.  I 
reach  her,  and  by  dint  of  persuasion 
and  a gentle  boost  in  the  back  I man- 
age to  lead  her  out  of  the  joint,  which 
is  due  to  be  raided  any  moment.  We 
hop  in  the  car,  and  this  time  we  really 
roar  away. 

“What  happened?”  I ask,  for  I usually 
like  to  know  why  I get  in  fights. 

She  has  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
drenching  my  shirt  with  tears.  “Oh,  I 
was  so  scared,  and  I was  so  glad  when 
you  came  in,”  she  says.  “My,  what  an 
awful  place!  I’ve  had  enough;  I want 
to  go  home.” 

“You  had  a rough  night,”  I answer 
leering  at  her.  She  looks  down,  then 
smiles  a little,  and  I feel  encouraged  to 
do  better  things,  putting  my  arm  around 
her  shoulders,  to  which  she  does  not 
object.  She  smiles  at  me,  and  I go  down 
under  her  guns  and  kiss  her.  A couple 
of  minutes  later  I am  very  anxious  to  go 
to  her  school. 

She  finally  breaks  off  this  delightful 
junction  and  says  she  must  go  home.  I 
offer  to  drive  her  but  she  says  no,  she 
mustn’t  set  an  extravagant  example  by 
going  all  the  way  out  from  town  in  a 
cab.  I agree  reluctantly,  and  drop  her 
off  at  the  Bus  Terminal  where  I found 
her.  Just  befoi’e  she  gets  out  I wake 
up  and  ask  her,  “Where  do  you  live  out 
there?” 

“At  the  Sigh  Sigh  Sigh  House.” 

She  smiles  and  waves  good-bye,  and  I 
head  for  home.  I am  too  happy  to  work 
any  more  that  night. 

Days  pass  and  I grow  disconsolate.  I 
am  in  a period  of  femme  fatigue.  For 
a couple  of  weeks  I walk  around  in  a 
daze.  Then  one  day  I jjide  out  to  the 
hills  to  take  a look  at  this  Sigh  Sigh 
Sigh  house  and  I see  her.  She  is  on  the 
arm  of  this  football  fella,  and  as  she 
goes  by  I don’t  even  get  so  much  as  an 
icy  hello. 

It  hits  me  hard,  I tell  you.  I sob,  I 
weep,  I cry  aloud.  I am  at  a loss  and 
so  is  my  night  life.  How  could  such  a 
girl  treat  me  so.  That’s  college,  I guess. 

However  at  this  date,  things  are  not 
so  bad,  though  I can’t  go  near  that  joint 
yet.  My  hack  is  still  holding  up.  I’m 
making  a living,  and  keeping  my  nose 
clean.  Also  there  is  a cute  little  blonde 
trick  in  the  lunch  room  whom  I find  quite 
attractive  in  the  way  she  fills  out  her 
clothes.  I leer  at  her,  she  leers  at  me, 
and  I think  that  maybe — who  knows? 

—The  End 


DREAM 

Yonr  velvet  lips  are  tinted  red, 

Avd  candidly  illume, 

The  moving  softness  garlanded. 

In  sensual  perfume. 

— S.  G. 
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Emanuel  zalesak  is  one  ^ 

of  the  biggest  men  in  College 
Park.  People,  speaking  about 
him  think  primarily  of  a jovial  fat 
man,  the  Varsity  Grill,  and  per- 
haps a glass  of  beer  and  a ham- 
burger. His  parties  are  some  of 
the  best  ever  seen  at  Maryland, 
and  his  long  list  of  friends  and 
long  standing  establishment  are 
indications  of  his  importance  as  a 
social  figure  hereabouts.  We  need 
only  mention  the  name  “Zal”  and 
that  will  convey  all  the  rest. 

He  graduated  with  the  class  of 
’25,  and  later  returned  in  1930  to 
do  some  post  graduate  work.  He 
had  been  working  around  with 
Southern  Dairies  and  Farmer’s 
market  in  Washington.  Then  in 
1932  he  took  over  a small  tea  room 
and  opened  up  the  Grill.  He  has 
been  there  ever  since,  building  it 
up  on  three  five  year  plans.  The 
first  five  included  the  building  of 
the  front  part  of  the  Grill.  The 
second  plan  was  the  addition  of  the 
back  room,  and  the  third  is  now 
under  way  with  the  Quonset  hut 
construction  in  the  rear.  Zal  re- 
fers to  these  rooms  as  his  studios — 

“the  same  as  the  big  shots  in  Holly- 
wood.” He  also  has  hopes  of  build- 
ing a penthouse  for  his  mother,  his 
roommate  Bobby  Jones  and  him- 


self  over  the  Grill;  and  he  wants 
a dance  floor,  then  a club  cellar  for 
stags  only. 

“Zal”  is  a great  civic  leader  in 
several  odd  activities.  Recently  he 
was  elected  Councilman-at-large 
for  College  Park.  This  was  the 
first  time  anyone  had  ever  held 
such  an  office,  although  Zal  has 
been  known  as  Mayor  of  College 
Park  for  years.  As  a political  man 
he  holds  the  positions  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Prince  George’s  Post, 
a 3rd  degree  and  Vice-Presidency 


in  the  Kiwanis,  and  member  of  the 
Civilian  Defense  Council.  Each 
year  he  organizes  an  Easter  Egg 
hunt  for  the  children  of  Prince 
George  county.  He  has  furnished 
many  a returning  alumnus  with 
football  tickets,  and  he  has  aided 
his  mother  in  sending  clothing  and 
supplies  to  her  home  folks  in 
Czechoslavakia. 

Since  1932  he  has  been  a leader 
in  the  organization  of  the  alumni. 
In  1936  he  was  Vice-President  of 
the  Association,  and  he  has  been 


active  in  trying  to  form  a Terrapin 
Club  for  all  men  who  have  won  an 
“M”  at  Maryland.  But  his  chief 
alumni  activity  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  Delta  Sigma  Phi  frater- 
nity where  he  is  a member  on  an- 
other board. 

He  drives  a ’46  station  wagon 
now,  and  there  is  some  little  joke 
about  it  that  he  makes,  of  having 
to  spray  it  with  D.D.T.  He  had 
misfortune  with  the  last  one  in  ’39 
because  the  “termites  devoured  it.” 
His  320  pounds  fit  rather  snugly 
into  the  seat  behind  the  wheel  and 


it  is  sometimes  a little  amazing  to 
newcomers  how  he  manipulates 
about. 

Grapes,  he  is  very  fond  of,  and 
considers  them  the  world’s  finest 
delicacy.  He  never  touches  beer, 
but  will  accept  a highball.  When  he 
has  a little  too  rough  an  evening, 
his  big  toes  trouble  him  with  swell- 
ing. His  voice  is  also  outstanding. 
Bobbie  Jones,  his  roommate  for 
eight  years,  claims  he  has  a 
stronger  and  louder  voice  than 
Lawrence  Tibbett. 

It  is  a little  difficult  now  to  pic- 
ture him  as  the  athlete  that  he  was 
in  his  undergraduate  days.  La- 
crosse was  his  strong  sport.  In 
’25  he  was  named  All-American 
goalie,  and  was  letterman  from  ’22 
to  ’25.  He  also  went  in  for  basket- 
ball and  managed  the  football 
team.  Before  that  in  high  school 
he  was  a track  and  soccer  man. 

At  Maryland  he  entered  the  Agri- 
culture College.  He  became  a char- 
ter member  of  Delta  Sig  and  was 
its  Vice-President  in  ’23 -’24.  He 
was  President  of  the  Rossborough 
Club  and  member  of  Alpha  Zeta, 
the  Agriculture  honorary.  Even 
in  those  days  he  had  a sizable  repu- 
tation for  putting  on  a good  dance. 

As  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Varsity  Grill,  Zal  is  a shrewd  busi- 
ness man,  methodically  going  at 
the  business  of  building  up  and 
maintaining  his  reputation.  He 
makes  many  friends  by  his  aids, 
and  even  enemies  by  his  strictness 
to  business.  Yet  he  has  his  soft 
side.  He  has  been  seen  loaning 
truck  drivers  a fare  home  when 
broken  down  on  the  road,  and  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  he  has  em- 
ployed every  year  up  to  fifteen  stu- 
dents doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
Grill  and  working  their  way 
through  school. 

A sketch  such  as  this  only  serves 
to  remind  those  who  already  know 
him  of  the  usual  apparent  color  of 
his  figure ; yet  one  other  fact  might 
be  mentioned  to  those  people  about 
him — that  on  next  Monday  the 
23rd  he  will  celebrate  his  43rd 
birthday.  We  extend  our  regards 
with  the  others. 

— The  End 
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Directly  from  California  to  College  Park,  via  Saltz  F Street 
at  1341  F Street  in  Washington,  comes  the  smart  brown  and 
tan  gabardine  casual  jacket  worn  by  Phillip  Dexheimer.  Brown 
gabardine  slacks,  brown  brogues  and  a college-striped  silk  tie 
of  brown,  yellow  and  tan  complete  the  picture  admired  by 
popular  Mary  Lee  Kemp,  Alpha  Xi  Delta.  Mary  is  wearing  a 
kelly  green  suit  with  a white  blouse  and  saddle  shoes. 


1o 
O 


Photo  by  Al  Danegger- 


'If&U 

Have  you  ever  wondered  as  to  just  hoiv  you  rate  on  campus?  Do  you 
know  ivhether  you  cause  glances  of  admiratioyi  or  looks  of  reproach?  Well, 
here  is  your  chance  to  find  out.  Just  select  the  letter  below  that  most  nearly 
fits  your  answer  to  each  of  the  ten  questions  and  then  twm  to  page  23 
for  scoring. 


1IF  you  had  three  one-hour  exams  to  study  for,  would  you 
• (a)  Buy  a box  of  No-doz  tablets  and  study  all  night? 

(b)  Make  three  detailed  crib  sheets  and  go  to  bed? 

(c)  Fill  out  drop  slips  for  two  of  the  courses  and  study  like 
mad  for  the  third? 

(d)  Go  out  and  get  drunk? 


2  IF  you  arrived  at  the  Boulevard  and  found  a solid  mass  of  mpving 
• vehicles  blocking  your  path,  would  you 

(a)  Wait  patiently  for  a break  in  the  traffic? 

(b)  Shut  your  eyes  and  plunge  blindly  across? 

(c)  Say  “to  hell  with  it”  and  return  from  whence  you  came? 

(d)  Press  that  damned  button? 


3  IF  you  awoke  at  7:50  a.  m.  and  had  a class  at  8 :00,  would  you 
• (a)  Leap  out  of  bed  and  rush  like  hell  for  class? 

(b)  Leap  out  of  bed,  get  dressed,  and  rush  like  hell  for  class? 

(c)  Arise  and  dress  slowly,  then  stroll  up  the  hill  in  time  to 
get  the  next  day’s  assignment? 

(d)  Roll  over? 


4  IF  you  had  a blind  date  and  found  out  at  the  last  minute  that  he  (or 
• she)  was  a sad  sack,  would  you 

(a)  Grit  your  teeth  and  go  thru  with  it? 

(b)  Give  it  to  your  poor,  unsuspecting  roommate? 

(c)  Suddenly  remember  your  grandmother’s  funeral? 

(d)  Go  out  and  get  drunk? 


A BM6.e.? 
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IF  you  were  tapped  for  an  honorary  society,  would  you 

(a)  Faint? 

(b)  Accept  eagerly? 

(c)  Tell  them  that  they  had  made  a horrible  mistake? 

(d)  Go  out  and  get  drunk? 


6  IF  you  were  spending  the  evening  at  the  Grill,  and  your  date  got 
• tight,  would  you 

(a)  Take  advantage  of  the  situation? 

(b)  Leave  him  (or  her)  under  the  table  and  find  a sober  date? 

(c)  Buy  some  black  coffee  and  start  your  temperance  lecture? 

(d)  Get  drunk  also? 

7  IF  you  were  notified  that  you  were  about  to  be  a mother  (or  father) 
• would  you 

(a)  Demand  a blood  test? 

(b)  Write  a bitter  letter  to  Youngstown,  Ohio? 

(c)  Head  for  Elkton? 

(d)  Go  out  and  get  drunk? 


8  IF  you  were  the  only  boy  (or  girl)  in  the  world  and  she  (or  he)  were 
• the  only  girl  (or  boy)  would  you 

(a)  Get  lonesome  and  commit  suicide? 

(b)  Buy  a book  on  “How  to  Win  Friends  and  Influence 
People?” 

(c)  CENSORED  BY  LAKEMAN. 

(d)  Go  out  and  get  drunk? 


IF  you  were  in  the  shower  and  the  fire  alarm  rang,  would  you 

(a)  Run  for  safety? 

(b)  Grab  your  towel  and  run  for  safety? 

(c)  Jump  in  your  pant(ies)  and  run  for  safety? 

(d)  Keep  cool  and  finish  your  shower? 


IF  you  were  asked  to  take  another  quiz  like  this,  would  you 

(a)  Grin  and  take  it? 

(b)  Decline  graciously? 

(c)  LAKEMAN  AGAIN 

(d)  Go  out  and  get  drunk? 
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TrlERE  were 

five  or  six  kids  dressed 
in  coverall  jumpers  play- 
ing on  the  side  walk.  One  of 
them  was  pedaling  a red  tricycle 
and  the  others  were  following  the  leader 
after  him.  The  parade  started  singing  and 
shouting,  and  bogged  down  to  a halt  at  the  end 
of  the  walk  where  they  all  sat  jabbering  to  each 
other.  A vet  wife  looked  out  the  door  at  them  and  then 
went  on  about  her  work. 

Mrs.  Schuerholz  was  talking  with  a neighbor.  “Stay  here 
for  Christmas?”  she  said.  “Are  you  kidding?”  She  looked 
down  the  area  way  at  the  tire  tracks  in  the  mud.  A play 
pen  was  set  up  next  to  the  cement  mixer  and  off  in  the  lot 
behind  the  construction  shacks  she  could  see  the  huge  pile  of 
scrap  lumber.  “Oh,  it’s  all  right!”  she  said.  “At  least  they 
have  the  sidewalks  in  now.  Before  that  it  was  awful.  We 
walked  in  mud  everywhere.” 

“We’re  going  home  to  Baltimore  for  Christmas,  and  be 
with  the  family.”  The  change  would  be  good  for  everybody. 
It  was  a little  close  and  monotonous,  this  life — cooking  on  a 
two  plate  electric  stove  and  washing  the  laundry  in  the 
kitchen  sink.  “And  of  course  all  we  ever  see  of  our  husbands 
at  night  is  their  backs  bent  over  books,  studying.” 

Her  husband,  Don,  is  a guard  on  the  basketball  team,  and 
a senior  in  Engineering.  They  have  a two  year  old  little 
girl,  and  the  three  of  them  live  in  VF  Unit  9,  Apartment  B, 
which  is  a two  room  affair  with  a folding  divan  on  the  first 
floor.  These  units  are  former  Navy  barracks,  and  accommo- 
date twelve  families  per  unit.  A central  heating  unit  at 
the  end  supplies  the  heat  for  all  of  them. 
Plumbing  and  electricity  come  in  on  the 
line  too. 

“It’s  not  too  much,”  she  said, 
“but  of  course  it’s  a good  deal. 
The  walls  are  thin  and  you 
can  hear  the  people  walk- 
^ ing  around  upstairs. 

But  it’s  so 


would 

have  been 
nothing  else 
if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  this.” 

WJ  OB  STEUART  was 

sitting  by  his  car  in 
green  fatigues  marked  USMC.  He 
was  painting  white  sidewalls  on  his 
tires  and  talked  affably  as  he  worked. 

“Sure  it’s  a good  deal.  I like  this  life.  It’s  the 
fii'st  time  I’ve  lived  in  a home  with  my  wife.”  May- 
be a little  worry  about  the  kids;  they  never  seem  to 
throw  off  their  colds  on  account  of  the  floors  not  having 
good  insulation.  But  things  are  getting  better.  Every 
body  knows  it’s  a tight-quarters  proposition,  and  they’re  all 
pulling  together.” 

The  wives  have  a club  that  meets  on  Thursday  nites. 
“They  cooked  up  that  idea  of  the  cooperative  store,”  he 
said.  Eppley  makes  the  arrangements  and  they  buy  gro- 
ceries from  Baltimore,  etc.  The  Veterans’  Club  offered  to 
put  up  the  collateral  to  start  it  off,  but  they  have  a different 
deal  worked  out.  Each  family  buys  a share  of  stock  at 
about  $20.00,  and  they  get  their  groceries  at  the  store  plus 
a dividend  on  how  much  they  use.  All  the  help  is  voluntary, 
and  if  anybody  quits  school,  he  gets  a refund  on  his  stock. 
“It  helps  a lot,”  he  said. 

Bob  is  a Freshman  in  Phys.  Ed.,  and  plays  left  tackle 
on  the  J.V.  He  doesn’t  find  the  mixture  of  college  and  home 
life  hard  to  take.  “I  get  a lot  of  time  off,”  he  said,  “more 
than  I would  if  I were  working.”  He  doesn’t  follow  any  of 
the  social  life,  nor  has  he  joined  a fraternity.  “I  couldn’t 
afford  it,  and  the  wife  couldn’t  see  it.”  He  is  luckier 
than  most  of  the  families  in  that  he  has  his  own 
furnishings.  “When  we  first  came  here 
they  promised  us  a Hollywood  bed  set, 
and  chair  and  bureau.  We  found 
a double  decker  bunk  and  a 
kitchen  chair.”  So  at  Home- 
coming he  brought 
down  his  own 
furniture,  and 
things 
are 


much 
better 
now,  except 


for  the  refrig-  ' ■ 

erator  which  he 
can’t  use  because  it 
drains  the  voltage  on  the 
line  too  much. 

“I’m  going  home  for  Christmas,’’ 
he  said.  “My  home’s  in  Ohio.  It  takes 
only  a couple  of  hours. to  drive  out  there. 

I think  most  of  these  fellas  are  going  home  too.” 

For  Christmas  he  thinks  he  and  his  wife  will  give 
each  other  clothes  of  some  kind.  “Last  Christmas,” 
he  grinned,  “I  was  in  the  hospital  with  a broken  leg.” 
JI’M  not  going  away  for  Christmas,”  Lou  Brown  said. 

I haven’t  got  any  folks.  I’m  going  to  have  our  Christ- 
mas right  here.  My  wife’s  home  is  three  thousand  miles  away 
anyway.  She’s  from  England.  From  Harpenden,  a little 
place  about  thirty  miles  north  of  London.”  Mrs.  Brown’s 
name  is  Alsace  Lorraine,  after  the  province  in  France  where 
her  parents  spent  their  honeymoon  many  years  ago.  She 
came  to  the  States  in  March  of  this  year  and  this  will  be 
their  first  Christmas  together  since  they  were  married  four 
years  ago. 


He  watched 
the  kids  playing 
on  the  sidewalk. 

Two  of  them  began 

arguing  over  the  red  tricycle 

and  a fight  broke  out  with  Mary  Lou 

in  the  middle  of  it.  She  began  to  ci'y 

come  towards  him.  He  held  up  his  hand  and  said,  “Go  back. 
Go  back.”  Sbe  stopped.  He  motioned  her  back  to  the  others. 

“We  have  to  do  that,”  he  said,  “otherwise  one  of  them  will 
grow  to  be  the  bully  of  rest.”  He  smiled.  “They  have  lots  of 
fun,  though,  and  they’ll  have  a Merry  Christmas,  too.” 


J- 


Ne4Af. 


j^VERYBODY  else  is  running  around 
making  predictions  and  nominating  a 
man  of  the  year ; we  want  to  hop  on  the  band 
wagon  too.  We  want  to  nominate  a certain 
fine  fellow,  whose  name  we  forget,  that  spoke 
to  us  at  the  Press  Convention  we  attended. 
He  was  not  only  a remarkable  speaker  but 
had  also  been  an  eye  witness  to  last  summer’s 
spectacle  at  Bikini.  There  was  considerable 
exaggeration  of  the  bomb,  he  told  us.  Nobody 
should  be  fooled  by  all  the  poppycock  that 
is  going  around.  People  think  the  world 
will  go  up  in  one  chain  reaction,  when  results 
proved  conclusively  that  it  only  exterminates 
a three  mile  radius.  It  is  foolish  to  think  that 
one  missile  could  wipe  off  a whole  section  of 
the  country.  Merely  a town  or  two  is  all  we 
need  expect.  That  is  a fine  thought  for  the 
year,  we  think;  and  we  are  breathing  a lot 
easier  now. 

E might  as  well  tell  an  old  anecdote  that 

we  heard  from  a friend  of  ours  some 
time  ago.  It  seems  that  he  was  happily  mar- 
ried, had  a bouncing  baby  girl  of  six  months 
who  was  just  beginning  to  babble  in  the  talk 
that  babies  do.  He  and  his  wife  had  been 
waiting  for  days  for  the  first  intelligible  word 


from  Baby  to  record  for  posterity.  Would  it 
be  “Mama”,  “Dada”,  or  what?  One  quiet  Sun- 
day afternoon  they  were  reading  the  papers 
in  the  living  room  with  Baby  sitting  in  her 
pen  beside  them.  Suddenly  Baby  grabbed  the 
rail  of  the  pen  and  pulled  herself  up  by  it. 
They  dropped  their  papers  and  watched  ex- 
pectantly. Baby  looked  from  face  to  face  and 
said,  “Ga-dam.” 

^^)^E  have  been  mulling  over  a note  that 
was  found  on  the  floor  of  the  Sociology 
classroom.  It  was  one  of  those  cards-for-all- 
occasions  that  the  book  store  sells  featuring 
the  following  verse:  “Hello  smoothie!  I’m 
not  the  kind  of  chatter  chick  what  gushes 
gobs  of  goo,  but  I’m  sure  hep  at  givin’  this 
lush  hello  for  you.”  We  would  never  have 
thought  of  such  a quaint  little  hello  habit  our- 
selves, so  we  turned  it  over  to  read  the  signa- 
ture inside,  and  were  startled  by  the  even 
more  direct  habit  of  that  inscription.  We 
think  that  modern  advertisers  or  whoever  it 
is  that  makes  up  such  cards  could  take  a good 
cue  from  it  as  to  the  type  of  come-on  modern 
maidens  really  use  them  for.  Herewith:  “Hi 
Sharpie ! That’s  some  good  lookin’  car  you’ve 
got ! It  really  is  beautiful !” 


(This  is  not 
an  advertisement) 


of  our  staff  swears  the  following 
conversation  happened  to  him.  The  phone 
rang  and  he  picked  it  up. 

“Hello,”  he  said  in  his  best  Don  Ameche 
manner. 

“Hell-00,”  a feminine  voice  answered.  “Is 
Mrs.  Cohen  there.” 

“Pm  sorry.  There’s  no  Mrs.  Cohen  here.” 

“There  was  a long  pause  and  then  the  voice 
came  on  again,  angry  this  time.  “Are  you 
sure?” 

“Yes,  Pm  sui’e.” 

Silence.  Then:  “What  number  YOU  got?” 

He  gave  her  his  number  dutifully. 

“Ha!”  said  the  voice  triumphantly.  “You’ve 
got  the  wrong  number !”  and  hung  up. 

E detect  in  the  newly  announced  winning 
**  cheer  something  of  a defeatist  attitude 
among  the  student  body.  As  we  read  it  in  the 
Diamondback : “Come  on  Maryland,  push  the 
back.”  We  wonder  if  it  will  be  as  appropriate 
to  those  moments  of  impending  victory  as  to 
those  when  M.U.  backs  are  against  their  own 
goal  lines.  Keep  thee  away  from  our  goal  line, 
ye  cads,  and  let  not  thy  forward  wall  rise  up 
against  us.  But  then  we  guess  cheerleaders 
know  best  about  the  attitude  of  students. 

S it  must  to  all  men,  Christmas  spirit 
finally  came  to  the  Old  Line  office  last 
week.  It  came  in  the  form  of  an  undernour- 
ished Junior  who  wanted  to  know  where  he 
could  buy  some  bottled  egg-nog.  We  recom- 
mended several  establishments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berwyn,  and  then  suddenly  it  hit  us. 


Egg-nog . . . Mistletoe  . . . Christmas!  That’s 
why  the  little  woman  had  been  so  sweet  lately ! 
At  last  we  began  to  see  the  light.  But  no  one 
else  seemed  to. 

“Let’s  make  this  a Christmas  issue,”  we 
shouted  joyously.  “With  snow  scenes  and 
holly  wreaths  and  . . .” 

“Aw,  shuddup,”  muttered  one  of  the  typists. 

“We’ll  have  reindeer  and  Christmas  trees 
and  . . .” 

“You’ve  got  ’em,”  yelled  some  one  in  the 
Terrapin  office. 

“Oh,”  we  said  meekly  “They  should  have 
told  us.” 

“You’ve  got  Santa  Claus  too,”  said  the  un- 
dernourished Junior. 

“No  kidding?”  we  muttered. 

Nobody  ever  gives  us  the  word. 

FELLOW  we  heard  about  has  been  hav- 
ing  trouble  living  in  College  Park. 
Every  time  the  train  went  by  it  made  a lot  of 
racket.  It  shook  the  house  and  made  the  bed 
vibrate.  Every  night  as  he  sank  down  to  sleep 
the  earthquake  began  and  he  would  rouse 
wearily  to  curse  James  Watt  and  Pullman. 
Finally  one  night  he  had  passed  off  with  mor- 
pheus  when  the  rumbling  began  again.  Think- 
ing himself  fallen  helplessly  in  its  path,  he 
rolled  violently  aside  and  awoke  to  find  the 
cold  floor  shellacking  him  with  a knot  on  his 
head. 

He  has  since  moved  to  Washington. 


OtUu^t^iated  /^iil  Ma*tn 
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IT  was  snowing  as  Ebenezer 
Greaser  pulled  the  door  to  his 
shop  to  lock  it.  “Bah  humbug,” 
snarled  the  old  miser.  He  was  an- 
swered by  the  deathly  stillness  of 
the  night.  “Shut  up!”  he  barked 
at  the  deathly  stillness.  Suddenly 
he  heard  a voice  crying  from  with- 
in the  shop.  He  remembered  his 
clerk,  Bob  Clarkit,  was  still  work- 
ing inside.  “C’mon  out  peasant,” 
yelled  Greaser.  “0.  K.  chief, 
throw  in  the  key  to  my  shackles, 
willya.”  Ebenezer  Greaser  was 
not  a nice  man,  but  then  the  nice 
man  cometh.  (Play  by  Eugene 
O’Sullivan  who  also  wrote  the 
l)opular  song  , The  Knife  I Eat  My 


Peas  Off’n.)  “Well,”  said  Greaser, 
the  old  teaser,  in  a sudden  rush  of 
loquaciousness,  “0.  K.” 

As  Greaser  squoze  the  snow 
down  bitterly  under  his  surplus 
G.I.  brogans,  he  mused  about  the 
people  who  celebrated  Christmas. 
They  were  all  humbugs,  he 
thought,  as  he  kicked  a few  cats 
and  split  the  skull  of  a street  ur- 
chin with  his  cane.  Those  eggnog 
gurgling,  gin-playing,  crap-shoot- 
ing evil  old  people.  “Bah,  egg- 
nog,” said  Ebenezer  Greaser  as  he 
approached  the  front  door  of  his 
brownstone  home.  Then — wonder 
of  wonders,  (and  Hollywood  take 
note),  the  doorknocker  turned 


into  a face.  It  was  the  face  of  his 
old  partner  Diamondback  McFar- 
ley  who  had  himself  knocked  plen- 
ty in  his  day.  “No!”  gasped  Ebb. 

“Yes,”  laughed  The  Head. 

“I  am  an  old,  old  ghost,  and 
I’ll  haunt  you  every  year. 
I’ll  keep  you  irritated,  and 
lean  heavy  on  your  ear. 
I’m  happy,  ha  ha  ha  and 
here’s  a tip  for  you — 
Just  strike  a happy  medium 
in  everything  you  do.” 

Then  the  ghost  crooned  the  Ex- 
Lax  theme  in  three  part  harmony 
and  ran. 

Greaser  entered  the  house  and 
sank  down  into  his  chair — which 


/ 
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was  easy  because  the  chair  was 
made  of  old  cast  off  squamus  epi- 
thelium cells.  Then,  there  arose  a 
great  clanking  and  banging  as  the 
spectre  of  a nose  floated  into  the 
room. 

This  time  it  was  a girl  dressed 
in  sort  of  a,  well,  she  was  “scan- 
tily clad.”  At  first  Eb  didn’t  rec- 
ognize her  but  her  initials  were  en- 
graved in  her  left  shoulder  in  dyed 
brown  mouton.  “Ungred,”  cried 
Greaser,  “What  goes  with  you?  I 
thought  I farmed  you  out  to  Cary 
Grant  in  that  spy  picture  LASCI- 
VIOUS.” 

“I  wear  the  checks  I forged  in 
life,”  answered  the  lovely  cool 
ghoul  with  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
Smolensk  accent.  “What  do  you 
want  with  me,”  asked  Ebby,  back- 
ing into  the  fire.  He  was  cold. 

“I  am  the  ghost  of  Christmas 
past,”  said  Ungred,  the  cool  ghoul, 
to  the  cruel  fool.  “Leave  us  go, 
we  got  a lot  of  dreamin’  to  do.” 

“Rudyard !”  said  Ebby  for  he 
was  an  Englishman.  As  they  start- 
ed away  into  the  night,  Ebby  look- 
ed at  Ungred ; then  he  looked  at  her 
scanty  covering.  Then  he  said, 
“But  you’re  bigger  than  all  this.” 

The  two  floaters  settled  down 
and  came  in  close  to  London. 
“Flaps  down,”  said  the  spirit. 
“That’s  the  spirit,”  said  Ebby. 
They  entered  into  a place  of  busi- 
ness where  a small  group  of  musi- 
cians were  playing  that  real  low 
down  jive,  that  barrel  boogie,  hep 
killer  stuff,  that  oooooh  you  know, 
kind.  “Ebenezer  Greaser,  if  you 
hadn’t  spent  so  much  time  in  this 
gin  mill  you  would  be  a better  man 
and  a juster  man,”  admonished 
the  ghost  as  well  as  warning  him. 

“Yeah,  there’s  a juster  man  I 
want  to  see,  old  Hotdeal  Harry,  he 
owes  me  five  since  1872.” 

“Ebenezer,”  screamed  the  ghost, 
“Repent,”  and  she  whisked  him 
away.  “That’s  O.K.  babe,  I al- 
ways used  to  beat  the  twenty-six 
gal  in  that  jernt  anyway.” 

Suddenly,  he  was  back  in  his 
own  little  room,  alone.  But  it  was 
only  a matter  of  microseconds  be- 
fore a fiery  horse  with  the  speed 
of  light  whooshed  Greaser  away  to 
the  apparition  of  Christmas  Pres- 


ent. There  in  a dimly  lighted  room 
(it’s  always  a dimly  lighted  room, 
ain’t  it?)  sat  Bob  Clarkit  and  his 
wife  and  63  children.  At  the  end 
:>f  the  table  sat  the  youngest.  Tiny 
Tim,  only  23V-2  years  old.  Bob 
Clarkit  looked  affectionately  down 
to  Tim.  Bob  was  farsighted  or  he 
couldn’t  have  seen  him,  natch. 
“What  do  you  want  for” — (Bob 
choked  as  he  looked  at  the  twisted 
little  body  of  Tim  who  had  played 
against  Doc  Blanchard  only  a week 
before) — “for  Christmas,  dear  lit- 
tle son?” 

The  little  fellow  looked  up.  He 
was  only  8 feet,  and  he  had  such 
an  intelligent,  sad,  look.  He  looked 
straight  at  his  father  through  his 
little  200  inch  telescope  and  an- 
swered stoutly,  “Woman,  woman, 
woman,  woman,  woman  . . .” 

“This  is  your  fault,”  said  the 
horse,  the  ghost  of  Christmas 
Present,  “you  can  do  something 
about  this!” 

“Let  Clarkit  stnke  if  he  wants 
something!” 

“But  you  know  what  that  will 
mean,”  said  the  horse,  “an  end  to 
the  production  of  juju  bees  for  a 
whole  year.” 

“Lookit  me,”  laughed  Ebby, 
“Pm  making  like  Petrillo!”  At 
which  remark  the  horse  kicked  the 
miser  back  into  his  own  little 
room. 

There  was  heavenly  music  and 
in  floated  Ungred  again.  “Bergoul 
in  for  Ghost  of  Christmas  Fu- 
ture,” she  laughed.  He  laughed. 


They  were  getting  their  kicks. 
“How  come  you  are  back,  you  rare 
scare?”  queried  bleary.  “Well, 
Darling,”  said  Ungred,  “it  was 
this  way — they  were  supposed  to 
send  the  ‘hatchetman’  but  it  was 
blade’s  night  out,  so  they  sent  me.” 

Then  quick  as  a flash  (every- 
body has  been  thinking  up  similes 
for  “quick  as  a flash,”  that  “quick 
as  a flash”  might  be  sorta  a sur- 
prise, huh?)  they  disappeared  into 
the  future.  “Now  Ebenezer,  you 
old  thwart,  this  business  of  pinch- 
ing pennies  has  got  to  go.  Do  you 
want  to  turn  out  like  this — ” She 
revealed  a scene  to  him.  It  was  a 
large  cabaret  with  a circular  bar 
and  a dull  mauve  effect  except 
around  the  beer  faucets — they 
were  a wordy,  cerise. 

“You  mean  that  this  is  what 
happens  to  me  if  I don’t  stop 
pinching  my  pennies,  that  I get  to 
own  the  jernt  as  long  as  I make 
like  Greenstreet  of  the  movies?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  quoth  the  ghoth, 
striking  a pose  reminiscent  of 
Joan  of  Lorraine  (the  34Vi>  cent 
seats) . 

“Sold,”  shouted  Ebenezer. 

The  last  I saw  of  Ebenezer  he 
was  emptying  a drunk’s  pockets  by 
tying  him  on  to  the  pinball  and 
trying  for  26.000V^.  And  the 
ghost,  she  was  taking  a chorus  of 
“To  Each  His  IMoan”  in  the 
throaty  voice  that  you  and  I have 
come  to  love.  All  of  which  only 
goes  to  prove  the  old  proverb. 

— The  End 
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There  was  once  a Univer- 
sity where  few  people  ever 
studied,  and  this  University 
had  a great,  big,  beautiful  engi- 
neering building.  It  stood  on  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  rest  of 
the  campus  and  every  day  hun- 
dreds of  so-called  students  climb- 
ed the  hill  to  the  massive  door- 
ways and  entered  to  struggle 
with  hyperbolic  functions,  variable 
condensers  and  vertical  shearing 
stresses. 

When  you  came  to  the  building 
itself,  you  found  marble  pillars, 
long  halls,  and  crowded  labora- 
tories. The  halls  were  so  long  that 
you  could  hardly  see  the  other  end, 
unless,  of  course,  your  vision  was 
18-20  or  better.  But  the  strange 
thing  about  the  whole  building 
was  the  wonderful  tower  on  its 
top.  fn 

It  was  said  that  only  on  very 
clear  days  could  you  see  the  top  of 
this  tremendous  tower,  but  actu- 
ally you  could  see  the  top  on  even 
the  cloudiest  of  days.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  a wonderful  tower  be- 
cause it  contained  the  famed 
Christmas  bells. 

These  bells  had  hung  there  ever 
since  the  building  had  been  built 
and  were  said  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful bells  in  the  whole  world — 
well,  the  whole  county  at  least. 
Some  said  that  it  was  because  a 
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musician  had  made  them 
and  put  them  in  their  place ; others 
said  it  was  because  of  the  great 
height  up  where  the  air  was  clean- 
est and  purest,  but  in  reality  it  was 


In  A Pastry  Shop 

Two  youngsters  in  a pastry  shop 
With  jinglmg  dimes  to  spend; 
With  suavity  he  helped  to  seat 
His  curly-haired  girl  friend. 

At  last  the  luscious  orders  came; 

The  children  took  a bite; 

A far-off  gleam  came  in  his  eye; 
She  looked  like  fairy  light. 

He  whistled  at  the  passing  girls, 
Threiv  cake  into  the  air; 

She  watched  in  horrified  surprise 
Her  escort  pull  her  hair. 

j 

To  comment  on  this  strain  upon 
The  baker’s  fortitude, 

Well,  she  had  ordered  angel  cake\ 
While  he  had  devil’s  food! 

— Rose  Ann  Collier 


because  they  were  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  equation  for  maxi- 
mum sound  resonance.  Some  de- 
scribed them  as  sounding  like 
angels  far  up  in  the  sky ; others  as 


sounding  like  strange  winds  in  the 
trees  and  still  others  as  a locomo- 
tive on  the  local  B.  & 0 line. 

But  the  fact  was  that  no  one 
had  heard  them  for  years  and 
years.  There  was  an  old  scrub- 
woman in  the  engineering  build- 
ing who  said  that  her  mother  had 
heard  them  when  she  was  a little 
girl,  but  she  was  the  only  one  who 
was  as  sure  of  as  much  as  that. 
They  were  Christmas  chimes  and, 
amazingly  enough,  were  supposed 
to  be  rung  only  on  Christmas.  It 
was  the  custom  on  Christmas  Eve 
for  all  the  students  and  alumni 
to  come  to  the  Engineering  build- 
ing and  bring  praises  and  dona- 
tions for  the  dean  and  the  faculty; 
and  when  the  greatest  and  best 
donation  was  made,  there  used  to 
come  the  clear  sound  of  the  Christ- 
mas bells  far  up  in  the  tower. 

However,  things  had  been  snafu 
lately  and  many  said  that  no  gift 
was  great  enough  to  deserve  the 
music  of  the  bells. 

Every  Christmas  Eve  the  build- 
ing was  simply  “loaded”  with  stu- 
dents, each  one  trying  to  better 
the  other  and  all  hoping  for  a bet- 
ter mark  in  Surveying,  A.C.  Cir- 
cuits, Statics  and  Dynamics,  etc. 
But  although  the  praises  were 
many  and  the  donations  were 
plenty,  only  the  roar  of  the  wind 
in  the  tower  could  be  heard,  (and 
the  occasional  scream  of  a Gamma 
Phi). 

Now,  a number  of  miles  from 
the  University  there  lived  a kind- 
ly old  man.  He  knew  very  little 
about  the  Christmas  bells,  but  he 
had  heard  of  the  famed  Engineer- 
ing building.  So  just  before 
Christmas  Eve,  he  decided  that  he 
would  journey  to  the  Engineering 
building  and  see  if  it  really  de- 
served its  great  reputation. 

The  trip  to  the  Engineering 
building  was  long  and  hard,  but 
somehow  the  old  man  made  the 
trip.  The  Engineering  building 
was  a wonderful  place  that  night. 
Everyone  said  that  it  had  never 
looked  so  bright  and  beautiful  and 
the  number  of  apple-polishers  had 
never  been  larger. 
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When  the  kindly,  old  man  ar- 
rived, the  presentations  vrere  al- 
ready being  made.  Rich  students 
and  poor  students,  “A”  students 
and  fraternity  men,  all  marched 
up  to  the  dean  to  present  their 
gifts. 

Some  brought  money,  some 
cases  of  beer,  and  others  even 
gave  their  slide-rules.  A football 
coach  gave  his  contract  to  the 
Redskins,  and  last  of  all  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  stepped  for- 
ward and  laid  down  his  curling 
iron.  “Surely,”  everyone  said, 
we  shall  hear  the  bells  now,  for 
nothing  like  this  has  ever  hap- 
pened before.” 

But  still  only  the  cold  wind  and 
the  Gamma  Phi’s  were  heard,  and 
the  people  shook  their  heads. 

The  donations  were  over  and 
one  by  one  the  people  began  to  file 
out.  But  suddenly  they  stopped. 
Not  a sound  could  be  heard,  but  as 
all  the  people  strained  their  ears 
to  listen  there  came  the  sound  of 
the  bells  in  the  tower.  In  fact,  you 
didn’t  even  have  to  strain  your 
ears,  for  the  bells  were  literally 
knocking  themselves  out.  Every- 
one turned  together  to  see  what 
had  awakened  the  long  silent  bells. 

But  all  they  could  see  was  the 
kindly  old  man  standing  by  the 
dean.  They  all  looked  at  him  with 
amazement,  and  Glenn  L.  smiled 
back  serenely.  — The  End 


(For  Quiz,  see  page  H) 
SCORING  FOR  BMOC  QUIZ 

For  every  (a)  answer,  give  yourself 
4 points,  for  (b)  3 points,  for  (c)  2 
points  and  for  (d)  1 point.  Add  up 
your  points,  double  the  number,  add  50, 
divide  by  2,  subtract  your  total  score, 
and  then  divide  by  3.  This  gives  you 
your  campus  rating: 


1 or  below  . ..  . Tiny  M.O.C. 

2-4  Small  M.O.C. 

5-6 Average  M.O.C. 

7-8 Large  M.O.C. 

8 1/3 These  are  the  “proletariat” 

class.  Definitely  the  scum 
of  college  students 

9-10.....  B. M.O.C. 

above  10  C.W.A.B.M.O.C. 


Mg  hog,  gou  have  athlete's  foot. 
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What  Does 

^al 

Want  In  His 
Christmas  Stocking? 


The  Grand  Opening 
of 

THE  HUT 
About  January  1st 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  SANTA  CLAUS 

Every  year  at  this  time,  we  once  again  hear 
the  age-old  story  of  Santa  Claus  and  his 
“eight  tiny  reindeer.”  And  along  with  it  we 
also  hear  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
“There  ain’t  no  Santa  Claus.”  That  dear  read- 
ers is  utter  nonsense.  No  one  has  ever  proven 
that  the  kindly  old  gentleman  does  not  exist, 
therefore  we  should  not  condemn  him  with- 
out proof. 

However,  we  are  slightly  dubious  of  the 
“eight  tiny  reindeer.”  We  did  a few  fast  cal- 
culations the  other  day  and  we  are  almost  con- 
vinced that  the  reindeer  theory  is  sheer 
baloney. 

In  order  to  start  our  figuring,  we  made 
several  assumptions: 

(1)  Since  a reindeer  bears  a fairly  close 
resemblance  to  a horse,  he  can  probably  do 
work  at  the  rate  of  1 horsepower  or  550  foot- 
pounds per  second. 

(2)  Santa  Claus  limits  his  Xmas  journey  to 
the  continental  United  States  and  to  hell  with 
the  forrinirs. 

We  figured  that  one  out  of  six  or  25,000,000 
people  hung  up  their  stockings  on  Xmas  Eve 
and  that  on  the  average,  Santa  brought  each 
one*  two  pounds  of  those  delightful  packages 
known  as  Xmas  presents.  Thus  we  obtained 
a total  of  50  million  pounds  of  packages  to  be 
delivered.  The  distance  to  be  travelled  was  a 
little  harder  to  find.  An  almanac  revealed 
that  the  U.  S.  has  a population  density  of 
about  48  people  or  8 stocking-hangers  per 
square  mile.  We  gave  the  old  guy  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  said  that  he  would  travel 
only  2 miles  or  10,560  feet  in  visiting  these 
eight  fortunate  characters.  Then  by  higher 
mathematics  we  found  that  he  would  have  to 
go  a total  distance  of  approximately  32,000,- 
000,000  or  32  billion  feet.  This  gave  us  a grand 
total  of  1.6x10^®  or  one  quintillion,  six  hun- 
dred quadrillon  foot-pounds  of  work  per 
night. 

If  Mr.  Claus  starts  his  night’s  work  at  eight 
o’clock  E.S.T.  and  works  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion until  six  o’clock  P.S.T.,  he  will  work  a 
total  of  13  hours  or  468,000  seconds.  Thus  the 
number  of  reindeer  required  is : 

1,600,000,000,000,000,000 
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468,000  X 550 

or  a grand  total  of  620  billion  reindeer! 


By 

Don 

Mortimer 


Illustrated 

l)V 

Bill 

Mann 


■ 

IT  t, 


tM^aoA  ^0-  SUo^  ^OA,  QliAUimal 


For  you  who  have  been  away  from  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  a real  old-fashioned,  commercial,  Xmas 
for  the  past  number  of  years,  let  me  pass  bn  to 
you  a few  well  chosen  words  of  advice.  The  words 
were  chosen  from  the  dictionary,  and  numerous  back 
issues  of  LIFE,  LOOK,  PIC,  and  CLICK. 

First  of  all,  to  do  any  real,  good,  down-to-earth 
Xmas  shopping,  you  will  need  a list.  Obviously, 
everyone  should  have  his  or  her  own  list.  For  the 
edification  of  those  who  have  trouble  making  up  a 
list,  I present  a sample,,  which,  by  the  careful  appli- 
cation and  interchange  of  names  and  items,  you  may 
take  and  use  for  your  own. 

Mom — A new  hatchet,  or  new  wash  board,  and/or 
new  or  slightly  used  nylons,  service  weight. 

Dad — A new  necktie. 


Wife — (If  you  have  one) — Can  opener,  filmy  un- 
mentionables. 

Brother — A necktie. 

Husband — (If  you  have  one) — A box  of  fish  hooks. 

Mother-in-Law — (If  you  have  one) — A potted 
plant. 

Roommate — A necktie. 

Sister  Sue — Perfume. 

The  baby — (If  you  have  one) — A dozen  diapers. 

This  is  just  a sample  list,  and  additions  may  be 
added ; or  subtractions  may  be  subtracted,  to  suit 
your  own  case  (no  pun  intended). 

Now  to  shop  for  the  gifts.  Buy  the  neckties  first; 
they  are  easy  to  obtain  and  you  needn’t  spend  much 
time  on  them.  The  neckties  being  shown  this  year 
are  very  gay.  You  won’t  have  much  trouble  in  se- 


lecting  bright,  forceful  ones.  For  Dad,  in  keeping 
with  his  age  and  dignity,  you  might  get  one  having 
a decorous  mauve  background,  with  saffron  and 
fuchsia  stripes  alternating;  or  perhaps  something 
in  a quiet  Chinese  red  with  heliotrope  and  aqua- 
marine figures  entwined.  For  your  roommate,  you 
can  let  your  imagination  run  riot,  but  always  bear 
in  mind  that  you’ll  want  to  borrow  that  tie  from  time 
to  time,  probably  to  wear  to  your  New  Year’s  Eve 
party. 

A snazzy  little  number  that  is  sweeping  the  coun- 
try is  called  the  “Broom-tie.”  The  unconvential 
feature  about  this  one  is  the  fact  that  the  tie  is  un- 
ravelled for  the  last  three  inches  and  thin  wires  are 
hidden  behind  the  unravelled  strands.  Thus  the  tie. 
besides  being  an  article  of  dress,  also  has  its  utili- 
tarian points.  You  can  brush  crumbs  off  your  lapel 
and  dandruff  off  your  shoulders.  Hand  painted  ties 
this  year  are  also  very  popular.  There  are  a number 
of  eye-arresting  etchings,  but  Lynch  and  Stringer 
seem  to  have  the  jump  on  the  rest  of  the  trade  by 
showing  a soft  purple  velour  job  containing  a picture 
of  the  Whistler  and  his  Dog.  The  Whistler  whistles. 

For  bow-tie  enthusiasts.  Brown  Askew,  Inc.,  is 
marketing  a Sinatra  that  will  be  just  the  thing  on 
cold  winter  mornings.  The  tie  is  furlined  on  one 
side  and  separates  in  the  middle,  so  with  just  a 
twist  of  the  wrist  you  have  ear-muffs  instead  of  a 
bow-tie.  Be  smart  when  you’re  selecting  a tie.  Re- 


Hui  the  2>a^  . . . . 

Cawthorne’s  Pharmacy 


member,  you’ve  got  to  wear  it  too. 

Now  the  perfume  for  Sister  Sue.  Sue  is  at  that 
awkard  age;  too  old  to  play  with  babies  and  too 
young  to  have  them ; so  your  task  is  not  an  easy  one. 
However,  there  are  any  number  of  good  scents  on  the 
market,  so  use  yours  in  choosing. 

TREED,  by  Catspaw  Cosmetics,  Inc.,  would  be  a 
happy  choice.  It  has  that  lightness  and  clinginess 
that  makes  it  so  reet  and  groovy  for  the  teen-ager. 
TABOOT,  by  Zoot,  is  an  excellent  perfume  for  eve- 
ning. It  is  advertised  in  leading  periodicals  with 
their  famous  slogan  “Suit  that  Moot  Brute  with  that 
Cute  Root,  Taboot,  by  Zoot.”  Slurp’s  MELLOW- 
ROONEY  is  just  the  thing  for  the  outdoor  type  of 
girl.  This  perfume  starts  where  MUM  ends.  If 
Sister  Sue  prefers  to  use  a lighter  cologne  or  toilet 
water,  here’s  another  good  tip.  House  of  Kilroy  has 
put  on  the  market  a clever  little  bottle  of  toilet  water 
in  the  shape  of  a commode.  A cunning  gold  chain 
manipulates  the  atomizer  attachment. 

These  are  just  a few  suggestions  to  give  you  an 
idea.  But  it’s  your  sister ; you  know  what  she  needs. 

The  plotted  plant  for  your  mother-in-law  should 
be  no  trouble.  Give  her  a cactus.  Be  careful  you 
don’t  get  stuck ; deal  with  a reliable  florist.  Green- 
grows,  of  7th  Street  (cash  side),  is  showing  many 
varieties  of  cacti,  and  also  some  rare  imported  Mexi- 
can cactuses.  If  you’re  still  shopping  for  something 
in  the  flower  line,  don’t  overlook  the  timely  corsages 
of  heliotrope,  wild  sumac  and  cold  borsht  that  are 
put  up  so  attractively  by  Ginsberg,  Freres. 

Husbands  aren’t  too  hard  to  shop  for,  and  the  way 
prices  are  this  season,  you  can  very  easily  dispense 
with  getting  him  anything.  But  one  gift  he  is  sure 
to  cherish  is  a box  of  fish  hooks.  There  will  be  many 
days  during  the  year  when  the  young  husband  won’t 
be  able  to  do  anything  else  but  go  fishing. 

The  diaper  will  be  a hard  thing  to  pin  down.  You 
might  have  to  hunt  around  a bit  before  you  find  any. 
But  keep  looking  and  you’ll  get  wind  of  them.  Diapers 
this  year  come  in  a number  of  different  styles.  One 
is  called  the  Chickev  after  a term  that  gained  much 
popularity  in  the  Army.  Another  is  called  the  Johns- 
foioji.  This  one  is  reinforced  with  rubber  and  is  dam 
good.  Flag  of  the  Nation  brand  has  also  come  out 
with  an  interesting  variation.  Their  diaper,  called 
Sorority  Girl,  is  PRE-pinned. 

For  Mom’s  gift,  Hammerleigh  and  Brace  is  the 
place  to  go.  There  you  will  find  the  latest  innovations 
in  everything  for  the  home,  from  cookie  cutters  to 
radar  sets.  They  carry  a complete  line  of  the  famous 
Menokiveschvni  axes  and  hatchets,  one  of  which  I am 
sure  you’ll  find  to  suit  mother.  The  Bottle-Axe  model, 
with  finger  grips  on  the  handle  and  bottle  opener 
attachments  on  the  all-aluminum  head,  is  extremely 
popular  this  season.  Besides  being  light  in  weight 
and  holding  its  lustre,  the  Never-dull*  edge  will 
enable  Mother  to  keep  the  wood-box  full  all  winter. 

♦Patent  Pending. 
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“What  the  hell  are  you  doing  in  English  VI?” 


“Blue-Monday”  wash  day  won’t  be  blue  for  long  if 
you  get  Mother  one  of  the  new  tight-grip,  non-slip, 
non-drip,  Wattapip  wash  boards,  as  advertised  in 
“Lady’s  Home  Keeper.”  They  are  painted  red,  yel- 
low, orange,  pink  (every  color  but  blue),  and  as  an 
added  feature  have  adjustable  legs. 

Most  men,  when  confronted  with  the  facts  of  life, 
blush  and  stammer,  and  wish  they  were  someplace 
else.  Well,  this  embarrassing  situation  is  alleviated 
for  you  by  Seymour  and  Ewett,  who  have  instituted 
a novel  shopping  service  for  the  frustrated  male  who 
would  like  to  buy  his  wife  some  lingerie.  They  use 
an  adjustable  plastic  mannequin  from  which  the  hus- 
band judges  his  wife’s  measurements.  The  male 
animal  is  blindfolded,  and  then  using  a system  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  I.L.G.W.U. 
and  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  indicates  to  a helpful 
salesgirl  the  various  sizes  of  the  items  he  is  in- 
terested in.  Black  lace  is  again  the  most  popular 
color  for  lingerie  this  year,  closely  followed  by  the 
peach  and  flesh  shades. 

If  you’re  wondering  about  where  to  get  nylons, 
here’s  a tip  for  you.  Keep  your  eyes  open  for  the 
next  Army  surplus  sale.  There,  listed  along  with 
block-busters,  B-29’s,  bazookas,  and  bird  cages  (pig- 
eon), you  are  apt  to  And  nylons,  M-1.  It  is  practically 
no  trouble  at  all  to  get  any  item  you  desire  at  an 
Army  surplus  sale. 


smile  the  whole  day  through,  gives  you  strength  and 
health,  and  yet,  demands  so  little  from  her  weary 
vet?  Exactly,  and  now  we’re  going  to  find  .something 
that  will  delight  her  the  whole  year  through.  No 
kitchen  should  be  without  one.  1 am  speaking  of  the 
Spee-dee  can  opener,  the  kitchen  gizmo  of  the  year. 

It  opens  large  cans,  small  cans,  round  cans,  .square 
cans  and  pecans.  That’s  right,  it  has  a nutcracker  at- 
tachment. Also,  it  peels  potatoes,  scales  fish,  shucks 
oy.sters,  shells  peas,  .scrapes  carrots  and  unstrings 
string  beans.  Its  most  novel  feature  is  a little  alarm 
clock  that  when  .set,  and  put  in  the  water  with  your 
eggs,  rings  when  3 minutes  are  up.  It  rings  under 
water ! 

I hope  by  this  time  you  are  getting  into  the  spirit 
of  Xmas  and  are  getting  some  ideas  of  your  own  on 
what  to  shop  for,  and  where.  Little  odds  and  ends, 
and  bric-a-bracs  you  can  pick  up  here  and  there,  now 
and  then,  whenever  you  think  of  someone  you’ve  for- 
gotten, WHOM  you  think  is  going  to  give  you  some- 
thing. But  remember,  never  embarrass  anyone  by 
giving  him  a present,  unless  you’re  sure  he  has  one 
for  you.  And  if  somebody  does  embarrass  you,  ju.st 
take  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  Xmas  and  tell  him  it  is 
better  to  give  than  to  receive. 

— The  End 
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I have  saved  your  wife  for  the  last.  You’ll  want 
to  do  your  best  for  the  little  woman.  After  all,  who 
is  it  that  cheers  you  up  when  you  are  blue,  makes  you 
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and  tUe. 


Big  JED  walked  rumblingly  up 
to  Marcy  Lou’s  house.  He 
knocked  on  the  wrought  iron 
knocker,  of  which  old  man  James 
was  so  proud.  The  door  was 
opened  by  Marcy  Lou  herself, 
dressed  in  cooking  clothes  and  a 
bandana.  “Reckon  you  wasn’t  ex- 
pectin’ Big  Jed,  huh,  Marcy  Lou?” 
grinned  the  giant. 

“Reckon  I wouldn’t  care  if  I 
never  expected  you,  Jed.  Oughta 
give  a body  a chancet  to  spruce 
some  afore  you  come  plouncin’  in 


the  way  you  does.”  Marcy  Lou 
was  probably  not  angry,  but  a per- 
son could  take  liberties  with  Big 
Jed.  And  then,  Marcy-  Lou  could 
take  liberties  with  anyone,  pretty 
as  she  was.  “Honey,  come  on  and 
git  dressed  and  we’ll  walk  down 
into  Albany  to  show  people  what 
the  best  Canal  barge  cap’n  and  his 
wife  gonna-be  can  strut  like.” 

“Jed  Stroud,  I don’t  know  what 
you  mean  and  if’n  I did,  your  wife- 
gonna  wouldn’t  be  me.  Now  git — 
and  don’t  show  that  face  around 


here  to  come  callin  on  Marcy  Lou 
James  till  you  learn  how!”  The 
door  shut  in  punctuation  to  Jed’s 
frantic,  “But  . . .”  And  as  Jed 
stood,  the  door  opened  abruptly  for 
the  saucy  remark,  “And,  asides, 
Paul  Clemson,  is  gonna  take  me 
for  a walk  this  afternoon.  There 
is  a gentleman.” 

“There  is  a yellow-faced,  eye- 
spectacle-totin’,  barge-muled  lock 
rat !”  retaliated  the  big  Erie  Canal 
barge  captain.  The  disappointed 
swain  stuck  his  hands  deep  into  his 
breeches  pockets  and  stamped 
away  down  the  path  to  the  road. 
Whatever  he  said  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  passerbys,  most  of 
whom  would  scarcely  stop  to  ask 
the  six  foot,  three  inch  grumbler 
the  source  of  his  muttering. 

OWN  by  the  Crosskeys  Tav- 
ern, Jed  met  some  of  his  boatmen 
and  contented  himself  with  rum 
and  conversation,  until  in  an  hour 
and  a half  he  saw  “his”  beloved 
gaily  walking  down  the  road  to 
Albany.  She  was  accompanied  by 
the  eminent  lawyer  and  Harvard 
man,  Paul  Clemson  (a  real  gentle- 
man, and  accounts  receivable 
promptly  attended) . Jed  slammed 
his  glass  down  on  the  table  and 
dashed  out  of  the  tavern.  He  ran 
until  he  was  almost  behind  the 
couple  and  then  began  to  shout 
the  lawyer’s  name.  Paul  turned 
around  and  in  an  eye-brow-raised 
tone  softly  questioned,  “Eh?  Oh 
Jed,  how  are  you  Captain?” 

“Fine  Clemson  old  man,  fine.  I 
just  happened  to  see  you  walkin’  in 
front  of  me  and  pearin’  how’s  you 
an  me  ain’t  chitted  and  chatted  fur 
some  time,  I figured  . . .”  At  this 
point,  the  conversation,  with  Jed’s 
breath,  ran  out. 

“You  certainly  must  be  in  an  un- 
fair physical  to  be  breathed  so  by 
walking.  Captain,”  the  lawyer 
mumbled. 

“Must  be  the  walkin’ — ain’t  used 
to  so  much  land  exercise,  y’know,” 
said  the  canal  man. 

“Or  mebbe,  you  ain’t  used  to 
havin’  to  stand  up  after  drinkin’ 
so  much,”  seethed  Marcy  Lou.  Paul 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Marcy 
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knew  Jed.  In  fact  he  was  more 
than  surprised  when  she  answered, 
“Know  Jed?  Why  every  girl  who 
lives  ’thin  400  miles  of  the  Erie 
Canal  knows  Jed  Stroud.  Reckon 
all  their  mothers  tell  ’em.’’  The 
word  aghast  was  poured  and  mold- 
ed into  Paul’s  face.  Jed  noticed  the 
shock  of  the  attorney  and  roared 
with  laughter.  In  his  burst  of  en- 
joyment he  clomped  his  sledge 
hammer  hand  on  the  smaller  man’s 
shoulder.  Then  he  moved  up  close 
to  the  Harvard  man.  “Listen,  Mas- 
ter Harvard,  Marca’  Lou’s  canal 
folk  like  me.  -She  ain’t  fit  for  your 
gentleman  ways  and  London  teas. 
She’s  all  woman  for  a fella  who’s  all 
man.  She’s  been  brung  up  to  laugh 
and  cry — and  do  both  hard.  She’s 
a woman  fit  to  work  and  play  and 
rear  as  many  lawful  offspring  as 
what  her  old  man  and  her  can  feed. 
Her  kids’ll  grow  cause  her  man 
will  sweat — and  they’ll  eat  cause 
she’ll  know  what  fer  to  cook  ’em. 
Sure,  she’ll  dirty  her  dainty  little 
hands,  but  she’ll  git  a hell  of  a 
big  jog  out  of  this  here  life!” 


Paul  stepped  back ; he  reached 
up  and  slapped  the  big  man  with 
all  his  strength — a noisy  slap  in 
the  face.  Then  he  threw  his  glasses 
to  the  ground  and  spit  to  Jed. 
“Listen  to  me,  you  animal — you 
aren’t  fit  for  nothing  but  pack 
work  and  labor!  You’ll  drag  Miss 
James  down  until  she’s  nothing 
but  a degenerate  old  shrew.  She’ll 
work  and  die,  all  right,  but  the 
beauty  and  godliness  that  are  her’s 
vdil  be  trampled  into  the  blasted 
mud  rf  your  Erie  Canal!  You’ll 
take  her  Godliness  and  wrap  it  in 
stench  and  strain  and  you’ll 


never  . . . 

His  words  and  his  teeth  were 
crushed  into  his  face  as  the  legen- 
dary strength  of  Big  Jed  became  a 
reality.  Marcy  Lou  fainted  be- 
comingly away  into  the  arms  of  a 
housewife  spectator  while  the  men, 
who  had  come  running,  tore  Jed 
away  from  the  unconscious  Paul. 

IVI\RCY  LOU  allowed  Paul  the 

salve  of  immediately  announcing 
their  engagement — as  soon  as  he 
could  talk  again.  Mrs.  Clemson 
said  wasn’t  Paul  lucky  to  get  the 
loveliest,  sweetest  girl  in  Albany. 
Mr.  James,  an  ex-canal  man  him- 
self, said  his  daughter  knew  what 
she  was  doing  and  it  wouldn’t  hurt 
none  to  bring  a gentleman  into  the 
family.  Jed  said  he  wasn’t  fit  for 
no  goddess  like  her,  anyhow,  and 
pass  another  Goddam  glass.  Paul 


gift  in  the  college  spirit pure  silk 

repp  striped  ties  from  Saltz  F Street 


For  the  prof  who  prefers  a handsome  tie  to  a shiny  apple, 
for  men  on  the  campus,  for  the  Dad  who  still  cheers  the 
Alma  Mater — these  pure  silk  repp  ties  in  handsome  college 
stripes  are  a happy  gift.  Saltz  F Street  college  stripes  are  a 
tradition  at  many  of  America’s  leading  universities.  They 
look  especially  well  with  tweeds,  and  are  correct  with  almost 
every  fabric.  Rich  and  very  mellow  in  their  colorings; 
available  in  stripes  of  varying  widths. 


1341  F Street 


F Street 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Christmas  Eve 

That  night  there  ivas  a sacred  softness  in  the  sky. 

The  misty  promise  of  a moon  hung  low. 

The  day  moved  silently  aside  that  dusk  might  see 
A last  brief  wisp  of  sunset  on  the  snow; 


And  though  I saw  the  candleshine  begin  to  glow 
On  festive  pines  in  every  public  square, 

That  night  resembled  other  nights  that  ivinter  held. 

I found  no  glad  anticipation  there. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  Christmas  story,  told  again. 

Or  stockings  hung,  which  made  me  realize 
There  was  no  Christmas  in  my  heart  until  I saw 
The  Star  . . . reflected  in  a small  child’s  eyes! 

— Louise  McCollum 


didn’t  say  anything;  he  didn’t  have 
to.  And  Marcy,  when  she  was 
alone  said  that  Jed  had  a hell  of  a 
kick  in  his  right  fist. 

They  would  have  a beautiful 
wedding.  Probably  all  of  upper 
New  York  would  hear  about  it.  The 
only  difficulty  was  that  Marcy’s 
father  was  a contractor  for  the 
canal  men,  found  himself — and  Mr. 
James — seriously  threatened  by 
the  projected  railroad.  And  Paul, 
as  attorney  for  the  railroad  found 
it  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  be 
assigned  the  task  of  “putting  that 
old  James  man  out  of  business  and 
crushing  whatever  contracts  for 
freight  that  he  has  outstanding.’’ 
So,  when  you  think  about  it.  Big 
Jed’s  coming  to  the  James  house- 
hold when  he  was  forbidden  so- 
cially, may  have  been  understand- 
able. And  his  suggestion  to  Mr. 
James  that  they  go  see  Paul  Clem- 
son  “and  figger  if’n  we  cain’t  sorta 
friendly  him  off  a little”  might 
have  been  feasible.  All  of  these 
things  might  have  been  acceptable, 
except  to  Marcy  Lou  who  saw 
through  the  eyes  of  inherent  in- 
tuition that  this  was  a trade  war 
only  on  the  surface.  The  railroad 


be  damned,  she  thought,  Jed  is  out 
to  kill  little  Paul  for  sure. 

Then  she  thought  a little  while 
longer  and  remembered  that  ak 
though  Jed  didn’t  talk  too  well,  he 
never  turned  his  back  on  a friend 


...  of  course  Jed  couldn’t  save 
money  . . . but  he  had  saved  enough 
to  buy  her  some  mighty  pretty 
things  . . . Jed  loved  children  . , . 
so  did  Paul,  of  course  . . . but  Jed 
still  had  his  own  teeth  and  a good 
right  fist  to  keep  them  . . . Paul 
might  get  to  be  somebody  in  the 
State  of  New  York  . . . but  Jed  was 
already  powerful  . . . 

Marcy  Lou  threw  open  the  lat- 
tice and  screamed  to  the  two  men 
going  down  the  path,  “Paw,  and 
you  Big  Jed,  don’t  you  kill  that  lit- 
tle lawyer !” 

And  Jed  threw  an  answer,  “Aw, 
we  ain’t  going’  to  touch  the  little 
bilge  rat.”  Marcy  Lou  edged  back 
from  the  window.  Through  a tor- 
rential rush  of  tears,  talking  to  no 
one  in  particular,  she  murmured, 
“Well,  don’t  go  plum  tory  on  me, 
Big  Jed.  I figger  you  might  maul 
him  just  a bit  to  show  him  we 
canal  folk  . . .”  But,  of  course,  no 
one  heard  her. 

She  fell  on  her  bed,  her  body  agi- 
tated by  great  sobs.  And  the  tears 
dug  little  canals  into  the  edge  of 
her  pillow. 

— The  End 


‘'Have  you  filled  out  your  form  ?” 
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IT  all  started  on  September  23.  That  was  the  first 
day  of  school. 

Students  began  filing  into  a large,  brick  colon- 
naded building  on  the  campus,  the  College  of  Agen- 
giology.  In  a room  on  the  second  floor,  the  freshman 
class  in  Fundamental  Zo-ometry  was  assembling. 
The  time  was  nine  minutes  after  eight,  and  the  in- 
structor had  not  yet  arrived.  Everybody  was  getting 
ready  to  leave,  when  in  walked  a fellow,  but  he 
couldn’t  be  the  instructor ; he  was  too  young.  Every- 
body expected  him  to  sit  down  with  the  rest  of  them, 
but  he  did  not.  Students  began  to  get  up  to  leave — 
but  someone  walked  in,  an  older  fellow — the  instruc- 
tor, no  doubt.  Everybody  was  feeling  very  glad  that 
they  had  an  instructor  who  might  come  in  late  often, 
for  everyone  likes  to  skip  Fundamental  Zo-ometry. 
The  girls  began  giving  the  older  fellow  the  eye  (it 
would  help  their  grades  no  end.)  But  what  was 
happening,  the  older  fellow  sat  down ! And  what  was 
the  young  guy  still  standing  at  the  board  for,  as  if 
he  almost  knew  something,  like  an  instructor? 
Things  became  further  complicated  when  he  started 
calling,  “Adams!” 

“Here!” 

“Bergdoll !” 

“Here!” 

“Boner!” 

“Ho!” 

It  was  the  old  fellow.  By  this  time.  Boner  was 
knov.m  to  be  a student,  and  by  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  young  fellow  was  known  to  be  Mr.  Salty,  the 
in.structor  in  Fundamental  Zo-ometry.  This  was  his 
first  year  at  Maryland  as  a teacher.  It  was  a poor 
beginning  for  the  girls,  who  immediately  began  to 
divert  their  attention  to  Mr.  Salty. 

A few  weeks  later  the  class  was  pretty  well 
organized.  Nobody  got  to  class  before  five  after  eight, 
and  Mr.  Salty  seldom  arrived  before  eight  eight. 
The  familiar  classroom  poise  was  slouching  as  far 
down  in  the  chair  as  possible.  Everyone  had  flunked 
his  first  exam  by  this  time.  Many  people  had  mis- 
taken Mr.  Salty  for  a student.  All  the  fellows  envied 
his  record  of  having  a diflferent  girl  to  walk  to  class 
Muth  every  hour.  But  he  was  a good  instructor,  no 
doubt  about  it. 

At  this  moment  he  was  watching  Boner.  Boner 
was  at  the  board,  chalk  in  hand,  explaining,  “Now 
when  you  drop  this  gismo  to  the  front  josel  to  the 
right  of  the  . . .”  All  eyes  were  focused  on  the  door- 
way. Why  would  Dean  Kilroy  be  coming  to  “Zo-om” 


class?  Dean  Kilroy  entered.  The  dean  was  of  the 
so-called  “old  school,”  the  absent-minded  type.  He 
was  looking  for  the  instructor.  Well,  that  old  guy  at 
the  board  was  the  instructor,  as  any  fool  could 
plainly  see.  Dean  Kilroy  turned  to  Boner  and  said, 
“I  would  like  to  see  you  in  my  office  at  noon  today.” 
“But,  sir  . . .”  Boner  started  to  say. 

“At  noon  today.”  Dean  Kilroy  was  a man  of  few 
v.mrds,  and  expected  others  to  be  the  same  way.  He 
turned  to  Mr.  Salty  and  asked,  “Are  you  under- 
standing this,  son?” 

“Yes  sir,  but  . . .” 

“That’s  all  I wanted  to  know.”  Dean  Kilroy  was 
a man  of  few  words.  Leaving  the  room,  he  repeated 
to  the  bewildered  Boner,  “At  noon  !” 

Few  students  in  the  class  realized  what  would 
develop  from  this  small  incident. 

B ONER  was  facing  Dean  Kilroy  at  twelve  noon. 
He  was  the  first  to  speak,  “Dean  Kilroy  . . .” 

But  Dean  Kilroy  was  a man  of  few  words.  He 
asked  Boner’s  name.  “Boner,  hmmmm,  I haven’t 
met  you  before,  but.  I’m  a man  of  few  words.  The 
reason  I want  to  see  you  is  that  I want  all  examina- 
tions to  be  approved  by  me.  You  will  write  the 
questions,  and  I will  review  them  and  give  the 
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ansAvers  to  you.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Boner.” 

OW  we  see  a wonderful  change  taking  place  in 
Mr.  Salty’s  class  Fundamental  Zo-ometry.  The  whole 
class  passes  all  exams.  In  fact  not  only  passes,  but 
everyone  gets  straight  A’s.  Boner,  a kind  fellow, 
wanting  all  his  buddies  to  pass  “Zo-om”,  was  giving 
the  class  the  word  on  every  exam  the  day  before  it 
was  to  be  given.  Everyone  knew  all  the  questions ; 
everyone  knew  all  the  answers.  To  Dean  Kilroy  this 
meant  one  thing  only : Boner  was  a remarkable 

instructor. 

Then  one  day  Dean  Kilroy  spoke  to  Boner. 
“Boner,”  said  the  dean,  “I  am  going  to  let  you  make 
out  the  exams  not  only  for  Fundamental  Zo-ometry 
but  also  for  Advanced  Ecobism  II.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Boner  replied.  That  was  all  he  said. 
He  knew  better  than  to  say  more,  for  he  knew  that 
Dean  “Kill-joy,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by 
his  students,  to  be  a man  of  few  words.  It  was  easy 
for  Boner  to  make  up  a test;  he  had  all  kinds  of 
questions,  just  as  long  as  he  didn’t  have  to  write  the 
answers. 

New  records  were  made  by  the  classes  in  Funda- 
mental Zo-ometry  and  Advanced  Ecobism  II.  The 
other  instructors  explained  this  by  repeatedly  saying, 
“The  veteran  is  raising  the  average  of  the  classes  to 
even  new  levels  of  excellency !” 

But  Kill-joy  became  suspicious.  One  day  he  walked 
into  Fundamental  Zo-ometry  class,  and  asked,  “How 
can  you  students  make  such  consistently  good 
marks?” 

The  class,  showing  remarkable  power  of  mental 
telepathy,  collectively  explained.  “We  have  faith  in 
the  wishing-well.  We  always  go  to  the  wishing-well 
before  we  take  an  exam.” 

That  settled  the  problem  for  Dean  Kilroy.  Of 
course  it  was  the  wishing-well ! How  stupid  of  him 
not  to  have  thought  of  the  wishing-well  before! 
Everyone  at  Maryland  knows  the  powers  of  the 
wishing-well ! 

Soon  Boner  was  not  only  making  out  exams  for 
Fundamental  Zo-ometry  and  advanced  Ecobism  II, 
but  for  all  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Agengiologj^ 
as  well.  The  grades  of  the  students  skyrocketed.  It 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  school.  Professor 
Smith,  the  noted  physicist,  accredited  it  to  “the  in- 
fluence of  Nuclear  Physics.” 

The  president  was  proud  of  the  record  being  made 
in  the  Coilege  of  Agengiology.  Attention  was  focused 
on  the  College  by  educators  all  over  the  country. 
Magazines  and  newspapers  sent  reporters  to  cover 
the  “incredible  intellect  of  the  students  at  Mary- 
land.” Other  magazines  were  thrilled  at  the  roman- 
tic thought  of  the  wishing-well.  Photographers  were 
to  be  seen  everywhere.  The  registrar  hired  ten  new 
assistants  to  keep  track  of  new  applications.  Stu- 
dents from  the  College  of  Engineering  who  flunked 
out  no  longer  went  to  B.P.A.  They  enrolled  in  the 


College  of  Agengiology  and  made  amazing  improve- 
ment. 

All  the  deans  and  instructors  were  now  to  be  found 
at  the  wishing-well.  What  faith  they  did  have ! Dr. 
Horne  dropped  in  a penny  and  pleaded,  “Please,  may 
I get  that  new  car !” 

Professor  Siles  dropping  in  three  cents  and  said, 
“I  wish  the  school  would  send  me  a new  instructor.” 
Someone  claimed  they  even  saw  the  president  at  the 
well ! 

It  was  wonderful ! Phi  Beta  Kappa  membership 
increased  one  hundred  fold.  But  I suppose  it  was  just 
too  good  to  last.  The  inevitable  day  came. 

D EAN  KILROY  spoke  to  Boner.  “Mr.  Boner,  you 
have  such  an  excellent  record  that  I am  going  to  have 
you  not  only  make  out  the  questions,  but  the  cmsivers 
to  the  questions  too !” 

Boner  keeled  over. 

Boner  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  He  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  get  the  answers  to  the  questions;  no  one 
would.  What  would  happen  to  his  buddies  who  would 
promptly  flunk?  What  should  they  do?  Boner  spread 
the  word  about:  “No  answers  to  the  exam;  use  the 
wishing-well !” 

The  students  were  shocked.  That  night,  along  with 
the  instructors  wishing  for  new  cars,  and  students 
of  other  colleges  wishing  to  pass  their  exams,  two 
thousand  students  from  the  College  of  Agengiology 
assembled  at  the  wishing-well.  The  new  bank  on 
College  Lane  had  run  out  of  pennies  during  the  day. 
It  was  a touching  sight,  and  what  a picture  for  the 
newsreels ! 

The  fateful  day  arrived.  Would  two  thousand  stu- 
dents pass?  Would  they  flunk? 

The  next  day  they  knew.  The  sad  truth  was 
known.  The  whole  country  was  shocked  to  read  the 
headlines.  All  the  students  of  the  College  of  Agengi- 
ology had  flunked  flat  with  solid  zeros.  All,  that  is, 
except  one  person  . . . Mr.  Salty.  The  Dean  made 
Mr.  Salty  take  the  test,  and  Mr.  Salty  passed  with  a 
perfect  score.  The  Dean,  on  the  brink  of  a nervous 
breakdown,  was  happy  to  see  one  student  that  had 
passed.  He  spoke  to  Mr.  Salty.  “Mr.  Salty,  you  are 
to  be  the  new  instructor  in  Fundamental  Zo-ometry !” 
Mr.  Salty  was  happy. 

Now,  what  happened  to  Boner?  Boner  was  made 
a student.  Two  thousand  students  once  more  began 
to  crack  their  books.  The  library  was  as  full  as  in  the 
old  days.  Things  were  back  to  normal.  Honest  and 
upright  methods  were  used  to  attain  the  students’ 
aims.  Students  once  again  depended  on  hiding  their 
answers  in  their  slide-rules,  and  the  instructors 
again  bribed  the  car  dealers  to  get  their  new  cars 
ahead  of  others. 

And  the  wishing-well?  It  now  caters  only  to  the 
newly-pinned  and  few  nostalgic  students  from  the 
College  of  Agengiology. 

Peaceful  now,  isn’t  it? 

— The  End 
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QUpt  tJlcufui 


Fronh:  “Hi,  yu,  cufie.  rmyoiny 
your  iray.” 

(ini:  “Oh,  yeah!  Better  briny 
your  powder  puff  then,  F'resh- 

nia»r 


The  teacher  was  explaining  the 
difference  between  “abstract”  and 
“concrete”,  pointing  out  that  con- 
crete is  something  that  one  can  see 
while  abstract  is  something  that 
can  not  be  seen. 

“Now,”  she  said,  “Willie,  give 
me  an  example  of  something  con- 
crete.” 

“My  pants,”  piped  Willie. 

“Correct ; and  now  something 
abstract.” 

“Yours,”  said  the  prodigy. 

People  who  live  in  glass  houses 
shouldn’t. 


It’s  all  right  to  hide  behind  a 
woman’s  skirts  providing  her 
hubby  doesn’t  come  in  and  open  the 
closet  door. 

* * =1: 

Visitor:  Where  are  the  mon- 

keys ? 

Keeper:  They’re  in  the  back 

making  love. 

Visitor:  Would  they  come  out 
for  some  peanuts? 

Keeper:  Would  you? 

Then  there’s  the  story  about  the 
lawyer  who  sat  up  all  night  trying 
to  break  the  widow’s  will. 


You  can  never  tell  how  far  a cou- 
ple have  gone  in  a car  by  looking 
at  the  speedometer. 

Hi 

Definitions 

Adolescence:  The  aye  when  a 
yirVs  voice  chanyes  . . . from  “no” 
to  “yes.” 

Embarrassment:  Two  eyes  peek- 
iuy  throuyh  the  same  keyhole. 


A local  preacher  recently  an- 
nounced that  there  are  726  sins.  He 
is  being  besieged  with  requests  for 
the  list — mostly  from  students  who 
think  they  must  be  missing  some- 
thing. 


Lipstick  is  something  that  gives 
an  added  flavor  to  an  old  pastime. 

Tight  clothing  never  did  stop  a 
girl’s  circulation. 


Girdle:  An  elastic  supplement  to 
a stern  reality. 

Good  Advice:  What  a man  yives 
when  he  is  too  old  to  set  a bad 
example. 

Glamour:  Somethiny  that  evapo- 
rates when  the  sweater  is  too  larye. 


The  main  trouble  with  the 
straight  and  narrow  is  that  there’s 
no  place  to  park. 

H' 

He  jilted  Helen,  Helen  sued. 

He  married  Helen,  hell  ensued. 

* * * 

Voice  from  Passing  Car:  Engine 
trouble? 

Voice  from  Parked  Car : Nope. 

Voice  from  Passing  Car:  Tire 
down  ? 

Voice  from  Parked  Car:  Didn’t 
have  to. 


We  all  mourn  the  shortage  of 
bourbon  but  we  reckon  we’ll  just 
have  to  gin  and  beer  it. 


tu/ 


your 

gift  bundles  with  these 
cheery  cartons  of 
Christmas  Chesterfields 
. . . They  Satisfy. 


CHESTERFIELD 


R/G//r  COMB/A/AT/OA/ - IVORLD'S  BEST  TOBACCOS 


Copyright  1946,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co 


yiccorc/mg  a recent  A^attonieide  sure^\ 

More  Doctors  smoke  Camels 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGAREHE 


• Like  the  rest  of  us,  doctors  smoke  for  pleasure.  Their  taste  recog- 
nizes and  appreciates  full  flavor  and  cool  mildness  just  as  yours  does. 

And  when  113,597  doctors  were  asked  to  name  the  cigarette  they 
smoked,  more  doctors  named  Camels  than  any  other  brand. 

Three  nationall}'  known  independent  research  organizations  con- 
ducted the  survey.  They  queried  doctors  in  every  branch  of  medicine. 
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T for  Taste... 

T for  Throat 


® Taste  and  Throat.,  .your  “T-Zone” 

. . . that’s  your  proving  ground  for 
any  cigarette. 

See  how  your  own  critical  taste 
responds  to  the  rich,  full  flavor  of 
Camel’s  choice  tobaccos. 

Tobaccos  of  uncompromis-  j 

ing  quality  . . . tobaccos  / 

blended  in  the  fine,  tra- 
ditional Camel  way.  'SL 

See  how  yotir  throat  MM 

reacts  to  the  cool  mild- 
ness  of  Camels.  f 

See  if  Camels  don’t  / ^^7  T 

suit  your  “T-Zone”  j 
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JULIUS  GARFINCKEL  & CO. 
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IF  IT  S FOR 
THE  SMOKER  . . . 

Bsrtram  Has  It! 

Washington’s  largest  and  most 
complete  Stock  of  Pipes,  Racks, 
Humidors,  Pouches,  Famous 
Make  Lighters  and  Smoker’s 
Accessories. 


The  Only  Pipe 
Made  in 
Washington. 
No  Paint  . . . 
No  Var- 
nish . . . 

No  breaking 
in! 

Hand  turned 
by  BER- 
TRAM mas- 
ter crafts- 
men. 

$1.50 
to  $25 


^IgafFtHE  NATION’S  PIPE  MAKER 

910  14th  St.,  N.  W. 


Bet.  Eye  & K — Opposite  Franklin  Park 


C(lldoA,laUu  . . . 


WE  WERE,  FRANKLY,  VERY 
AMAZED  to  meet  several  people 
recently  who  wanted  to  know  if 
there  were  any  slim  hope  that  they 
might  possibly  make  a small  con- 
tribution to  the  Old  Line.  (Con- 
tribution, that  is,  of  original  writ- 
ings.) Nevertheless,  we  had  trou- 
ble restraining  ourselves  to  a mere, 
“Yes,  indeed!” 

We  are  convinced  that  there  is  a 
wealth  of  talent  at  Maryland  that 
for  some  unknown  reason  prefers 
to  remain  hidden.  It  is  this  talent 
that  we  want,  and  incidentally, 
need.  The  Old  Line  is  for  you  to 
write,  as  well  as  to  read. 

If  you’d  like  suggestions  as  to 
what  is  needed  most,  we  have  lots 
of  room  for  humorous  verse  in  ad- 
dition to  poetry.  Satires  of  any 
sort  will  be  much  appreciated,  and 
any  contributions  will  be  carefully 
read  for  publication  possibilities. 
(If  you’ve  written  it,  and  you  like 
it,  there  must  be  a possibility  for 
its  publication.  Let  us  see  it.)  We 
don’t  overlook  anyone  who  has 
enough  ambition  to  show  us  some- 
thing he  has  done,  or  comes  in  to 
see  us  about  something  he  would 
like  to  do. 

SO  YOU  WRITE  IT,  we’ll  read 
it,  and  when  it’.s  worth-while,  we’ll 
print  it.  This  is  not  the  Literary 
Digest  or  Harper’s.  It  is  the  Old 
Line,  the  Maryland  University 


magazine  slanted  to  reflect  the 
school’s  publication  talents  and  in- 
terests. 

Shove  your  contributions  under 
the  door  of  the  Old  Line  office  in 
the  basement  of  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  or  barge  right  in  and 
hand  them  to  us.  And  if  by  any 
chance  we’re  around  the  corner 
shaking  that  machine  for  a quick 
coke,  just  put  your  manuscript  in 
the  corner  pigeonhole  files. 


PAT  BRA- 
CK is  a blonde, 
le-eyed  junior 
the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Al- 
though she  hails  from  Mil- 
ton,  Delaware,  Pat  admits 
that  she  spends  her  sum- 
mers at  Rehoboth  Beach 
where  she  acquires  that 
so-becoming,  all-year-long 
sun  tan. 

Pat  entered  Maryland 
in  October  of  ’44,  after 
graduating  from  South; 
ern  Seminary  in  Virginia. 
Soon  after  her  entrance 
here,  Pat  pledged  Kappa 
Delta,  of  which  she  is  now 
a member. 

Twenty  years  old,  her 
main  likes  are  her  moth- 
er’s Italian  Spaghetti,  “un- 
spiked” soft  drinks,  and 
last  but  not  least,  Harry 
Bonk,  to  whom  she  is  pin- 
ned. 

— Photo  by  Al  Danegger. 
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Jlina  and  tiie> 


By  Peg  Clirisman 


DON’T  remember  the  exact  day  Ling  came 
to  us,  but  it  must  have  been  sometime  in 
early  Fall  of  1923.  Ted  and  I were  living 
in  the  American  compound  at  Tien  Tsin,  a 
year  after  our  baby  died.  Ted  had  just  been  com- 
missioned a Captain  in  the  Veterinary  Corps  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  down  at  the  stables  supervis- 
ing the  handling  of  American  breeds  in  China. 

One  evening  when  he  was  telling  me  about  his 
day’s  work,  he  mentioned  a little  Chinese  boy  who 
had  been  seen  lately  at  the  east  end  of  the  compound, 
but  particularly  at  the  stables.  I didn’t  pursue  the 
topic  further  as  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  more 
r,o  say,  but  Ted  mentioned  the  little  waif  more  and 
more  until  I soon  found  myself  waiting  rather 
anxiously  to  hear  more  of  his  pranks.  He  had  be- 
come a favorite  of  both  officers  and  enlisted,  men, 
3ud  had  proved  a real  aid  to  dampened  spirits  when 
the  Corps  was  discouraged  with  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  sick  animals.  He  seemed  to  feel  a genuine 
heartbreak  over  the  sick  horses  as  he  half  sat,  half 
squatted  in  a stall  trying  to  do  his  Chinese  best  to 
make  an  old  mare  feel  better. 

When  sickness  began  to  disappear.  Ling  lost  in- 
terest and  turned  to  new  occupations.  He  wanted 
to  learn  to  ride,  but  he  was  still  too  small  for  even 
one  of  the  post  children’s  saddles.  Ted,  I think,  saw 
his  chance  then  to  help  me  forget  the  loss  of  our 
baby.  One  morning  he  took  me  with  him  to  the 
stables  to  meet  Ling  whose  antics  by  now  had  prac- 
tically become  a household  institution. 

ED  had  told  Ling  I was  coming,  but  I must 
confess  I was  more  nervous  and  excited 
than  Ling  could  have  been  shy.  Except  for 
occasional  trips  to  the  commissary,  this  was  my  first 
venture  out  of  doors  since  that  horrible  night  nearly 


a year  before,  and  I think  while  meeting  Ling  I 
must  have  felt  as  a debutante  does  at  her  coming 
out  party. 

When  he  saw  Ted,  Ling  shouted,  “Cappy  Moore, 
Cappy  Moore,”  and  ran  toward  us.  Then  he  saw 
me,  stopped,  gathered  all  his  courage,  and  with  his 
head  down  and  hands  behind  his  back  he  shuffled 
up  to  us  on  his  small  bare  feet  and,  looking  up  to 
me,  said  “Missy !”  That  was  what  he  always  called 
me  after  that. 

He'  was  probably  no  more  than  six  years  old,  but 
he  was  tiny  enough  to  be  the  size  of  a three  year 
old  white  boy.  A ragged  blue  shirt,  pinned  with 
Ted’s  old  lieutenant  bars,  and  short,  dirty  trousers 
were  his  only  garments.  He  carried  in  one  small 
grimy  hand  a wooden  sword  fashioned  after  Ted’s 
dress  sabre,  and  there  was  about  him  a slight  lin- 
gering odor  of  horse  manure.  Ted  said  they  couldn’t 
seem  to  break  Ling  of  playing  war  with  the  sword 
in  manure  piles  behind  the  stables. 

That  morning  Ted  and  I made  a little  red  saddle 
out  of  some  worn  out  leather  while  Ling  jumped 
and  turned  somersaults  and  did  his  best  to  make  me 
like  him  too.  When  he  saw  the  painted  leather  sad- 
dle with  stenciled  designs  and  green  straps  he  for- 
got his  few  words  of  English  and  began  chattering 
in  his  native  tongue  as  fast  as  he  could  with  only  a 
“Thankee  Cappy,  thankee  Missy”  discernible  from 
his  Chinese  chattering. 

FTER  the  first  day  at  the  stables  I made 
weekly  visits,  and  Ling  and  I became  good 
friends  while  I taught  him  to  ride.  Between 
his  few  words  of  English  and  Ted’s  translations  we 
learned  that  Ling’s  background  was  questionable. 
He  could  remember  no  mother,  but  he  had  a crip- 


pled  elder  brother  and  a drunken  father  who,  when 
employed,  worked  as  a dock  hand  at  the  Tien  Tsin 
water-front.  At  first  Ling  slept  with  his  brother, 
but  for  the  past  few  weeks  he  had  been  sleeping  on 
a bunk  set  up  for  him  by  some  soldiers  in  an  empty 
tack-house.  When  I found  out  about  Ling’s  home 
life  and  his  living  quarters  Ted  must  have  read  my 
mind.  Looking  out  the  kitchen  window  for  Ted  to 
come  home  that  night,  I saw  him  walking  up  the 
path  holding  a little  Chinese  boy  by  the  hand. 

Ling’s  first  trouble  in  his  new  home  was  climbing 
stairs.  Because  his  small  legs  were  simply  not  used 
to  such  inventions,  he  couldn’t  seem  to  understand 
how  to  climb  the  difficult  steps.  On  the  days  when 
Ted  was  visiting  other  garrisons.  Ling  stayed  home 
with  me,  following  me  around  the  house,  picking 
up  and  examining  every  new  object.  When  he  had 
tired  of  inspecting  the  lower  floor,  he  would  do  his 
best  to  climb  the  hateful  stairway  to  examine  the 
second  floor,  and  on  every  step  he  would  bump  his 
shin  or  stumble  and  curse  in  his  stable-acquired 
language  all  the  way  up. 

Not  only  was  I alarmed  to  hear  such  shocking 
words  coming  from  little  Ling,  but  it  was  all  I could 
do  to  keep  Ted  from  laughing  at  him.  One  morning 
when  I thought  we  had  entirely  broken  him  of  this 
swearing  I heard  loud  outbursts  from  upstairs ; I 
raced  up  and  found  Ling  under  the  bed,  flat  on  his 
round  stomach,  holding  our  cat’s  tail  with  both 
hands  and  cursing  for  all  he  was  worth  because  he 
couldn’t  pull  her  out. 


HEN  Ling  first  came  to  live  with  us,  we  be- 
gan missing  small  articles,  Ted’s  cigarette 
lighter  or  whisk  broom,  and  my  kitchen  ware 
and  even  painted  safety  pins  which  were  fashionable 
in  the  twenties.  After  weeks  of  coaching  Ling 
learned  that  he  was  free  to  play  with  anything  in 
the  house  and  didn’t  have  to  hide  his  treasures  under 
the  bed. 

The  only  other  trouble  we  had  with  raising  Ling 
was  trying  to  house  break  him.  Little  Chinese  boys 
just  don’t  seem  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
modern  plumbing. 

When  Ling  had  lived  with  us  in  the  compound 
for  nearly  a year  we  decided  that  he  needed  some 
education  other  than  that  which  he  received  at  the 
stables.  By  now  he  could  speak  almost  perfect 
English  and  reverted  to  Chinese  only  when  he  was 
showing  his  superiority  over  our  house-boy. 

Ted  and  I sent  Ling  to  the  post  school,  and  if 
the  other  children  resented  him  they  never  showed 
it.  He  did  well  in  his  studies  and  surpassed  his 
class  in  math  every  year.  At  nine  years  of  age  he 
had  been  advanced  to  the  fourth  grade,  and  be- 
cause of  his  ability  for  figures  and  business  tactics 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  fourth  grade  savings 
fund. 

That  same  year,  1926,  Ling’s  past  caught  up  with 
him,  and  for  a while  he  seemed  troubled  and  pen- 
sive. Instead  of  running  down  to  the  stables  after 
school  he  would  sit  on  the  back  steps  with  his  fists 
clenched  and  his  little  sword  at  his  feet.  We  learned 
later  that  Ling’s  brother  had  died  and  his  father 
had  stopped  Ling  outside  of  the  garrison  and  made 
him  bury  the  heavy  body  while  old  Chang  Twai 
ranted  and  cursed  in  a drunken  frenzy. 

After  the  burial  Ling  was  still  moody.  Though  he 
knew  we  wouldn’t  let  him  stay  home  from  school, 
he  came  right  home  after  the  2:30  dismissal  bell 
and  took  up  his  post  on  the  back  porch. 

HWEEK  later  when  Ted  was  visiting  a garri- 
son in  Yulin  and  our  houseboy  had  his  night 
off  Ling  seemed  especially  worried.  I per- 
suaded him  to  walk  down  to  the  post  exchange  to  get 
some  ice  cream  while  I baked  a pan  of  his  favoritj 
cookies.  Ling  hadn’t  been  gone  fifteen  minutes 
when  old  Chang  Twai,  whom  I had  seen  only  once 
before  on  a visit  outside  the  compound,  staggered 
into  the  kitchen  holding  a particularly  dangerous 
looking  Oriental  dagger  and  began  demanding  the 
return  of  his  son.  He  was  so  intoxicated  that  I 
could  easily  have  run  out  through  the  front  of  the 
house  without  his  stopping  me,  but  I was  petrified 
with  fear  and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  Chang 
Twai  was  raving  something  in  mixed  Chinese  and 
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broken  English  and  waving  the  dagger  in  front  of 
me  when  Ling  came  tearing  into  the  house  hitting 
Chang  Twai  with  his  little  sword  and  forcing  him 
down  the  back  steps  with  all  the  nine-year-old 
strength  he  could  muster.  Ling  made  it  clear  to  the 
old  man  that  he  was  never  to  return  again  and, 
judging  from  the  way  he  turned  and  ran,  we  knew 
he  would  never  again  sneak  into  the  garrison. 

One  of  the  saddest  days  of  our  lives  came  in  May, 
1930,  when  Ted  received  his  orders  to  change  sta- 
tions. Our  new  home  was  to  be  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla- 
homa. We  knew  the  day  Ling  came  to  live  with  us 
seven  years  before  that  sooner  or  later  Ted  would 
get  orders  to  the  States  and  Ling  would  have  to  re- 
main behind.  Under  the  existing  laws  he  could  live 
in  the  States  only  a year  and  then  would  have  to  be 
shipped  back. 

We  did  not  have  the  heart  to  tell  Ling  until  the 
day  the  army  packers  came  to  crate  our  furniture. 
He  came  home  from  school  at  the  usual  time  and  at 
first  was  bewildered  at  the  trucks  hauling  away, 
our  belongings.  He  saw  me  standing  on  the  porch 


looking  at  him,  and  suddenly  he  understood.  He 
could  only  look  up  at  me  and  repeat  over  and  over 
again,  “Oh  Missy,  oh  Missy.” 

IXTEEN  years  ago  this  Spring  was  the  last 
time  we  saw  Ling — .standing  on  the  pier 
waving  and  crying  unashamed — not  caring 
that  he  had  been  so  proud  of  becoming  a man  on  his 
thirteenth  birthday. 

We  received  letters  several  times  a year  both  from 
Ling  and  from  the  director  of  the  .school  where 
Ling  was  living.  On  his  graduation  he  drew  out  the 
trust  fund  Ted  had  saved  for  that  day  and  bought 
a small  but  thriving  business  in  Tien  Tsin. 

The  last  letter  w^e  had  from  Ling  was  post-marked 
November,  1939.  In  spite  of  the  war  his  little  busi- 
ness was  doing  well,  and  his  wife  had  just  given  him 
his  first  child.  Where  he  is  today  neither  of  us 
knoVs,  nor  have  we  tried  to  find  out.  Ling  to  us  is 
still  a dirty  little  Chinese  boy  with  a big  grin,  a little 
red  saddle,  and  an  unbeatable  ability  for  getting  into 
trouble  and  making  people  laugh.  The  End 


Snow  Thoughts 

I have  seen  snow  come  crowding  through  the  sky  in  choking  gu.sts 
Until  the  air  can  scarcely  breathe; 

And  I have  seen  the  snow  drift  softly  in 

And  punctuate  each  vacant  space  against  the  sky 

With  soft-edged  cold. 

I have  stood  warm  behind  frost  glass  and  watched  the  blackened  flakes 
Form  silhouettes  against  the  dusk ; 

And  I have  stood  knee-deep  in  frozen  lace 
And  watched  the  shining  disks  climb  down 

Glinting  with  sun. 

I have  seen  trees,  their  frozen  bark  wrapped  smooth  in  white  damask. 
Gaze  down  into  some  snow-starred  pool 
To  watch  their  whiteness  grow,  then  fade  in  ice. 

As  bridges  hunch  their  shoulders  passively 

Against  the  snow. 

I have  seen  snow  that  shouts  and  sings  then  rests  in  wide-blown  drifts 
As  fenceposts  march  in  white  brigade ; 

And  I have  seen,  too,  the  snow  that  softly  kneels  before  a church 
And  gently  whispers  prayers  around  stone  roofs 

That  house  the  dead. 

— Louise  McCollum 
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“Mij  name  is  John  Flusher,” 
he  began,  and  went  on  to  tell 
an  insane  tale  of  revenge. 


OR  five  minutes  I stared 
with  growing  suspicion 
at  the  rings  on  the  bar 
left  by  my  drinks.  I 
couldn’t  shake  the  impression  that 
they  were  slowly  revolving.  It  was 
time  1 was  leaving  Eddie’s  Friend- 
ly Tavern. 

I began  the  painful  labor  of 
straightening  my  wet  elbows  when 
for  the  first  time  I noticed  a short, 
rather  ordinary  looking  fellow  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bar.  His  long 
blue  hair  tied  in  a square  knot  atop 
his  head,  his  neon  discharge  but- 
ton that  flashed  “Anchors  Aweigh’’ 
in  Morse  code,  the  foam  on  his  lips, 
and  the  bag  of  naval  oranges  at  his 
feet,  all  stamped  him  as  an  ex- 
sailor. Just  above  his  head  a clock 
said  eleven ; the  vet  said,  “Oh,  the 
disgrace  of  it  all !’’  and  dropped 
his  face  into  his  beer. 

1 edged  closer. 

“Oh,  the  disgrace  of  it  all!’’ 
moaned  the  vet  going  down  once 
again  for  his  malt  and  hops  facial. 

I walked  over  to  him.  “Buck  up, 
old  man.  You’re  a veteran  you 
know.  We  vets  ju.st  don’t  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  And  never  never  in 
Senate  beer !” 

His  head  remained  submerged  in 
his  stein  of  beer. 

“Don’t  be  a hops  head,’’  I said  an- 
grily. “You  can’t  escape  the  music, 
the  Steinway!  Ha!  Ha!”  I slap- 
ped him  on  the  back,  “Steinway. 
Music.  Get  it?  That’s  a . . . ” 

This  last  must  have  got  him.  He 
came  up  snarling.  “Go  to  hell,  you 


unprintable,  illegitimate  feather 
merchant !” 

“PYather  merchant!  Feather 
merchant !”  I exclaimed,  tearing  off 
my  lapel  and  thrusting  it  under 
his  nose.  “There.  Right  there. 
See  it ! The  sixth  button  from  the 
left,  in  between  my  Dick  Tracy 
Badge  and  Orphan  Annie  Secret 
Decoder  (with  whistle,  patent 
pending.)  I’m  a veteran,  buddy, 
just  like  yourself.”  I used  my  torn 
lapel  to  wipe  a salty  tear  from  my 
eye. 


His  attitude  changed  immedi- 
ately. I could  see  he  was  sorry. 
He  apologized. 

“That’s  all  right.  Forget  it. 
I’d  offer  you  a drink,  but  all  you 
seem  to  do  is  forage  with  your 
face  in  each  flawless,  foamy,  fer- 
mentation set  before  you,”  I said, 
suddenly  feeling  a flare  for  “F” 
words. 

“You’re  a veteran,”  he  burped. 
“You’d  never  understand.  No  vet 
could.  Oh,  the  disgrace  of  it  all !” 

I waited  patiently  for  him  to  rise 
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from  his  beer,  and  begin  the  story 
I knew  was  inevitable,  if  I expect 
you  to  read  any  further. 

“My  name  is  John  Flusher,”  he 
began. 

“Well,  you  can  have  that 
changed,”  I said  cheerfully.  “You 
don’t  have  to — ” 

“No,  no.  You  don’t  understand,” 
he  cut  in  quickly.  “It’s  not  my 
name.  It’s — it’s — a woman.” 

I grunted  understandingly,  and 
busied  myself  with  tying  my  lapel 
onto  my  suit  with  a piece  of  cord. 
(It  was  a whipcord  suit.) 

“When  I was  discharged  this 
morning,”  he  continued,  “I  had  but 
one  thought  in  my  mind — 7‘evefige. 
I had  four  years  in  the  navy  be- 
hind me,  four  years  in  which  to 
plot  the  perfect  murder,  the  mur- 
der of  a man  I have  never  seen. 
B.  Arnold  is  his  name,  my  draft 
board  official.”  He  gave  a low 
growl. 

I paled,  and  then  smiled  under- 
standingly while  trying  for  “six- 
ties” with  my  jacks  on  the  bar  top. 

“Yes,  I’d  planned  well,”  he  went 
on.  “I  quickly  bought  an  automa- 
tic pistol,  a washing  machine  minus 
the  motor,  a pair  of  skis,  a sub- 
scription to  the  Neiv  Republic,  and 
this  suit.  A good  buy,  this  suit! 
Don’t  you  think?  The  salesman 
was  a friend  of  mine.  10%  off  for 
vets.  Only  $213.32.  No  button  roll. 
Slash  pockets  ...” 

“I’ve  got  slash  pockets,  too,”  I 
said,  and  quickly  cut  them  into  my 
jacket. 

“Yes,  I planned  well,  and  I felt 
confident  as  I walked  down  the 
street  toward  Local  Board  No.  6.” 
He  paused. 

I nodded  encouragement,  and  put 
16  Chicago  World’s  Series  tokens 
into  the  jukebox.  I love  you  yes  1 
do  I’ll  be  true  boop-a-doo  formed 
mood  music  while  John  told  me  of 
his  plot  against  Mr.  B.  Arnold. 

“First  I would  frighten  him,” 
he  said  with  a leer.  “First,  I 
would  give  him  such  a mental  beat- 
ing that  even  Ingrid  Bergman 
couldn’t  cure  him.  ‘Didn’t  expect 
to  see  me  again,  did  you?’  I’d  begin. 


‘Well,  here  1 am.  Say  did  you  re- 
ceive my  gifts?  That  armed  hand 
grenade?  That  loaded  Teller  mine? 
Just  dumped  them  in  the  sink  in 
time,  eh?  . . . What’s  that?  You 
say  you  can’t  understand  how  I 
was  able  to  print  your  name  and 
your  address  on  the  back  of  that 
black  widow  spider?  Strange  . . . 
By  the  way,  received  any  good 
threatening  letters  lately?  Been 
sleeping  well?’  Boy!  I was  pre- 
pared to  say  that,  and  a lot  more. 
All  snappy  stuff,  mind  you.”  He 
stopped  here  and  looked  away.  “So 
what  happens?”  he  barked.  “What 
happens?” 

“What?”  I asked,  discarding  the 
script  and  ad  libbing. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what.  I’ll  tell  you 
what.  I’m  sabotaged ! That’s  what.” 

At  this  point,  a man  in  a corner 
booth  suddenly  stood  up  on  his 
table  and  announced  loudly,  “I  am 
God.  I am  Henry  Ford.  I am 
William  Saroyan,  and  I see  a shin- 
ing light  deep  inside  the  left  ven- 
tricles of  all  you  good,  gentle,  beau- 
tiful people!”  Nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  him. 

“Ignore  him!”  I blurted  out  ex- 
citedly, disgusted  at  the'  interrup- 
tion. “So  what  happened,  al- 
ready? What  happened,  already, 
hey,  yet?  What  happened?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  happens.  I’ll 
tell  you. 

“I’ve  got  murder  in  my  heart, 
see,  as  I open  the  door  of  Local 
Board  No.  6,  the  house  of  my  neigh- 
bors, I’m  humming  Love  Thy 
Neighbor,  nonchalant-like.  I’m  ex- 
pecting to  be  face  to  face  with  that 
—BUT  NO! 

“There  behind  the  desk  sits  a 
luscious  female.  She’s  got  a pair 
of  those  come-hither  eyes,  and  an 
equal  number  of  legs  and  other  ap- 
pointments. Wow,  what  a tomato ! 

“She  coos  something  musical  and 
accompanies  it  with  one  of  those 
Big  - Boy  - aintcha  - gonna  - ease  - 
muh  - lonesomeness  looks.  Oh,  the 
disgrace  of  it  all. 

“The  rest  is  sort  of  hazy.  Long 
before  this  I’d  forgotten  what  I’d 
been  rehearsing.  After  all,  she 


wasn’t  him.  Definitely  not!  1 
imagine  I answered  some  questions 
she  asked.  I can  only  guess.  Final- 
ly she  hands  me  my  new  classifica- 
tion card,  and  I realize  with  regret 
that  our  interview  is  over.  I get  up 
to  leave.  A sudden  return  to  re- 
ality makes  me  ask  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  dear  former  board 
head,  Mr.  B.  Arnold. 

“ ‘Oh,  didn’t  you  hear?’  she  says. 
‘Mr.  Arnold  is  in  the  hospital.  It 
is  the  strangest  thing.  He’s  afraid 
to  open  packages.  Won’t  go  near 
anything  that  even  resembles  a 
package.  He’s  under  observation.’ 
“ ‘Too  bad,’  I say. 

“ ‘Too  bad,’  she  says.  ‘Well, 
that’s  all,  but  please  feel  free  to 
stop  in  here  at  any  time,  Mr.  Flush- 
er. I’m  at  your  service.’ 

“I  bumped  into  the  door,  but 
somehow  I managed  to  get  out- 
side.” 

He  sat  silent  now,  his  story  over, 
and  looked  at  me  as  though  I were 
supposed  to  say  something.  I did 
a quick  “Around  the  World”  with 
my  yo-yo,  and  came  up  with  a 
worldly  “Hmmm!” 

“Don’t  spare  me,”  he  said  then. 
“What  do  you  think?” 

I looked  him  straight  in  the  eye 
and  said  simply,  “Suicide.” 

“You’re  right,  of  course.  It’s 

(Conthuied  on  Page  11) 
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ITEL  WOLFE  DOBERT 
is  a French  instructor  in 
the  Modern  Languages 
department.  He  is  very 
popular  with  his  students  for  being 
quite  a character,  and  there  are  a 
multitude  of  funny  stories  about 
him.  But  comparatively  little  is 
known  about  his  interesting  back- 
ground. 


He  is  tall  and  thin  with  large 
expressive  hands.  There  is  still  a 
trace  of  the  military  posture  in 
him,  and  when  he  becomes  en- 
thusiastic on  a point  of  conversa- 
tion he  leans  forward  intensely  to 
speak.  The  speech  is  broken,  but 
clear,  and  nearly  always  empha- 
sized with  gestures.  To  strangers 
he  is  apt  to  be  shy  and  retiring. 


but  always  he  is  genial  and  full  of 
continental  politeness. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  best  told 
in  four  of  his  books,  the  most  re- 
cent of  which.  Convert  to  Free- 
dom, was  published  in  1940.  This 
relates  how  he  was  raised  in  Ger- 
many of  a military  family  and 
went  to  the  Potsdam  Academy 
where  he  fell  in  with  the  Nazi 
movement.  From  a Royal  Prus- 
sian Cadet  he  became  a leader  in 
Hitler’s  Storm  Troops,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Switzerland  to 
learn  the  French  language.  Here 
he  began  keeping  a diary  which  he 
has  preserved  and  which  docu- 
ments beautifully  the  slow  turn  of 
his  mind  as  he  became  aware  of 
conditions  outside  Germany.  He 
kept  it  all  through  his  travels  in 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium; and  at  the  close  of  it  there 
appears  the  simple  and  quiet  de- 
cision, “Today  I left  the  party.” 

AFTER  THAT,  HE  WROTE 
his  first  book,  A Nazi  Discovers 
France,  and  returned  home.  But 
the  events  of  1933  made  it  unsafe 
for  him  to  remain  there,  knowing 
he  was  on  the  blacklist.  On  May 
29th  of  that  year  he  made  his  last 
anti-Hitler  speech,  and  fled.  He 
learned  later  that  his  books  had 
been  burned  by  the  Nazis. 

After  more  traveling  in  Austria, 
France,  and  Italy  he  came  to 
this  country  and  lived  on  a farm 
in  Virginia  for  three  years.  When 
America  entered  the  war,  he  vol- 
unteered and  served  in  the  Rain- 
bow Division,  and  after  discharge 
from  the  services  came  to  Mary- 
land. 

Farming  is  what  he  really  likes 
to  do.  He  farmed  as  a boy.  But 
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lie  has  also  been  a flyer,  journalist, 
and  sociologist,  as  well  as  pro- 
lessor  and  soldier.  American 
weather  pleases  him,  he  says,  be- 
cause “it  is  good  weather  inter- 
rupted by  bad,  where  Europe 
weather  is  bad  weather  inter- 
rupted by  good.” 

HE  GETS  ALONG  easily  with 
students  and  Americans  in  gen- 
eral. “Americans,”  he  says,  “are 
so  friendly  and  helpful,  but  they 
don’t  know.”  In  the  war  they  had 
the  best  training  in  the  world,  but 
they  needed  more  orientation.  It  is 
shown  by  the  reaction  to  them  in 
France  and  Germany  today.  They 
are  liked  and  respected  for  what 
they  have  done,  but  it  is  also  wish- 
ed that  they  would  soon  go  home. 
“My  own  group,”  he  said,  “was 
personally  very  enlightened,  but 
other  divisions  knew  nothing  of 
what  the  war  was  for.”  The  Nazi 
movement  was  like  a bike  rider 
that  must  keep  going  to  stay  up, 
and  it  was  built  on  the  philosophy 
of  force  of  Nietzche  and  others 
that  would  never  have  solved  the 
problem  of  Europe.  That  was 
what  lead  him  to  become  a fighter 
for  international  reconciliation 
and  a united  Europe. 

He  is  much  concerned  by  the 
disappearance  from  the  radio  of 
Raymond  Swing  and  other  liberal 
commentators.  There  seems  to  be 
a surge  of  conservatism  nowadays 
and  these  liberals  should  be  heard 
for  their  different  point  of  view. 
“There  is  too  much  vogue  for  be- 
ing a practical  politician  today.  It 
is  right  for  a man  to  look  at  cur- 
rent events  with  some  vision  for 
the  future.  Hitler  was  a ‘real- 
politicker’.” 

THERE  SHOULD  BE  more 
projects  like  the  T.V.A.,  he  thinks, 
to  make  Democracy  work  better. 
“Communism  actually  is  a protest 
against  Democracy  that  it  doesn’t 
work  as  it  should.”  It  is  right 
that  we  are  firm  and  patient  with 
them,  and  that  we  use  the  dollar 
diplomacy,  but  the  American  re- 
action to  this  and  its  apathy  to  the 


whole  question  somewhat  puzzles 
him. 

American  education  also  puzzles 
him  a little  with  its  compulsory  at- 
tendance. In  Europe  there  is  a 
comprehensive  examination  over 
several  years.  “It  tends  to  develop 
more  student  responsibility.”  Nev- 
ertheless he  is  quite  serious  when 
he  says  easily,  “I  am  very  happy 
here.” 

The  End 


(Continued  from  page  !) ) 

the  only  decent  way  out.”  Sensing 
this  as  a beautiful  curtain  speech, 
he  walked  briskly  through  the 
swinging  doors  and  stepped  in 
front  of  a passing  truck  garden, 
-lohn  Flusher  was  no  more. 

1 turned  back  to  the  bar.  The 
bartender  shook  his  head.  “Now 
what  do  you  suppose  he  did  that 
for?”  he  asked. 

I swallowed  the  remains  of  my 
drink.  “A  sad  story,”  I said,  “but 
there  was  nothing  else  he  could  do. 
He  was  a vet,  and  he  didn’t  hate  his 
draft  board.  In  fact,  he  was  in 
love  with  it.  He  was  a disgrace  to 
the  name  ‘Veteran!’  Society,  and 
veterans  in  particular,  will  not  tol- 
arate  such  a break  with  custom. 
He  realized  this.  Suicide  was  in- 
evitable.” 

“Too  bad,”  clucked  the  bartend- 
er. “Too  bad.  Oh  well,  that’s  life. 
Will  you  join  me  in  a drink.  Mister, 
er.  Mister — ” 

“Mr.  Arnold,  Benedict  Arnold,” 
I said. 

The  End 


Portrait  of  A Valentine 

A gay  satin  heart  in  a wmdow — 

A stub  nose  pressed  flat  on  the  pane, 

’IHl  it  fair  seemed  his  eyes  woidd  devour 
The  dream  that  he  couldn’t  attain. 

A dream  in  lace  and  red  satin, 

A dream  that  ivas  gilded  with  gold, 

A dream  that  would  hear  her  in  splendor 
The  love  that  one  small  heart  could  hold. 

The  valentine  still  is  xvaiting 
A prince  to  carry  it  hence. 

And  a small  boy  trudges  in  sorroic — 

For  his  dream  cost  twenty -five  cents. 

June  Chance 
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INCE  this  is  supposed  to  be  a Vcdentiite’s 
Day  issue,  I felt  that .... 

....  “All  right  then,  Cosing,  you  try 
it” 

Nou'  that  February  has  rolled  around  once  again, 
I thought  that  it  would  be  nice  to  ...  . “Akers,  you 
know  I thought  of  it  first!” 

. . . . “O.K.,  then  we’ll  both  write  it.”  .... 

WE  decided  that  an  appropriate  feature  for  a 
Valentine’s  Day  issue  would  be  a survey  of  the  stu- 
dent body  concerning  some  timely  subject  co7inected 
with  that  eventful  day.  After  much  heated  debate, 
we  fincdly  decided  that  a good  question  would  be: 

HOW  DO  YOU  ASSOCIATE  MUSCULAR  CAR- 
DIAC ORGAXS  WITH  VALENTINE’S  DAY? 

Amyiing  ourselves  with  determined  looks,  pencils, 
and  journalistic  looking  yiotebooks,  we  bid  farewell 
to  our  fellow  workers  and  departed  on  our  survey. 

Our  first  encounter  was  with  OTTS  DUBOIS, 
whom  we  met  just  outside  the  Ad.  Building.  We 
presented  our  question  to  him,  paused  expectantly 
and  waited  with  pencils  poised  for  the  all  impor- 
tant first  aswer.  He  looked  us  squarely  in  the  eye, 
shook  his  head  and  spoke : 

“Kee-rist!” 

In  a small  tiled  room,  on  the  first  floor  we  discov- 
ered AL  BERMAN.  He  was  sitting  on  the  radiator 
with  his  feet  on  a wash  basin,  or  perhaps  his  feet 
were  on  the  radiator  and  he  was  sitting  on  the  basin. 
In  either  case,  he  seemed  eager  to  answer  our  ques- 
tion. “Let’s  see  ...”  He  paused.  “Bound  to  get  a 
squeeze  out  of  it,  I guess.”  This  was  much  better 
than  our  first  reply,  but  still  left  much  to  be  desired. 

On  the  way  to  the  Speech  Department  we  met 
DOLLY  BRYANT,  an  attractive  brunette  who  gave 
us  a somewhat  cool  reception.  We  told  her  our  pur- 
pose and  watched  a What’s-the-matter-with-you- 
you-crazy’er-something  look  creep  into  her  face.  Our 
question,  itself,  sent  her  fleeing  down  the  steps.  Her 
only  quotable  answer  was,  “Oh,  cut  the  comedy!” 

Undismayed,  we  journeyed  on  to  the  Speech  De- 
partment. 

We  approached  one  of  the  female  members  of 
the  S.  D.  Although  she  was  very  free  with  her 


opinions,  we  feel  that  the  Diamondback  has  pri- 
ority on  her  words.  At  her  recommendation  we 
passed  on  to  another  speech  instructor.  “With  the 
Heart,  of  course,”  said  MR.  STELL,  adding  as  an 
after-thought,  “I’m  in  the  speech  depart yyicnt.”  We 
took  this  to  explain  everything  and  headed  for  the 
door.  However,  we  were  called  back  by  a gentle- 
man with  a wild  and  yet  self-satisfied  expression. 
“Ask  yne  the  question,”  said  MR.  BRIGHAM,  wink- 
ing at  MR.  STELL.  Reluctantly,  we  asked  him. 
Leaning  back  he  winked  once  again  and  replied: 
“No.  No,  I haven’t  the  heart  to  answer.”  We  laugh- 
ed appropriately  and  departed,  ignoring  cries  of 
“We  have  another  fellow  here  who  wants  to  an- 
swer.” 

Our  next  reply  was  most  encouraging.  It  came 
from  MISS  O’ROURKE  whom  we  interrupted  in  the 
process  of  teaching  a zoology  lab.  Without  hesita- 
tion she  rattled  off  an  amazing  answer,  from  which 
we  were  able  to  salvage  this  much :“....  probably 
referring  to  a pulsatiyig  organ  of  the  blood-vascular 
system  or  perhaps  to  a blood  vessel  ynodifiecl  for  pro- 
pelling the  blood  . . . .”  A friend  of  ours,  who  we 
feel  sure  wouldn’t  mislead  us,  says  this  is  a good 
answer. 

When  we  entered  the  Ag’  Building,  we  were  greet- 
ed by  an  interesting  fellow  who  immediately  bum- 
med a cigarette.  MR.  RAPPLEYE  was  quick  to 
comment  on  our  lack  of  taste  in  cigarettes,  but  ac- 
cepted our  brand  good  naturedly.  He  was  very  sym- 
pathetic to  our  cause,  and  consequently  we  were 
brought  up  rather  short  when  he  said,  “Good  God, 
doyi’t  quote  me!”  Attempts  at  retrieving  our  ciga- 
rette proved  fruitless. 

We  interrupted  MRS.  OWENS  teaching  a Botany 
Lab,  but  nevertheless  walked  away  with,  “Heart 
flutters.  Why  bother  us  botanists?”  in  our  note- 
books. 

In  the  basement  JEAN  HOFF  tried  to  sell  us 
tickets  to  “The  Little  Foxes”  before  hearing  our 
question.  With  obvious  doubts  concerning  our 
sanity,  she  cooperated  to  the  extent  of  saying, 
“Er  ....  shooting  an  arrow  ....  er,  I don’t  know. 
What  are  they?”  After  a short  explanation  we  be- 
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took  ourselves  to  the  Engineering  Building. 

Here  we  found  one  ROLAND  BALDWIN,  indus- 
triously drawing  machinists  clamps.  He  mumbled 
something  about  “damn  those  internal  threads”  and 
then  came  out  with  “What  the  hell  are  they?  . . . . 
Beats  me.”  He  went  back  to  his  “danmed  internal 
threads”  and  we  went  on  to  ROB  FORSLUND  and 
BUD  HALLECK.  They  were  laughing,  tears 
streaming  down  their  cheeks  over  some  droll  tale 
about  an  indignant  farmer’s  daughter,  although  they 
admitted  they  should  have  been  studying  Axone- 
metric  Projection.  It  was  clear  to  us  that  they  had 
one  track  minds  when  we  heard  their  reply;  “ a 
cooperative  girl  in  your  arms  ....  heantiful  gills 
. . . . just  girls  ....  heh,  heh,  heh.” 

Our  next  contact  was  unusual  to  say  the  least. 
We  followed  the  sounds  of  persistant  hammering 
and  met  MR.  J.  M.  KING.  A member  of  gen- 
eral service,  he  was  working  on  a skylight  in  the 
Horticulture  Building.  We  attempted  to  conduct 
our  little  quiz  “from  the  floor,”  but  it  soon  devel- 
oped that  MR.  KING  was  hard  of  hearing.  We 
also  had  difficulty  in  understanding  his  words.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  ascended  a rickety  ladder  in  order  to 
reach  the  elusive  MR.  KING.  We  were  pleased  to 
find  MR.  KING’S  sluggish  tones  were  caused  by  a 
mouthful  of  3 penny  nails.  We  steadied  ourselves 
against  a flimsy  support  and  asked,  “In  what  way 
do  you  associate  muscular  cardiac  organs  with  Val- 
entine’s Day?”  He  spit  out  two  of  the  nails  and  be- 
gan: “That  is  a question,  buddy  ....  muscular  ko- 
diak  organs  ....  damned,  if  yon  ain’t  got  me,  buddy 
. . . . muscular  kodiak  organs  . ...  be  damned  if  1 
know  that,  buddy.”  We  knew  the  interview  was  at  a 
close  when  he  put  the  nails  back  in  his  mouth,  so  we 
took  our  leave. 

Following  the  call  of  the  chickens,  we  sped  on  to 
the  Poultry  Building.  We  passed  rapidly  through 
the  halls  acutely  aware  that  there  were  chickens 
nearby.  No  likely  prospects  presented  themselves, 
so  we  were  only  too  happy  to  leave. 

The  fresh  air  smelled  good.  A rumor  that  pre- 
war egg  nog  ice  cream  (with  raisins)  was  available 
led  us  on  to  the  Dairy.  Surrounding  several  dishes 


of  ice-cream  (not  egg-nog)  wei'e  MARY  SHOCK- 
LEY  and  TANIA  PERRY.  Our  entrance  incited 
several  nervous  giggles,  but  we  ignored  them  and 
presented  our  problem.  They  were  loquacious  if 
nothing  else:  “(giggle)  ....  what  do  you  mean? 
• • • • (uWf/le)  ....  he’s  kidding  ....  hum  . . . . 
(giggle)  ....  valentine  cards  ....  (pronounced  gig- 
gles) . ...  Is  that  what  you  mean?  ....  You  notice 
spring  is  here  ....  (giggles)  . ...  If  you  kyiow  tvhat 
I mean  ....  (more  giggles).” 

We  giggled  farewell  and  headed  for  the  Armory 
so  that  we  might  obtain  the  military  and  athletic 
viewpoints. 

We  came  upon  our  first  athlete,  JERRY  SMITH 
working  up  a sweat  over  a stiff  game  of  ping-pong. 
He  pinged  when  he  should  have  ponged  and  then 
answered:  "Wait’ll  I get  the  dictionary  ....  You’re 
not  taking  this  down?  ....  You  stinkers  ....  No 
comment.” 

We  beat  an  indignant  retreat. 

We  went  upstairs.  A group  of  fellows  in  long 
underwear  and  Buck  Rogers-like  helmets  turned  out 
to  be  the  wrestling  team.  We  untangled  a grateful 
TOM  RAMONDI  and  listened  to  a short,  discon- 


nected soliloquy:  “What  the  hell  are  muscular  car- 
diac organs?  ....  terrific  question  though!  . . . . 
muscular  cardiac  organs  ....  goddam  ....  muscular 
cardiac  organs  ....  in  what  way  ....  they  both  re- 
fer to  strength  ....  symbol  of  love  ....  7 love  you.” 


We  “embraced  manfully”  and  set  sail  for  the 
Old  Line  Office.  On  the  way  we  bumped  into  SGT. 
NORRIS  and  obtained  a curt,  “Nix,  that’s  too  deep 
for  me.” 

Removing  the  semesters  accumulation  of  DBK’s 
and  notices,  we  found  the  face  of  VERNON  ELY 
peering  at  us.  This  face  was  replaced  in  rapid 
order  by  those  of  JACK  JONES  and  BERNARD 
WILLIAM  SPALDING.  MR.  SPALDING  volun- 
teered to  answer  on  behalf  of  the  trio.  “Well, 
lemme  see  ....  The  heart  represents  love  ....  It’s 
a fascinating  affair,  fascinating  ....  Brings  boy 
and  girl  closer  ....  What  day  is  Valentine’s,  by  the 
way?” 

SAY,  WHAT  DAY  IS  VALENTINE’S? 
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1.  Here  we  have  four  lads  of  Delta  Sig  sans 
one  table.  John  Schaefle,  Wayne  Brubaker,  Ted 
Krug,  and  Jack  Houck  are  frat  brothers  of  the 
photographer,  which  goes  to  show  that  Bridge 
is  thicker  than  you  think  it  is. 

2.  At  Sigma  Kappa  they  do  things  differ- 
ently, and  it  gets  pretty  hot  after  a while.  Judy 
Harris,  Louellen  Vrahiotes,  and  Mrs.  Sarner, 
the  housemother  are  madly  tossing  cards  while 
Katy  Foster  sits  enrapt. 

.3.  These  three  smiling  coeds  are  Doris  Papen- 


forth,  Doris  Burkey  and  Susi  Greene.  They  are 
signaling  to  Jerry  Kloch  that  it’s  his  bid  and  the 
cokes  are  all  gone. 

4.  Meanwhile,  the  DBK  staff  is  racing 
against  a deadline  as  Mary  Schlens,  Pat  Libby, 
George  Cheely  and  Mark  Coplin  thrash  out  an 
editorial  problem. 

5.  In  the  Dairy  building  Betty  Compton  is 
thinking  about  three  diamonds,  while  Kenneth 
Wilson,  Ken  Emory,  and  Lew  Whitworth  attempt 
to  keep  their  minds  on  the  game. 


Bridge  Bridge  Bridge  Bridge  Bridge 
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SOME  PROFESSORS  ARE 
DRY  and  terse.  Some  professors 
snarl  and  rave.  Some  professors 
hate  their  work.  Some  professors 
act  as  though  they  never  have  any 
fun  any  more — or  as  though  they 
never  did.  But  then  there  is  Dr. 
Bamford,  professor  of  Botany, 
who  distributed  to  his  disciples  a 
poem  which  proves  to  us  that  he 
wants  his  students  to  like  what  he 
likes  and  he  evidently  likes  what 
he  is  teaching ! Here  is  the  poem : 

THE  USES  OF  BOTANY 

There  should  he  no  monotony 

In  studying  your  botany; 

It  helps  to  train  and  spur  the 
brain — 

Unless  you  haven’t  gotany. 

It  teaches  you — does  botany — 

To  knorv  the  plants  and  spotany, 
And  learn  just  ivhy  they  live  and 
die, 

In  case  you  plant  or  potany. 

You  learn  from  reading  botany 

Of  ivoolly  plants  and  cottony 
That  groiv  on  earth,  and  what 
they’re  worth. 

And  ivhy  some  spots  have  not- 
any. 

You  sketch  the  plants,  in  botany. 

You  learn  to  chart  and  plotany. 
Like  corn,  or  oats.  You  jot  down 
notes 

If  you  knotv  hoiv  to  jotany. 

Your  time,  if  you’ll  allotany. 

Will  teach  you  hoxv  and  whatany 
Old  plant  or  tree  can  do  or  be. 

And  that’s  the  use  of  botany! 


NOTE  TO  REVOLUTIONISTS 

A glove  on  the  hand  is  worth  six 
pairs  in  the  drawer.  Foundation  of 
many  a graceful  gesture — it’s  prac- 
tically foolhardy  to  go  without 
gloves,  especially  when  they’re  such 
conversation  pieces. 

— From  “Intermission  Time” 
printed  in  program  for  Na- 
tional Theatre,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

First  “Fh'st  Nighter” : “Really, 
Elsa,  you’re  such  a clever  conver- 
sationalist.” 

Second  “First  Nighter,”  while 
gracefully,  ever  so  gracefully,  en- 
twining her  arms  about  her  neck 
with  little  fingers  extended : “Well, 
w'ho  wouldn’t  be,  my  dear!  I’m 
wearing  my  short-short,  just  about 
wristbone  length,  velvety  black 
suede  gloves,  tailored  to  fit  each  of 
my  sixteen  bird-like  fingers. 
REALLY,  they’re  the  talk  of, the 
town !” 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PLEASED 
to  note  that  love  has  found  its  way 
in  even  such  an  incongruous  insti- 
tution as  our  own  magazine.  In  the 
mails,  we  recently  received  the  so- 
cial notice  that  two  of  the  founding 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  vener- 
able heritage  were  married  on  De- 
cember 13th:  Jerome  Hardy  and 
Betty  St.  Clair.  Mr.  Hardy,  is 
seems,  was  editor  in  1940  and  Miss 
St.  Clair  in  ’41.  This  reestablishes 
our  faith  in  the  powers  of  Cupid 
sufficiently  to  venture  the  bold 
opinion  that  at  least  half  the  fu- 
ture married  people  will  be  men, 
and  the  other  half  women — an 
opinion  which  caused  us  no  small 
amount  of  deliberation. 

Another  note  we  were  pleased  to 
hear  was  the  publication  of  a vol- 
ume of  poems  by  Cecil  R.  Martin, 
another  Old  Line  graduate.  After 
this  issue  we  are  going  over  to  the 
poultry  building  and  crow  some 
ourselves. 


WHILE  WALKING  THROUGH 
COLLEGE  Park  we  saw  an  in- 
teresting inscription  which  we 
pa.ss  on  for  whatever  it  is  worth. 
The  garage  doors  of  one  home 
were  left  wide  open  with  the 
car  out  and  on  the  back  wall  of 
said  garage  was  painted  in  flaming 
white  letters  the  following  in.struc- 
tions:  “Release  clutch  before  start- 
ing.” Some  day  when  we  have 
more  time  we  are  going  down  and 
get  the  story  behind  this. 

IN  LOOKING  UP  SOME- 
THING to  say  about  Valentine’s 
Day  we  found  that  in  some 
sections  of  England,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  eat  a certain  kind  of 
bun  made  with  caraway  seeds 
or  currants.  At  Rutland  these  are 
called  shittles ; in  some  places  they 
contain  plums  and  are  called  plum 
shittles.  In  Rutland  these  buns 
have  been  given  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  town  on  St.  Valentine’s 
Day  for  hundreds  of  years.  In  Der- 
byshire the  girls  used  to  look 
through  the  keyhole  early  on  the 
morning  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day  and 
if  they  saw  only  a single  object  or 
Ijerson  they  would  remain  unmar- 
ried all  year  long.  How^ever,  if  two 
or  more  objects  or  persons  were 
seen,  they  were  sure  to  have  a 
sweetheart  soon.  In  Sicily,  a girl 
stands  at  her  window  for  a half 
hour  before  the  sun  rises. 

■American  girls,  we  think,  should 
be  thankful  that  we  do  not  have 
such  an  energetic  conception  of 
Valentine’s  Day. 


Smoe  gets  a new  slant  on  life! 
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The  tcisif'id  Scandinavian  asked  so  little  of 
the  man  at  the  bus  stop — and  pet  so  much. 


Zncou4ite^ 


|HROUGHOUT  any  day  many  fascinating 
^incidents  occur;  many  of  them  pass  be- 
ifore  the  ending  of  the  day,  yet  some  few 
|remain  like  unforgettable  dreams.  Each 
of  these  memories  builds  a mold  peculiar  to  us. 


On  one  of  the  late  winter’s  precocious  days  some- 
thing happened  to  me.  It  was  during  a long,  long 
period  of  waiting  for  transportation ; those 
moments  when  you  idle  in  misty  meditation  of  past 
glories  or  future  flagrancies.  either  wished  for  and 
not  dared,  or  dared  with  unwished  for  consequences, 
when  it  happened  to  me.  I was  annoyingly  con- 
scious of  being  stared  at.  My  thoughts  exited  to 
another  world,  and  I flew  upon  a strained  cogita- 
tion of  why  I should  feel  so  haunted.  A porten- 
tious  uneasiness  grasped  me  and  I forced  a casual 
glance  to  the  right,  nothing;  then  to  the  left — there 
he  was.  He  looked  directly  into  my  eyes,  and  there 
I saw  mirrored  my  own  doubt.  I recognized  the 


"Say,  haven’t  ive  been  pinned  sometime?” 


By  Chris  Bjerknes 

awkwardness  and  embarrassment  of  his  counte- 
nance and  immediately  responded  with  a smile.  The 
empty  feeling  of  needing  help  and  not  knowing 
where  to  look  is  easily  ascribed  to  strangers  in 
any  town. 

There  he  stood,  medium  build,  brown  hair  dab- 
bed with  the  paints  of  age,  the  silver  blending 
softly  with  the  light  grey  of  his  eyes.  His  eyes 
were  covered  by  bushy  brows  with  the  visible 
break  between  escaping  as  a nose.  There  he  stood, 
powerfully  helpless. 

HE  WALKED  GOOD  NATUREDLY  toward  me, 
a smile  worn  gently,  as  a person  would  carry  his 
best  hat  carefully  in  his  hand.  He  questioned  me 
apologetically  about  the  zoo,  and  then  remained. 
’Ibe  weather  afforded  another  excuse  for  brief 
indifferent  noises,  and  we  gathered  momentum 
with  trivialities.  The  voice  spoke  with  the  soft 
sing-song  of  the  Scandinavian  language.  It  was 
not  altogether  distinguishable,  but  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  the  ear.  He  continually  turned  the  right 
half  of  his  face  toward  me.  I noticed  his  fair 
face,  but  failed  to  recognize  anything-^at  all.  He 
jockeyed  about  for  position.  He  was  like  a child  who 
smiles  with  the  bottom  lip  when  a front  tooth  has 
been  pulled. 

A BUS  WAS  FAINTLY  outlined  by  the  fog  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  taxis.  I walked  over  to  the 
bus  stop  and  waited.  I was  doggedly  followed  by 
my  stranger  friend.  As  he  turned  to  see  the  on- 
coming bus,  I became  horrified.  The  entire  left 
side  of  his  face  was  a livid  red,  distorted  into  a 
ghastly  lump  of  swollen  flesh.  A yellow  viscus  fluid 
txuded  from  his  ear  and  the  medicinal  salve  was 
sickening. 

He  gripped  my  arm  firmly,  but  friendly,  and 
asked  entreatingly,  “Do  you  find  it  just  too  much 
to  take?”  I was  overwhelmed.  It  was  the  most 
repulsive  growth  I’d  ever  seen.  How  could  I say, 
“No,  I hardly  noticed,”  when  my  bowels  were 
grumbling,  and  my  throat  ached  from  the  sight? 
I couldn’t,  I wouldn’t ! He  had  no  right  to  force 
me  to  answer.  I must  tell  him  to  keep  that  glob 
of  horror  away  from  me.  But  I lied. 

The  End 
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Howard  Rymland  is  wearing  the  topcoat  which  is 
favored  above  all  others  at  America’s  leading  univer- 
sities— a free-hanging  brown  herringbone  tweed 
box  coat  with  welt  seams.  Fine  in  quality,  it’s  right 
in  town  or  on  the  campus.  It  tops  olf  Howard’s  Shet- 
land sports  jacket,  his  rust  knit  tie  and  his  famous 
British  “Daks”,  the  trousers  so  popular  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  The  topcoat  is  $75,  the  sports 
jacket  $55,  the  “Daks”  $25,  at  Saltz  F Street,  1341 
F Street  Northwest  in  Washington. 


& 
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^ecdU 

Blv  Slw^llv  Akerj^ 


The  (iiifhor  of  “Wilbur’s  Re- 
venge’’ retinois  in  this  issue 
with  ihe  antics  of  a student 
u'Jio  never  enrolled. 


XCRUCIATINGLY  cold 
was  the  night;  so  cold 
that  even  the  Key  bird 
was  silent.  All  of  College 
Park  was  safely  inside  away  from 
the  cold  winter  winds.  The  sta- 
dium press  -box  was  cold  and  bare, 
the  parked  cars  were  still  and  bare, 
the  sorority  fire-escapes  were  black 
and  bare,  and  inside  the  sorority 
girls  were  smiling  and  . . . getting 
ready  for  bed. 

It  was  a fit  night  for  neither  man 
nor  Delahunt.  All  the  College  Park 
collegiates  were  busily  preparing 
for  bed.  In  Annie  A,  the  coeds 
were  slipping  into  their  night- 
gowns and  jumping  into  bed,  in 
Sylvester  Hall  the  vets  were  put- 
ting on  their  G.I.  longies  and  jump- 
ing into  bed,  and  down  on  College 
Avenue  the  smiling  sorority  girls 
were  also  jumping  into  bed.  The 
fraternity  men  were  in  Washing- 
ton at  a convention  and  not  ex- 
pected home  until  late. 

Yes,  College  Park  was  going  to 
bed.  One  by  one  the  lights  blinked 
out  until  all  that  remained  burning 
were  the  ones  at  the  Little  Tav- 
ern, two  on  the  third  floor  of  Cal- 
vert, one  in  the  basement  of  Mag- 
gie B,  five  in  VB-III,  one  in  the 
men’s  room  at  Romany,  three  in  the 
Tri-Delt  house,  one  in  the  Tippet 


Building  . . . Well,  anyway,  most  of 
the  lights  had  blinked  out. 

The  streets  and  roads  were  de- 
serted. Throughout  the  campus  the 
only  sounds  were  the  wind  in  the 


pines  by  the  library  and  the  snor- 
ing of  an  asthmatic  senior  in  Dorm 
F.  But  out  on  the  road  that  winds 
from  the  Tick  Tock  East  to  Ann 
Arundel,  a lonely,  and  incidentally 
cold,  figure  was  trudging. 

Hannibal  was  coming  to  Mary- 
land. Yes,  he  was  a week  late,  but 
he  was  coming  anyway.  He  had 
always  dreamed  of  coming  to 
Maryland  and  now  he  was  coming. 
{Ed  note:  coming,  that  is.) 

The  trip  had  been  a trying  one. 
He  had  left  home  ten  days  before 
with  the  fullest  intentions  of  arriv- 
ing at  Maryland  in  time  to  register. 
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But  alas,  he  had  not  reckoned  with 
Baltimore.  How  could  he  have 
foreseen  the  perils  of  East  Balti- 
more Street  with  its  Miami  Club, 
Oasis,  Eight-o-clock  and  all  the 
rest?  Also  the  blonde  from  Forest 
Park  had  hardly  been  anticipated. 

THE  PLEASURES  of  Baltimore 
had  quickly  led  (or  perhaps  chas- 
ed) him  to  Washington,  and  here 
too  he  had  been  lured  away  from 
Maryland  and  registration.  He  met 
a very  coy  government  secretary 
and  for  the  next  three  days  he  had 
tried.  Yes,  the  trip  had  been  a 
trying  one. 

But  now  here  was  Maryland ; 
perhaps  a little  dark,  perhaps  a lit- 
tle cold,  and  maybe  even  a little 
overrated,  but  nevertheless,  Mary- 
land. He  shifted  the  five  suitcases 
and  his  tennis  racket  to  his  other 
shoulder  and  trudged  on. 

The  pale  moonlight  disclosed 
Ann  Arundel  in  full  view  and  it 
was  here  that  Hannibal  directed  his 
steps.  He  laid  the  five  suitcases 
and  his  tennis  racket  on  the  ground 
and  pulled  from  his  pocket  a worn 
and  beer-stained  folder  entitled 
“Maryland  University,  the  school 
of  the  future.”  He  thumbed  past 
the  pictures  of  the  swimming  pool 
(“to  be  completed  soon”),  the  new 
stadium  (“ready  by  fall  of  ’47”), 
and  to  the  new  girls’  dorms  (“prac- 
tically finished  by  summer”)  ^ but 
he  could  not  find  a picture  of  the 
imposing  structure  which  confront- 
ed him. 

Hannibal  gazed  long  and  hard  at 
the  stately  building,  searching  for 
some  clue  as  to  its  identity.  Finally 
he  turned  and  looked  out  over  the 
campus.  There  it  was — Maryland 
University — minus  of  course  the 
new  girls’  dorms,  swimming  pool, 
and  new  stadium.  It  stood  hushed 
and  cold  in  the  moonlight.  Hanni- 
bal shivered  and  thought,  and 
thought  and  shivered.  Why  should 
one  building  be  placed  so  far  above 
the  others  unless  . . . unless  . . . yes, 
that  was  it.  This  must  be  the  Ad- 
ministration Building. 

He  turned,  shivered  a little,  pick- 
ed up  his  five  bags  and  the  tennis 
racket,  and  started  up  the  stairs. 


He  wondered  idly  if  the  Director  of 
Admissions  were  still  in  his  office, 
but  decided  that  in  any  case  it 
would  be  warm  inside.  He  opened 
the  door  and  entered.  All  was  still. 
A light  was  burning  in  one  corner 
and  beside  it  a night  watchman  and 
a dirty  stray  cat  were  sleeping 
soundly. 

SUDDENLY  AN  ELDERLY 
huly  appeared  clad  in  a heavy  pur- 
ple bathrobe.  “Thank  heavens 
you’ve  come,”  she  cried  rushing 
towards  him. 

“Oh,  it  was  nothing,”  said  Han- 
nibal amazed  at  this  sudden  hospi- 
tality. 

“The  pipe  broke  just  as  we  were 
going  to  bed,”  said  the  lady  grab- 
bing his  arm  and  leading  him  down 
a long  corrior. 

“Oh,”  said  Hannibal,  “the  pipe.” 

“Yes,  dear  boy,  the  pipe,  and 
you’ve  come  all  this  way  to  fix  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Hannibal,  “to  be 
quite  honest,  I . . . ” 

“Don’t  be  modest,’  said  the  lady, 
“it’s  men  like  you  that  keep  the 
University  running.” 


“Stop  it  please,”  said  Hannibal 
beginning  to  choke  up  a little. 

They  mounted  a flight  of  stairs 
and  entered  a small  room.  Imme- 
diately Hannibal  felt  warm.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  standing  in  hot  water. 
In  fact,  it  was  hot  water — all  the 
way  up  over  his  shoes. 

“There  seems  to  be  a little  water 


0)1  the  tloo)',”  he  said  conver.sation- 
ally. 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  lady,  “it’s 
been  there  for  over  three  hours  and 


Smoe  goes  out  on  a limb! 


now  you’re  here  to  fix  it,  you  dear 
boy !” 

She  leaned  over  and  kissed  him 
firmly  on  the  cheek.  Hannibal 
jumped. 

“Cut  that  out!”  he  screamed, 
but  the  lady  had  gone  shutting  the 
door  behind  her.  Hannibal  put 
down  his  five  suitcases  and  the  ten- 
nis racket  and  looked  about  him. 

There  in  front  of  him  was  a very 
ordinary  looking  radiator  from 
which  water  was  dripping  in  an 
unending  stream.  The  rest  of  the 
room  contained  a bureau,  desk, 
chair,  bed.  and  . . and  . . . Hanni- 
bal looked  again.  There  was  some- 
body in  the  bed ! 

HE  FORGOT  THE  radiator  and 
turned  toward  the  somebody  who 
was  beginning  to  twist  restlessly. 

“It’s  O.K.,  fellow,”  he  said, 
“there  seems  to  have  been  a slight 
mixup,” 

“Fella,  hell !”  screamed  a shrill 
feminine  voice,  and  Hannibal  had 
a sudden  vision  of  amber  tresses, 
cold  cream,  and  a white  nightgown 
— all  emerging  from  beneath  the 
bedclothes. 

“How  are  ya?”  he  stammered 
weakly  trying  to  force  a smile. 

“What  in  hell  have  you  done  to 
the  floor!”  said  the  girl  (yes,  it 
was  a girl),  pulling  the  bedclothes 
about  her. 

“Nothin’,”  replied  Hannibal, 


edging  nearer  the  door. 

“Come  back  here!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Siddown.” 

“Yes’m.” 

“What’s  your  name?” 
“Hannibal.” 

“That’s  a helluva  name.” 
“Yes’m.” 

“Is  that  all  you  can  say?” 
“Yes’m.” 

“Then,  shuddup!” 

“Yes’m.” 

Hannibal  was  confused.  This 
was  most  definitely  not  the  office 
of  the  Director  of  Admissions,  yet 
somehow  he  was  glad  it  wasn’t.  He 
wondered  what  Freud  would  do 
now. 


— LJi-JLJLij- 


‘That  Joe  . . . never  aronnd 
when  yon  need  him” 


The  figure  in  the  cold  cream  was 
still  eyeing  him  reproachfully. 

“You’re  no  plumber.” 

“I  didn’t  say  I was.” 

“Then  what  the  hell  are  you 
doin’  here?” 


“I’m  wondering  that  myself,” 
sighed  Hannibal  as  he  felt  the 
water  rising  over  his  socks.  He 
saw  his  te7inis  racket  fioating  slow- 
ly out  of  sight  under  the  bed.  He 
fell  on  his  knees  in  the  water  and 
began  groping  under  the  bed  for 
the  racket. 


^ , 'Cl 
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‘‘Copyhifi?  . . . Who’s  copying?” 


“You’re  not  even  the  plumber’s 
son.” 

“No.” 

“LET’S  FORGET  THE  RACK- 
ET, shall  we?”  said  a soft  voice  by 
his  ear. 

“How’s  that?”  said  Hannibal 
hitting  his  head  on  the  side  of  the 
bed. 

“I  said  ‘let’s  forget  the  racket’,” 
purred  the  same  soft  voice,  and 
Hannibal  suddenly  felt  long,  warm 
fingers  running  through  his  hair. 

“I’m  afraid  you  won’t  find  any- 
thing,” he  said  proudly,”  I knocked 
that  out  with  Kreml  two  months 
ago.” 

“Let’s  not  talk,”  whispered  the 
suddenly  amorous  creature  edging 
closer  and  grabbing  his  hand. 

“I’d  better  get  that  racket,”  said 
Hannibal  as  he  felt  sweat  breaking 
out  on  his  forehead. 

“Forget  the  racket,”  said  the 
soft  and  somehow  authoritative 
voice. 

“O.K.,”  murmured  Hannibal  . . . 

(Ed.  Note:  The  foregoing  dots  are 
a device  used  by  most  modern  nov- 
elists to  indicate  a sequence  in  the 
story  which  would  not  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Boston.) 

Suddenly  voices  were  heard  in 
the  hall : 

“ . . . and  you  say  he’s  not  even 
the  plumber’s  son?” 

“No,  ma’m!” 

“Well!” 

“I’d  better  go  now,”  said  Hanni- 
bal. 

The  steps  were  coming  closer. 
Hannibal  grabbed  his  tennis  racket 
as  it  floated  by  the  bureau,  picked 
up  the  five  suitcases,  opened  the 
window,  and  jumped  . . . 

Yes.  the  streets  and  roads  were 
deserted.  But  out  on  the  lonely 
road  that  winds  West  from  Ann 
Arundel  to  the  Tick  Tock,  a lonely 
and  cold  figure  was  trudging. 

Hannibal  was  leaving  Maryland. 

The  End 
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Atam  <mxi 

The  work  ru  (lect)‘07iics  and  research  hi  siiper- 
sonics, 

Leaves  me  quite  as  baffled  as  can  he. 

Bat  the  study  of  the  sexes  is  a thing  that  really 
vexes, 

And  that’s  research  that  1 enjoy,  you  see. 

I K'oidd  rather  have  the  habit  of  a spring-enjoy- 
ing rabbit 

Than  be  a great  instructor  or  a prof. 

And  I’d  take  no  great  remorse  in  some  social 
intercoursin’ 

Though  yon  may  laugh  in  wonderment  or 
scoff’. 

To  yon  Ihe  modern  student,  my  advice  is, 
“Yon  be  prudent!” 

.And  take  a little  interest  in  the  arts. 

The  secret  I’m  divulgin’  is  for  you  to  start  in- 
dulgin’ 

And  break  a couple  dozen  female  hearts. 

Gene  Klavan 


SOMETHING  NEW 
HAS  BEEN  ADDED  AT 

7410  BALTIMORE  BLVD.* 
THE  BLILDING 

Come  On  Down 

'h  'Ua^Uit4f,  Qnill 


'1 
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AST  month,  we  went  down  to  see  the 
Dream  Boy  in  production.  There  were 
about  twenty  people  sitting  around  a semi- 
circle in  the  class  room.  In  the  middle  were 
four  characters  reading  lines  from  their  scripts. 
One  boy  was  about  to  shoot  another  with  an  imagi- 
nary gun,  and  he  paused  and  looked  up  from  his' 
script  for  the  entrance  that  was  supposed  to  occur 
here.  A chair  fell  over,  and  somebody  said,  “Where’s 
the  FBI  man?” 

Bill  Kyriakys  got  up  from  where  he  was  sitting 
to  interrupt.  “I  want  you  to  read  for  dialogue  and 
lines  tonight,”  he  said.  “We’re  not  staging  now; 
just  reading  for  lines.” 

He  sat  down  again  and  went  into  a huddle  with  a 
boy  in  a grey  coat.  The  FBI  man  was  produced 
and  the  scene  went  on.  A nice  looking  boy  with 
blond  wavy  hair  was  being  saved  by  the  law,  and 
presently  he  stopped  again  to  ask,  “Is  this  where  the 
reporters  come  in?” 

Kyriakys  was  on  his  feet  again  and  they  were 
all  asking  questions. 

“Oh!  You  mean  you  want  the  audience  to  get  a 
large  charge  out  of  it.” 

“You  mean  like  that?” 

“Now  how  do  you  want  this?  Like  last  night?” 

“Not  so  disparagingly.  It’s  a transition,  like.” 

Turmoil  was  settled  again  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors got  up  to  get  things  going.  Let’s  set  up  now  for 
scene  three,”  he  said.  “Let’s  see,  we  have  Carol, 
Tyrone,  Hildegaard,  and  ‘Rebel’.”  He  motioned 
them  on.  “Just  get  up  and  come  into  the  scene.” 
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Bv  Willhiiii  l^akoitiaii 


KYRIAKYS  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  and 
came  back  to  talk  with  us.  “It’s  only  the  second 
night  of  rehearsal,”  he  said.  “That’s  why  every- 
thing looks  so  slow.”  He  was  worried  about  exams ; 
they  were  taking  up  everybody’s  time  and  cutting  in 
hard  on  the  schedule.  “That’s  why  we  have  three 
directors,”  he  said.  “So  if  one  is  out,  the  others  can 
take  over.” 

He  pointed  out  the  leads  to  us.  Fred  Wiebel 
plays  a veteran  in  Md.  U. ; Maria  Bulani  is  a New 
York  reporter.  “She  has  a nice  voice,”  he  said 
“Everything  is  original.  The  writing,  the  music, 
the  lyrics.  All  the  cast  are  veterans.  Except  a 
couple  of  the  girls,  of  course.  You  probably  can’t 
get  the  effect  of  the  stage  in  here.  We  can’t  get  the 
Ag  Auditorium  tonight  because  the  Footlight  club 
has  it.” 

The  plans  are  to  have  opening  night  on  the  18th 
of  this  month.  Admission  will  be  by  veteran’s  card 
and  all  costs  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Veteran’s 
Club.  After  that  there  may  be  a tour  of  the  Red 
Cross  clubs.  Arrangements  are  being  made,  and 
even  copyrights  are  being  looked  into. 

The  scene  began  bi'eaking  up  again  and  people 
were  putting  on  their  coats  to  go  home.  We  were 
introduced  to  Jim  Robinson  and  Irvin  Udoff,  two  of 
the  co-authors  and  directors.  They  spoke  about  the 
trouble  of  collaborating.  They  would  get  a scene  all 
written  and  find  something  in  the  lyrics  that 
wouldn’t  jive  with  it.  Some  scenes  took  eight  or 


At  a backstu(je  interview  with  the  Veterans’ 
Club  shoiv,  our  onthor-editor  meets  talent  we 
all  should  know. 


nine  rewrites.  “All  the  dialogue  is  just  a bridge  be- 
tween the  songs,”  Kyriakys  said.  “It  doesn’t  need 
puns  and  cracks  about  Zal  or  Uelahunt.  That  stuff 
is  passe.” 

THE  HEROINE  WAS  leaning  over  a piano  sing- 
ing one  of  the  lead  songs.  “That’s  Lennie  Gross- 
man  playing.  He  wTote  all  the  music.  Nice,  isn’t  it? 
That’s  the  feature  song.  Dream  Boy.”  Lennie  called 
to  Robinson  across  the  floor,  “Listen,  I’m  going  to 
have  to  take  that  bridge  down  for  Molly  on  her  num- 
ber. It’ll  sound  like  this  now.” 

He  played  it  through  and  nobody  seemed  to  notice 
the  difference.  “See,”  he  said.  Robinson  began  talk- 
ing with  him  about  the  music  and  he  talked  wildly 
back  to  him.  “That’s  one  of  my  best  steals,”  he 
said  and  smiled.  “What  the  hell.  Rogers  and  Hart 
take  months  to  write  a show,  and  they’re  good !” 

Udoff  showed  us  a copy  of  the  lyrics  to  go  wfith  the 
music.  “Gene  Klavan  is  writing  the  lyrics,”  he  said. 
“They’re  really  tricky.”  Udoff  was  carrying  a paper 
with  a list  of  things  to  remember,  and  a folio  of  the 
script  that  was  about  two  inches  thick. 

“How’  do  you  like  it?”  he  asked.  We  said  we 
thought  the  talent  looked  pretty  good,  and  subtly 
dropped  the  hint  that  we’d  like  to  meet  the  heroine. 
After  a lot  of  hazy  talk  and  introductions  we  got 
around  to  that,  and  found  out  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  that  she  had  been  working  for  the  Old 
Line  since  September.  Therewith  we  decided  all 
interviewing  had  gone  far  enough. 
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The  facts  and  figures  of  how 
St.  Valentine’s  Day  came  to 
be. 


“Won't 


Bv  Don  Mfirtimer 


Roses  are  red, 

Violets  are  blue, 

Mary’s  are  pink, 

I know,  I just  saiv  them  on  the  line. 

3 runs. that  gay  old  Val- 
entine rhyme  that  as 
ehildren  we  would  scrawl 
hundreds  of  times  on 
hand-made  valentines. 
Then  on  the  back  we  would  print, 
“Froyn  Guess  Whom?”  We  were 


smart  kids,  even  in  those  days. 
For  weeks  Miss  Frobisher,  the 
teacher,  would  have  us  cutting  lit- 
tle red  hearts  out  of  the  borders  of 
Time  magazines  and  pasting  them 
onto  some  hunks  of  old  wall  paper 
that  we’d  brought  from  home.  At 
the  party  that  afternoon  our  “val- 
entine” would  draw  out  of  a box 
the  art- work  meant  just  for  her. 
What  gay  times  they  were! 


our  little 


Little  did  we  realize  when  we 
did  this  that  we  were  merely  fol- 
lowing an  old  Roman  custom.  The 
pagan  Romans  performed  the  same 
act  in  their  feast  of  Lupercalia 
held  in  honor  of  the  gods  Juno  and 
Pan.  Their  custom  consisted  of 
typing  names  of  young  maidens  on 
slips  of  paper  and  putting  all  the 
slips  into  a large  urn.  A Roman 
youth  would  draw  out  a name, 
and  the  one  he  picked  became 
his  partner  for  the  duration  of 
the  festivities.  Week-end  parties 
are  perhaps  another  outgrowth  of 
this  custom. 


“Miss  Johnson,  I expect  your  complete  confidence” 


With  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Church  tried  to  elimi- 
nate all  these  pagan  rites.  The  peo- 
ple however  had  become  so  used  to 
the  ritual  of  their  various  holidays 
and  feasts  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  do  away  with  them  en- 
tirely. Pope  Golasius  of  Rome  in 
496  A.D.  got  around  this  very 
smoothly.  He  simply  substituted 
the  names  of  Saints  for  those  of 
the  old  gods.  St.  Valentine,  killed 
by  the  Romans  on  a hill  where  once 
stood  an  altar  to  Pan  received  the 
honor  for  February  14th.  The  as- 
sociation of  St.  Valentine  with  the 
lovers’  festival  was  therefore  pure- 
ly accidental.  And  to  think  of  all 
the  abuse  heaped  on  that  poor 
man’s  head  since ! 
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AKOUl  ST.  VALENTINE  him- 
.self  there  is  plenty  of  mystery  and 
confusion,  because  not  one,  but 
three  are  recorded.  One  preached 
in  Rome,  and  another  officiated  as 
the  Bishop  of  Terni.  They  were 
both  martyred  about  the  same 
period  and  buried  in  the  Flaminian 
way.  Little  is  known  of  these  two 
saints,  and  even  less  is  known  of 
the  third  one:  a definite  case  for 
Lloyd  C.  Douglas  to  work  on. 

Valentine’s  Day  in  literature  is 
mentioned  by  Chaucer  and  Shakes- 
peare and  many  old  customs  and 
superstitions  have  come  down  to 
us.  One  old  saying  claimed  that  if 
snowdrops  were  brought  into  the 
house  before  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
the  single  women  of  that  house 
would  remain  unmarried  all  year. 
Take  heed,  all  you  coeds!  In  Der- 
byshire a belief  held  that  if  a maid 
would  run  around  the  church 
twelve  times  at  midnight,  repeat- 
ing: 

“I  soiv  hempseed,  hempseed  I so2v 
He  that  loves  me  best  come  after 
me  noiv,” 

she  would  be  sure  to  see  her  future 
husband.  Another  superstition 
among  rural  people  contended  that 


Only  known  picture  of  Smoe 
taken  from  the  rear! 


“Don’t  u'orri]  about  him.  He’s  just  shonring  off” 


the  birds  selected  their  mates  on 
St.  Valentine’s  Day.  Eminent  orni- 
thologists have  emphatically  de- 
clared this  is  not  quite  true. 

The  sending  of  valentines  grew 
out  of  the  custom  of  giving  gifts. 
There  is  no  proof,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably the  Scotch  who  instituted  this 
more  economical  procedure.  When 
post  offices  were  established  and 
postal  rates  reduced,  valentines, 
with  their  usual  oatmeal  verses 
crammed  the  mails  every  year. 
Comic  valentines,  some  of  which 
were  coarse  and  vulgar,  could  be 
purchased  for  one  cent. 

THAT  WAS  DIRT  CHEAP, even 
in  those  days.  In  one  year,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  Chi- 
cago, getting  the  jump  on  Boston, 
rejected  25,000  of  these  because 
they  were  “not  fit  to  be  carried 
through  the  mails.”  Chicago,  or 
perhaps  Boston,  has  changed.  That 


same  year  however,  the  Chicago 
post  office  accepted  1,250,000  val- 
entines, while  Philadelphia,  the 
“City  of  Brotherly  Love,”  handled 
only  750,000. 

St.  Valentine’s  today  has  lost 
much  of  the  romantic  character  it 
had  in  the  old  days.  It  is  still  popu- 
lar with  young  children  and  Hall- 
mark, Whitman,  Cartier,  and  oth- 
ers. But  when  some  cynical  scien- 
tist told  the  naive,  gullible  people 
that  it  wasn’t  true  about  Cupid  on 
February  14th,  they  just  lost  heart 
in  the  whole  works. 

Rather  than  cope  with  such  a 
situation,  Cupid  would  do  well  to 
donate  his  equipment  to  Sinclair 
Lewis.  He  should  get  that  Ford  in 
his  future,  because  a Ford  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  a conversation 
between  a boy  and  girl  starting, 
“Won’t  you  be  my  . . . ?” 

The  End 
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NUta  /Jdamo. 


By  Waltor  L.  BhiiH*liai*€l 


Detective  Moorish,  a mcuiter  of 
criminology , was  })affled  until  a 
distinguished  stran(/er  told  his 
story. 


WANT  to  see  Detective  Moorish,”  said  the 
stranger  in  an  even,  commanding  voice. 

The  policeman  before  him  gave  a half- 
sneer, and  mockingly  replied,  “Busy  man, 
as  you  probably  guessed;  he  just  doesn’t  see  each 
and  every  caller.” 

The  stranger  received  the  reply  calmly  and  with- 
out hesitation  answered  in  the  same  determined 
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voice,  “I’m  sure  he  has  the  time  to  see  me;  ju.st  tell 
him  it  is  about  Nina  Adamo.” 

One  could  easily  see  by  the  look  that  appeared  on 
the  law  enforcer’s  face  that  he  was  caught  unaware. 
It  took  him  several  seconds  to  recover  from  the 
shock,  but  he  quickly  left  the  room  and  returned  in 
the  very  same  manner. 

“Right  this  way,  mister,”  he  barked. 


The  stranger  rose  and  moved  to  the  door. 

Detective  Moorish  eyed  the  man  from  the  swivel 
chair.  His  clothes  were  expensive.  Each  item 
matched  i)erfectly  from  the  color  of  his  shoes  to  the 
tilt  of  his  hat.  His  gloveless  hand  featured  a small, 
shiny,  gold  ring.  It  was  just  the  exact  size  for  the 
thin,  well-manicured  hand.  The  hand  was  flawless 
— could  easily  belong  to  an  actor.  The  features  of 
his  handsome  face  told  the  story  of  parents  origi- 
nating in  some  northern  climate.  The  manner  in 
which  he  entered  and  crossed  the  room,  showed  the 
extensive  contact  which  he  had  had  with  people. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  ounce  of  self-conscious- 
ness in  his  entire  body. 

The  stranger  took  his  time  arranging  his  coat  and 
hat,  and  after  he  was  quite  comfortable,  he  looked 
directly  into  the  detective’s  eyes  and  uttered,  “I  hold 
the  key  to  your  murder  riddle  but  I am  going  to 
tell  it  in  my  own  way.” 

The  detective  broke  him  in  the  midst  of  this  short 
proclamation  with,  “You  are  quite  aware  that  all 
you  say  will  be  recorded.” 

“Good!  I was  just  about  to  ask  you  for  a pair  of 
recorders,”  came  the  fast  reply. 

Smiling  slightly,  Moorish  struck  the  small  radio, 
and  through  conversation  he  had  two  men  join  them 
to  record  the  facts. 

“Proceed  Mister-a-a-I-a-didn’t  quite  catch  the 
name,”  mentioned  the  detective. 

“Stonhiir,  Victor  Stonhiir”  and  immediately  the 
pencils  of  the  recorders  began  to  labor. 

“I  AM  WHAT  YOU  WOULD  CALL  a citizen 
of  the  States.  I have  no  real  home  town ; I never 
live  in  one  place  very  long.  My  work  hasn’t 
always  been  as  simple  as  it  is  now,  the  fact  is 
that  it  took  many  years  to  really  create  success. 
At  the  present,  my  employment  title  is,  ‘General 
Manager  for  Hupwell,  Inc.’  Prior  to  this,  I was 
just  a wanderer;  a hobo  by  profession.  I was 
quite  fond  of  the  free  and  easy  life,  but  because  I 
had  just  a little  too  much  ambition,  I decided  to  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure.  I had  any  number  of 
traveling  salesman  positions,  but  gave  each  one  up 
because  it  was  too  confining.  Each  man  had 
just  so  much  territory,  and  over  this,  he  repeated 
and  repeated  visits.  People  became  too  familiar — 
they  knew  too  much — how  many  cigarettes  a man 
averaged,  how  much  he  drank,  what  brand  he  liked 
best,  how  many  hours  he  slept  per  night,  etc.,  etc. 


The.se  jobs  1 took  off  and  on  for  two  years,  and 
finally  decided  to  return  to  the  road. 

“1  GUESS  YOU  COULD  call  it  luck,  but  the  very 
day  1 terminated  my  salesman  career,  1 stumbled 
onto  a fellow  di'unk.  He  was  ju.st  slightly  more  in- 
ebriated than  1,  and  if  he  hadn’t  been  talking  about 
a job  he  just  quit,  1 would  have  ignored  him  com- 
pletely. Between  stale  jokes  and  his  life  hi.story, 
the  story  of  his  la.st  occupation  came  out  and  it 
was  exactly  what  I wanted.  I pried  all  the  de- 
tails I could  from  him,  and  rushed  out  to  wire 
the  company.  The  very  next  train  to  New  York 
City  carried  me  on  it.  By  the  time  the  train  pulled 
into  New  York,  my  plan  of  attack  had  been  formed 
and  perfectly  practiced.  With  the  power  of  words, 
I talked  my  way  from  office  to  office  until  the  Presi- 
dent of  Hupwells  sat  opposite  me.  I completely  and 
easily  landed  the  job. 


On  Doubt 

We  forfeit  God  or  Devil  to  ovr  will; 

If  ire  irill  to  live  near  heaven 
There  is  a certainiy  of  Hell. 

Chris  Bjerknes 


“At  first  the  job  was  training  and  more  training. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  trainer,  Mr.  Harris,  disgusted 
me  to  the  utmost,  made  me  strive  harder,  and  I 
finally  reached  the  point  of  independence,  and  was 
able  to  work  alone.  This  company  as  you  know  is 
nation  wide,  and  there  is  hardly  a spot  not  covered 
by  us  with  a location,  branch,  or  warehouse.  I travel 
from  city  to  city,  town  to  town,  state  to  state,  estab- 
lishing these  firms.  When  the  branch  reaches  the 
point  that  I am  satisfied  that  it  can  operate  without 
my  aid,  I move  on  to  another  spot. 

“The  longest  period  I have  ever  spent  in  one  spot 
is  three  months.  It  was  in  these  three  months,  that 
I met  Nina  Adamo.” 

The  mere  mention  of  this  name  lit  up  the  room 
like  a flash  of  lightning.  The  eyes  of  each  man  cen- 
tered on  Victor  Stonhiir,  as  he  sat  quietly  and  dra- 
matically composed.  Finally  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  began  again. 

“THE  TOWN  WAS  BONJOR  HILLS,  a nice 
little  mid-western  town.  ]\Iy  work  wasn’t  much, 
with  off  hours  at  night.  Dances  were  held  on  the 
week-ends  and  once  during  the  week.  I liked  to 
dance  and  although  the  dancers  weren’t  comparable 
to  the  Chicago  girls,  I did  find  a little  enjoyment. 
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I went  mostly  for  the  music  and  something  to  do. 
This  was  the  second  time  since  my  arrival,  and  I 
spent  two  dances  on  the  floor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  as  a wall-flower. 

‘T  was  just  in  the  midst  of  becoming  a watcher 
again,  when  my  glance  settled  on  Nina.  She  was  so 
out-of-place,  that  I couldn’t  help  staring.  Each  lit- 
tle detail  about  her  was  perfect.  Her  hair  was  piled 
smoothly  on  the  top  of  her  head.  The  only  make-up 
was  lipstick,  deep  red  contrasting  with  the  jet  black 
hair.  There  was  a smoothness  of  the  skin  on  her 
exposed  throat  enclosed  in  a small  band  of  tiny 
pearls,  and  the  tailored  gabardine  suit  clung  tightly 
to  her  slim  body.  Her  legs  were  straight  and  the 
shoes  were  rather  high  giving  the  legs  an  added 
slimness.  Beside  her,  all  the  small  town  girls  seem- 
ed to  be  dressed  in  burlap  sacks  and  house-di’esses. 

“I  STOOD  GAZING  AT  her,  noticing  the  number 
of  men  who  received  a negative  to  their  question  of 
a dance.  I couldn’t  take  my  eyes  from  her,  and  after 
half-thinking,  I decided  to  ask  her  also.  I expected 
to  be  given  the  same  answer,  and  was  taken  back 
when  she  led  the  way  to  the  dance  floor. 

“As  long  as  I could  remember,  I had  never  danced 
with  such  a wonderful  dancer.  To  her,  dancing  was 
something  of  perfection,  and  I was  flattered  when 
she  remained  with  me  for  the  next  dance.  Usually, 
I dance  with  one  girl  and  then  another,  never  stick- 
ing with  the  same  one.  I was  determined  to  remain 
a bachelor,  and  didn’t  even  try  to  give  nice  girls  a 
chance  to  grab  at  my  freedom. 

“Every  time  I felt  the  need  for  affection  I went 
where  the  girls  were  hard,  tough,  and  ready.  I knew 


"I’m  g(>i7Hj  to  have  a baby” 


that  I couldn’t  possibly  descend  that  low  for  real  ’ 

companionship,  and  marriage  would  never  result  j * 
from  my  associations.  , 

“But  in  this  case,  1 would  have  been  greatly 
grieved  if  we  had  parted  then  or  after  any  of  the 
dances. 

“At  first  my  conversation  progressed  slowly,  and 
we  exchanged  names.  I’ll  never  forget  the  clear 
pleasant  sound  her  voice  made.  We  hardly  talked;  j 

I was  too  content  to  hold  her  close  to  me.  We  danced  j 

up  by  the  band,  and  as  we  did,  she  began  humming 
and  then  singing.  Her  mouth  was  close  to  my  ear, 
and  the  soft  singing  words  floated  through  my  head 
as  her  lips  pronounced  them.  If  I could  have  stop-  ; 

ped  the  world  at  that  one  point,  I would  have  been  ' 

satisfied  to  live  the  rest  of  my  life  in  those  few  mo- 
ments. But  suddenly  the  orchestra  began  to  play  its 
farewell.  I checked  my  watch  to  see  if  the  band  was 
within  its  rights.  I didn’t  want  to  leave  her,  ever. 

“SHE  GAVE  ME  HER  coat  check,  and  I hung  on  ; 

to  it  for  fear  I would  lose  it.  She  finally  joined  me,  i 

and  slid  into  my  parked  car.  I tried  to  make  the  ij 

night  last  longer  by  suggesting  a restaurant,  but  i 

she  begged  cut  with  the  excuse  that  she  was  too  ■ 

tired.  Thei'e  was  nothing  left  to  do  but  take  her 
home ; and,  at  her  directions,  we  proceeded  through  ; 

the  town.  I hardly  noticed  the  scenery,  but  I re-  i 

member  that  we  passed  from  the  commercial  section 
to  the  slums.  Then  she  nudged  my  arm  and  told  me 
to  stop  at  the  next  corner.  I thought  that  she  'was  i 

joking.  I didn’t  believe  a person  dressed  in  such  | 

expensive  clothing  could  possibly  live  in  such  a sec-  i' 

tion.  But  as  we  came  alongside  the  curb,  she  started  |j 

to  get  out. 

“1  cried  in  desperation,  ‘Oh,  let’s  not  be  too  hasty.’ 

Her  angered  look  told  me  to  be  as  formal  as  I could,  i 

so  I meekly  begged  to  see  her  again.  After  a silence  i 

that  seemed  like  a century,  she  slowly  said  that  to- 
morrow at  eight  at  this  same  spot  would  be  fine. 

“I  saw  her  the  next  night,  and  each  night  after 
for  three  months.  But  always  she  remained  a mys- 
tery. I never  found  out  where  she  lived,  nor  ever 
met  any  of  her  family  or  friends.  Her  clothes  were 
wrapped  in  mystery  too.  Where  did  she  get  them? 

Did  she  work — if  so,  what  did  she  do?  She  never 
volunteered  information,  and  I was  too  afraid  that 
my  inquiry  might  turn  her  against  me.  Though  we 
always  traveled  in  a pair,  she  neither  encouraged 
friendship  nor  acknowledged  it.  , 

“I  CAN  JUST  IMAGINE  the  sort  of  jackass  I 
must  have  appeared  to  be.  At  night  I would  lie 
awake  thinking  about  her.  I was  angry  at  the 
thought  that  she  was  able  to  twist  me  about  her 
finger.  All  the  things  I had  avoided  purposely  had  j 

been  just  mere  words  in  her  presence.  I came  to  the  j 

conclusion  that  I must  be  weakening,  falling  in  love. 

All  the  men  who  had  once  said  that  I would  never 
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‘‘When  1 reached  my  new  assignment  I wrote  the 
longest  letter  that  I had  ever  composed,  trying  to 
include  each  and  every  incident  to  show  her  exactly 
how  I felt.  But  it  seemed  that  all  my  efforts  were  in 
vain,  not  only  in  this  letter,  but  in  all  those  that  I 
sent  her.  They  were  swallowed  up  in  the  mail  box, 
and  ceased  to  be.  1 tried  every  way  I could  think  of 
to  get  in  touch  with  her,  and  after  finding  that  it 
was  impossible,  gave  up.  The  only  thing  left  for 
me  to  do  was  erase  her  from  my  memory. 

“I  dug  into  my  work  with  new  zeal,  and  at  first  it 
didn’t  help  much.  But  gradually  it  began  to  work, 
and  I only  saw  her  at  moments.  It  was  all  pro- 
gressing rather  smoothly,  until  one  of  the  last  let- 
ters I had  sent  her  came  back  stamped,  ‘Address 
Unknown.’  I couldn’t  help  but  tear  it  open  and  re- 
read the  things  I had  poured  out  to  her.  Everything 
came  back  to  me  just  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened the  day  before,  and  I was  again  robbed  of  my 
night’s  sleep. 

“THAT  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  a warning  to  me 
that  she  was  coming  back  into  my  life ; for  the  next 
night  as  I returned  from  the  office  and  climbed  the 
lobby  steps,  I saw  her  waiting  for  me  in  the  cock- 


Campus  Leaders  and  old  grads  respect  the  correct 

casual  character  of  Sattz  F Street  sports  iackets 


Men  prominent  in  America’s  universities  know  that  a sports 
jacket  can  be  colorful  and  still  in  good  taste,  that  it  can  be 
casual  without  being  careless  in  appearance,  that  it  can  be 
very  comfortable  without  being  slovenly.  Our  collection 
of  sports  jackets  is  first  choice  with  such  men.  Our  new 
spring  patterns  in  handwoven  shetlands  are  especially  smart. 
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Washington,  D.  C. 


IMPORTED  SLEEVELESS 
SWEATERS  $7.50 


Smoe  goes  to  school! 


meet  the  right  person  passed  in  parade  in  my  imagi- 
nation, and  I half-hated  and  half-loved  her. 

“Slowly  my  work  with  the  company  became  com- 
plete, and  I knew  that  the  time  to  leave  was  almost 
upon  me.  This  was  the  first  and  only  time  in  my 
life  that  I didn’t  want  to  roam.  My  pride  was  such, 
that  I did  not  want  other  people  to  find  that  I was 
capable  of  this  weakness.  I tried  to  act  as  normal 
as  I knew  how,  and  I spent  the  entire  time  assuring 
myself  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  promise  to  write 
me.  It  was  terribly  hard  to  break  away ; I was  afraid 
that  this  would  be  the  end. 
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“Look  here,  ‘frigid  fingers,’  either  you  buy  gloves 
or  our  relationship  becomes  platonic.” 


tail  lounge.  My  feet  refused  to  move,  and  I couldn’t 
utter  a word.  She  met  me  and  again  took  possession 
of  my  will  power.  As  much  as  I wanted  to  refuse 
her.  my  mind  wouldn’t  let  me.  Half  of  me  wanted  to 
cry  out  and  damn  her,  but  the  other  half  was  glad  to 
be  near  her. 

“Now  that  she  was  once  again  with  me,  I decided 
to  try  and  force  out  of  her  all  the  mystery  and  clouds 
of  doubt  that  hung  about  her.  But  ti’y  as  I might, 
my  knowledge  never  increased.  Each  night  as  I 
entered  my  apartment  alone,  I would  try  to  think  of 
some  way  that  I might  be  able  to  penetrate  her  past 
history.  1 finally  decided  that  courage  was  the  only 
way  out,  so  the  next  night  I faced  her  squarely  with 
the  entire  problem. 

“As  I laid  my  plan  before  her,  which  was  to  in- 
clude her  as  my  wife,  I wished  that  I had  never  be- 
gun to  speak.  Her  face  became  hard,  tight,  and  cold. 
As  I gazed  at  her,  I was  astonished  at  what  I found. 
Here  again  was  the  same  Nina  that  had  lied  to  me  as 
I was  leaving  Banjor  Hills. 

“Although  her  face  was  that  of  a mute,  her  heart 
laughed  in  its  mocking  way.  As  she  stood  there  so 
straight  and  silent,  I grabbed  her  before  she  could 
vanish  from  my  very  sight.  1 knew  that  this  would 
be  the  end.  She  had  thought  me  just  the  fool — too 
foolish  to  demand  something  in  return  for  all  that 
she  had  taken  from  me.  I tried  to  think,  but  my  head 
l)egan  to  \\hirl.  First  softly  and  increasing  in  vol- 
ume, someone  began  to  say  her  name. 

“The  voice  began  to  laugh  in  a hideous  roar,  and 
1 tried  to  out-shout  it,  but  my  mouth  would  make  no 
sounds.  I could  only  hold  on  to  her,  and  as  I did  so, 
she  began  to  slip  from  my  grasp.  My  hands  slipped 
from  her  back  to  her  shoulders  and  up  to  her  sleek 
neck.  I tried  to  look  down  at  her  and  beg  her  to  hold 
on  to  me,  but  she  did  not  heed  my  cries.  Slowly  she 
kept  slipping,  and  when  I looked  down  at  her  again, 
everything  was  whirling  except  my  hands  and  her 
neck. 


“1  squeezed  harder,  and  as  1 did  so,  my  ears 
seemed  to  hear  a loud  gurgling  sound  as  if  someone 
were  .struggling  to  breathe.  I only  tried  to  hold  on ; 
and  the  voice  reappeared  in  my  head  repeating  the 
same  phrase  over  and  over  again,  ‘She  is  leaving,  she 
is  leaving.’  The  voice  was  in  the  same  mocking, 
laughing  way.  My  grip  finally  slid  from  her,  and  I 
felt  my.self  sinking  to  the  ground. 

“WHEN  1 AWOKE,  1 WAS  LYING  on  the  fioor;  I 
felt  weak,  and  I was  hardly  able  to  get  up  off  the 
floor.  At  first  my  mind  was  a complete  blank,  and  I 
couldn’t  recall  any  of  my  actions  the  night  before.  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I must  just  be  suffering 
from  a heavy  night  of  drinking.  But  this  thought 
only  lasted  a few  .steps.  There  on  the  floor,  Nina  lay 
— heaped  in  death.  I half-cried  and  half-laughed  in  a 
fiendish  mood.  There  she  was  so  helpless  and  lifeless, 
and  no  longer  able  to  speak  or  interfere  in  my  life.  I 
felt  elevated  to  complete  happiness. 

“I  thought  of  disposing  of  her ; she  was  not  known 
in  this  town,  and  I couldn’t  remember  anyone  that 
could  link  us  together — her  plan  of  excluding  the 
rest  of  the  world  began  to  take  on  value.  I picked 
up  her  body  and  carried  it  to  the  garage,  and  when 
it  again  turned  dark,  I dropped  her  into  the  lake.  1 
felt  completely  relieved,  knowing  she  no  longer  was 
capable  of  walking  on  this  earth  to  torment  me. 

“But  my  relief  only  lasted  a day.  Just  as  soon  as 
night  appeared,  I would  miss  her  soft  voice  and 
the  touch  of  her  skin.  I couldn’t  bear  the  thought 
that  the  moon  would  come  out  and  she  would  not  be 
alive  to  walk  beside  me.  Each  thing  I did  or  said 
.seemed  to  include  her. 

“I  tried  to  dismiss  her  from  my  mind,  but  she  only 
began  to  grow  deeper.  I knew  that  I couldn’t  go  on 
without  her.  It  was  easy  to  live  and  know  that  she 
was  alive  somewhere,  but  I can’t  go  on  knowing  she 
no  longer  breathes. 

“I  am  too  much  of  a coward  to  try  the  easy  way 
out.  Therefore  gentlemen,  I have  come  to  you  with 
my  tale,  as  you  are  the  only  possible  solution  to  the 
problem  cf  reuniting  me  with  Nina.” 

The  End 


The  Statue 

You  would  be  the  one  I choose, 

You  with  the  soiled  curls 
A)id  the  lifeless  grey  eyes, 

Through  sunfire  and  stormy  skies 
You  stand,  a symbol  of  the  girl 
I’d  abrays  love  and  never  love! 

Seymour  Gresser 
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Jlo-i/e-f  cMo^hjoa  . . . 


The  author,  irho.se  reason  for 
anowj/nit)/  is  obvious  to  us, 
left  this  story  under  our  door. 
Could  it  be  yours? 


JNIGHT,  TERRY!” 
repeated,  pushing 
away.  “You’d  bet- 
go  home  now.  This 
isn’t  doing  either  one  of  us  any 
good.”  Terry  moved  his  hand 
through  his  hair  in  a fruitless  at- 
tempt to  bring  some  remote  sem- 
blance of  order  to  it. 

“Yeah,  Cynthy,  I know,  I know. 
. . . Look,  this  kind  of  stuff  is  all 
right  as  long  as  we  both  know  what 
we’re  doing,  but  Jeez  ...”  The 
lovely  little  girl  stood  up,  and  ran 
her  hands  down  her  sides  trying  to 
straighten  out  the  wrinkles  in  her 
gown. 

“Terry,  we’ve  been  going  to- 
gether so  long  now  that  this  has 
become  a sort  of  ritual,  and  I don’t 
like  it,”  she  interrupted  herself 
with  a laugh.  “Oh,  I mean,  of 
course,  I like  it,  all  right.  But  you 
know  what  it  can  lead  to.  One  day, 
we’ll  both  say  ‘the  hell  with  it’  and 
then  ...  You  know  it,  too,  Terry.” 

“Sure,  Cynthy,  but  what’s  the 
answer?  More  than  anything  else 
I’d  like  to  get  this  thing  of  you-and- 
me  worked  out.  I’m  tired  of  hav- 
ing your  Dad  receive  me  like  I 
was  a bill  collector  or  delivering  a 
summons.  Don’t  you  think  I want 
to  say  ‘Cynthy,  let’s  give  this  holy 
wedlock  stuff  a try’?”  She  drew 
him  close  and  kissed  the  tip  of  his 
nose. 

“THEN  WHAT’S  KEEPING 
YOU  from  asking?”  She  ran 


her  hands  through  his  hair  com- 
pletely destroying  his  attempt  at 
restoration.  He  put  his  hands  on 
her  shoulders. 

“Don’t  you  see?  Jeez,  Honey, 
we  can’t  live  on  what  I’m  making. 
I don’t  want  you  to  work  . . .”  He 
waited  for  her  to  interrupt.  She 
didn’t.  “Well,  I can’t  even  ask  for 
a raise  for  two  and  a half  more 
months,  at  least,  . . .”  he  went  on 
lamely.  Suddenly,  she  pushed  him 
away  and  walked  over  to  a small 
table  for  a cigarette. 

“That’s  the  same  story,  Terry. 
New  words,  that’s  all.  Well,  I don’t 
know  about  you,  but . . .”  she  swish- 
ed around  and  faced  him,  “but  I 
just  can’t  go  on  like  this.  I want 
you.” 

“Yeah,  Cynthy,  but  on  your 
terms.” 

“My  terms  be  damned!  You 
can’t  put  love  on  the  basis  of  your 
salary.  Either  you’ll  make  enough 
to  marry  me,  or  we  might  as  well 
just  kiss  goodbye.”  She  threw  her 
head  back  dramatically.  “You  see, 
Terry,  I won’t  go  on  like  this  any 
more.” 

TERRY  WAITED,  THEN  HE 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Okay, 
darling.  Any  time  you  say,  we’ll 


pa.ste  the  orange  blo.ssoms  in  our 
scrapbook.” 

She  gasiied,  ran  over  to  him  and 
smiled,  and  then  buried  herself  in 
his  arms.  He  laughed. 

“Cynthy,  you  win,  you  win.” 
They  could  not  have  held  each  oth- 
er any  closer.  He  pulled  the  door 
closed  slowly.  Terry  wiped  the  lip- 
stick off  with  his  handkerchief. 
Then,  he  dug  into  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  the  usual  six  dollars 
and  a little  loose  change  which  was 
to  last  out  the  rest  of  the  week, 
and  shook  his  head. 

The  End 
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QUciAX4xde7i  9^uz  Md 


Such  biographical  sketches 
hi  the  ‘"Readers’  Digest”  aJ- 
icaijs  highlight  kindness  ayid 
generosity.  Our  author  pre- 
fers to  remain  anonymous. 


DON’T  knov/  why  I was  so  attracted  bj^ 
the  old  man.  Perhaps  it  was  his  tattered 
shoes;  perhaps  his  faded  blue  serge  coat, 
or  maybe  it  was  the  green  derby  hat  wdth 
his  initials  engraved  on  the  crown.  In  any  case  I 
was  attracted ; not  hard,  mind  you,  but  neverthe- 
less attracted. 

When  I first  saw  the  old  man  he  had  just  tripped 
an  old  lady  and  was  playfully  kicking  her  as  she  lay 
on  the  sidewalk.  There  was  a merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye  as  he  kicked,  first  with  his  right  foot,  then  with 
his  left. 

“Gung  HO !”  I shouted  and  rushed  to  his  side.  We 
clasped  hands  briefly  and  then  together  kicked  the 
old  lady  to  and  fro.  She  looked  up  at  us  occasion- 
ally; but  apparently  her  old  age  kept  her  from  see- 
ing the  zestful  side  of  life. 

The  old  man  was  laughing  now,  obviously  pleas- 
ed that  I had  joined  him.  He  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  uttered  those  four  words  that  have 
become  stamped  on  my  memory — four  words  that 
brought  him  even  closer  to  my  heart. 

“Shall  we  club  ’er?”  he  said. 

What  a jolly  old  fellow  he  was!  So  full  of  clean, 
wholesome  fun.  On  the  corner  a blind  man  was 
selling  pencils,  and  immediately  I saw  a merry 
twinkle  in  my  friend’s  eye.  As  I watched  he  charged 
forward  and  hit  the  blind  man  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  blocks  I have  ever  seen.  The  blind  man 
fell  to  the  sidewalk,  but  my  friend’s  little  joke  was 
not  over.  Grabbing  the  tin  cup  and  the  pencils,  he 
flung  them  into  the  street. 

“Touche !’’  I yelled  and  patted  him  on  the  back. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  modestly  and  we  con- 
tinued on  our  merry  way.  What  a splendid  time  we 
had  that  afternoon  ! Young  children,  expectant  moth- 


ers, lame  beggars,  stray  cats — all  were  victims  of 
our  carefree  childish  pi’anks.  It  felt  good  to  shake 
off  the  bonds  of  the  world  and  be  gay  again. 

Rut  time  passed  all  too  quickly.  Soon  I found  it 
was  the  hour  to  say  goodbye,  and  much  as  I hated  to 
do  it,  it  had  to  be  done.  But  he  was  gay  even  in  his 
farewells.  As  I walked  down  the  street  waving 
goodbye,  he  picked  up  a brick  and  hurled  it  at  me 
good-naturedly.  I ducked  smilingly  and  it  sailed 
past  my  head  and  struck  a Salvation  Army  worker 
singing  nearby. 

“Bravo!”  I shouted  and  the  old  man  smiled  back. 
He  had  very  little  in  the  world,  but  he  did  have  a 
sense  of  humor. 

The  End 
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QUpi  Jiand 


A young  thing  attending  Bryn 
Mawr 

Committed  a dreadful  faux  pas 
She  loosened  a stay 
In  her  decollete 
Exposing  her  Je-ne-sais-quoi. 

— Southern  Collegian 


Many  a rural  romance  has  start- 
ed on  a gallon  of  corn  and  ended 
with  a full  crib. 

— Drexerd 

Joe : My  wife  is  scared  to  death 
that  someone  will  steal  her  clothes. 

Moe : Doesn’t  she  have  them  in- 
sured? 

Joe:  She  has  a better  idea  than 
that.  She  has  someone  stay  in  the 
closet  and  watch  them.  I found 
him  in  there  last  night. 

Ed:  Who  was  that  man  1 saw 
you  kissing  last  night? 

Ko-ed:  What  time  was  it? 


She:  Fm  called  Perfect. 
He:  Just  call  me  Practice. 


We  recently  met  a girl  that  made 
the  statement  that  “One  Never 
Knows,  Does  One?”  but  upon  in- 
vestigation we  found  that  one  did 
“No!”  emphatically. 


“So  yon  make  up  all  those 
jokes  for  the  Old  Line  your- 
self?” 

“Yep, — out  of  my  head.” 
“You  must  be.” 


Absent-minded  Dean  (knocking 
on  St.  Peter’s  gate)  : “C’mon,  open 
up  or  I’ll  throw  the  whole  frater- 
nity out.” 


Mary  had  a little  plane 
And  thru  the  air  she’d  frisk, 
Now  wasn’t  she  a silly  girl 
Her  little  *. 


In  Boccaccio,  it’s  frankness ; 

In  Rabelais,  it’s  life; 

In  a professor,  it’s  clever ; 

But  in  a college  magazine,  it’s 
Smutty. 

— Princeto7i  Tiger 


A fiery  tempered  Southeim  gen- 
tleman ivrote  the  folloicing  letter: 
“Sir,  my  stenographer,  being  a 
lady,  caiinot  type  ivhat  I think  of 
you.  I being  a gentlemayi,  carmot 
thmk  it.  You,  being  neither,  7cill 
understa7id  what  I inean.” 

— Exchange 


Coed : I’d  like  to  see  the  captain 
of  this  ship. 

Sailor : He’s  forward.  Miss. 
Coed : That’s  all  right.  This  is 
a pleasure  trip. 


EPITAPH 
Four  Brandies, 
Three  Ryes, 
Two  Scotches: 
One  Bier. 


Rastus:  Say,  Sambo,  what  time 
in  yoah  life  does  yo’  think  yo’  wuz 
scared  de  worstes? 

Sambo : Once  when  ah  wuz 

callin’  on  a married  gal  and  her 
husban’  came  in  and  caught  me. 
Boy,  wuz  ah  scared! 

Rastus:  How  are  yo’  shuah  dat 
wuz  de  worstes  time? 

Sambo.  ’Cause  her  husbun 
turned  to  dat  wife  of  his  an’  say, 
“Mandy,  what’s  dis  white  man 
doin’  heah?” 


FOUND:  Lady’s  purse  left  in 
my  car  while  parked.  Owner  can 
have  same  by  paying  for  this  ad- 
vertisement. If  she  will  explain  to 
my  wife  how  the  purse  got  there, 
I will  pay  for  the  ad  myself. 


SAE : Do  you  know  that  SAE 
maintains  seven  homes  for  the 
feeble  minded? 

Rushee:  I thought  you  all  had 
more  chapters  than  that. 


“Are  mine  the  only  lips  you  ever 
kissed?” 

“Yes,  dear,  and  the  nicest.” 
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From  the  rivers  ot  Georgia,  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Newstead  has  ioilowed  tlie  trail  of  game 
_ fish  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


Holder  of  the 
International 
Women's  All-Tackle 
Record  for  Cobia 


A record  catch  I Sixty- 
nine  pounds  of  the  rare 
' yellow-bellied  cobia. 
Landed  in  35  miniites 
by  Mrs.  Dorothy 
, Newstead  in  the 
'f  Gulf  Stream. 


EXPERIENCE  IS  L 
THE  BEST  TEACHER- 

IN  DEEP-SEA  FISHING... 
IN  CIGARETTES  TOO  ! ; 
CAMELS  SUITMETOA'T 


EXPERIENCE 
IS  THE  BEST 
TEACHER! 


More  people  are  smoking  CAMELS  today  than  ever  before  in  history! 


^ yOUR  T'ZOA/E 
WILL  TELL  you... 

T for  Taste... 

T forlh(oaf... 

That's  your  proving  ground  for  any 
cigarette.  See  if  Camels  dont 
suit  vour'T-Zone'to  a'T' 


/{t>rn(‘rn/*ery  You  Stood  111  line 
to  get  cigarettes. . . took  what- 
ever you  could  get.  That’s 
when  millions  learned 
Camels  suited  them  best. 


Yes,  experience  during  the  tear 
shortage  taught  millions  the 
differences  in  cigarette  quality! 

• Mrs.  Dorothy  Newstead  speaking: 
“During  the  war  shortage,  I smoked 
many  different  brands.  That’s  when  I 
found  Camels  suit  my  ‘T-Zone’  best!” 

You  and  millions  of  other  smokers, 
Mrs.  Newstead. 

Result:  Today  more  people  are  smok- 
ing Camels  than  ever  before.  But.  no 
matter  how  great  the  demand,  this  you 
can  be  sure  of: 

Camel  quality  is  not  to  be  tam- 
pered with.  Only  choice  tobac- 
cos, properly  aged,  and  blended 
in  the  time-honored  Camel  way, 
are  used  in  Camels. 


Accon/in^  to  a recent  AkttommWe  surest. 


More  Doctors 
SMOKE  Camels 

than  any  other  cigarette 


• Three  nationally  known 
independenl  research  or- 
ganizations asked  113. S97 
doctors  — in  every  branch 
of  medicine  — to  name  the 
cigarette  they  smoked. 
More  doctors  named  Camel 
than  any  other  brand. 
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by  German  Perez 


c§ 


T E P P I N G 
down  from  the 
curb,  I studied 
my  position : I 
was  d o w n- 

stream  from  a traffic  light  {The  Hitch-hiker’s 
Manual,  Chapter  III,  pp.  177-213)  with  the  sun  out 
of  the  eyes  of  the  incoming  traffic,  and  the  street 
was  wide  enough  in  that  spot  to  permit  comfortable 
parking ; the  setting  was  perfect  for  r,  quick  pick-up. 
I took  a book  in  my  hand  (to  show  my  status  of 
student)  looked  at  my  watch  repeatedly  (to  indicate 
I was  in  danger  of  being  late) and  messed  my  hair 
(skillfully  portraying  desperation) . Soon  my  thumb- 
waving  had  the  desired  results : a green  coupe  stop- 
ped and  an  innocuous-looking  man  ushered  me  into 
his  chariot  (pardon  my  vocabulary).  Soon  conver- 
sation was  under  way. 

“Going  to  school?” 

“Yup.” 

“Maryland?” 

“Yup.” 

“Watcha’  studying?” 

“Aeronautical  Engineering.” 

“Say,  where  are  you  from?  You  have  an  accent, 
but  I can’t  place  it.” 

“From  the  south.” 

“Georgy?” 

“Further  South.” 

“Floridy?” 

“Now  you  are  getting  warm.” 

“I  know,  I have  the  heater  on.” 


“Oh.” 

“South  America?” 

“That’s  correct.” 

“You  can’t  be  a Latin,  why  you  are  blond !” 

“So  is  my  sister,  my  brother,  five  cousins,  three 
classmates,  fourteen.  . . .” 

“Okay,  okay,  that’s  enough,  you’ve  proved  your 
point.” 

“Have  I?  What  was  it?” 

“Never  mind  that.  You  know,  last  week  I met  a 
Cuban  gaucho,  and  he.  . .” 

“A  Cuban  what?!” 

“A  Cuban  gaucho  you  know,  one  of  them  fellows 
with  a serape  and  bolas.” 

“My  friend,  for  your  information,  gauchos  come 
from  Uruguay  and  Argentina;  what  you  call  serape 
is  called  sakape,  and  is  not  used  by  either  gauchos 
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or  Cubans,  and  as  for  your  bolas.  . 

“Don’t  tell  me  I’m  wrong!  I know  all  about  South 
America;  I spent  three  days  in  Juarez,  Mexico.” 

I could  not  take  it  any  longer.  As  soon  as  my 
blood  pressure  came  down  to  normal,  I decided  to 
write  some  of  the  remarks  one  is  forced  to  hear  in 
these  latitudes.  Here  are  some  examples : 

“Do  you  speak  Spanish  or  Castilian  in  your  coun- 
try?” (Ask  that  one  to  a Spaniard.).  . . “Do  you 
have  automobiles  down  there?”.  . . “There’s  really 
nothing  to  bullfighting;  even  a child  could  do  it.” 
(Wow!).  . . “Subways  in  Buenos  Aires?  I don’t  be- 
lieve it!”  . . . “Are  you  from  Chile?  Then,  this  must 
be  the  first  snow  you’ve  seen.”  (The  times  he  went 
skiing  were  just  dreams,  no  doubt.) 

Then  there  is  the  girl  who  will  close  her  eyes  and 
say,  “I  love  to  rhumba,  and  you  do  it  so  well !” 
which  would  be  very  fiattering  if  I could  forget  the 
fact  that  we  are  dancing  a tango.  And  those  songs, 
those  songs ! “What  do  you  do  on  a rainy  night  in 
Rio?”  If  that  is  not  enough  take  the  case  of  the 
writer  of  “ Managua,  Nicaragua”  who  asserts  that 
“you  can  buy  a hacienda  for  a few  pesos  down” 
when  the  Nicaraguan  coin  is  the  quetzal,  and  they 
probably  would  not  know  what  a peso  is. 

Here  are  sorhe  more  dillies:  “Do  you  eat  your 
patios  with  or  without  chili  sauce?”  (Oh,no!).  . . 
“And  tell  me,  how  is  your  father’s  sugar  cane  plan- 
tation?” . . . “Not  really!  You  surely  don’t  mean 
to  say  you  actually  put  bananas  in  the  refrigerator!” 


And  if  these  were  not  enough,  here  is  the  question 
that  was  asked  to  a certain  well-known  Latin- 
American  woman,  when  she  visited  the  States : 
“Would  you  mind  telling  me,  what  is  the  capital  of 
South  America?” 

There,  I said  it,  and  I’m  glad. 

The  End 


7410  Baltimore  Boulevard 
Now  H as  Its  Additional 
New  West  Building 

THE  HUT 

In  full  operation 

Self  SeroLce  Unit 
Dinner  Parties 
Jam  Sessions 

Late  Supper  Snacks 
Beoerages 

P.  A.  System 

And  OOOH!  - - So  Reasonable 
Under  Supervision  of  Zal  ’25 

THE  VARSITY  GRILL 


[How  about  that?) 
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Plcuce 

by  Chris  Bjerknes 

( 


E h a d a 
b a c h e lor’s 
party  last 
night  in  Joe’s 
Place.  It 
started  early  and  through  the  evening  men  gathered 
and  relaxed  in  loose  conversation.  The  attraction 
was  not  exactly  to  bachelors  alone  because  Joe  him- 
self would  then  not  qualify. 

There  is  no  swing  to  the  tavern  door  at  Joe's 
Place;  but  the  smell  of  stale  beer  on  the  table  is 
strong,  and  reminiscent  of  the  boisterous  nineties. 
Below  the  wispy  cloud  of  smoke  and  above  the 
confusion  of  beer  bottles  there  is  an  odd  assortment 
of  skulls.  On  the  back  wall  is  the  head  of  a big  Buck 
with  doleful  eyes  looking  down.  A paper-studded 
mirror  hangs  between  the  liquor  cases  and  the  sad 
Buck.  Nailed  to  the  far  wall  is  a guiding  arrow — 
below  it  the  familiar  sign  “Gents.” 

Joe  is  of  medium  height,  bulky  and  squat ; a 
barrel  with  bowed  legs.  His  arms  curve  closely  over 
his  round  form ; they  hang  simian  fashion,  fingers 
held  in  an  open  fist,  the  thumb  resting  in  the  belt 
close  to  the  buckle.  When  you  see  the  top  of  Joe  be- 
hind the  bar  swaying  from  side  to  side,  you  swear  he 
is  straddling  a gutter.  The  little  hair  he  has  on  his 
head  is  constantly  patted  and  rubbed  to  one  side. 
His  pulpy  face  is  harshly  drawn ; the  lines  are  long 
and  deep;  the  eyes  are  fierce  and  narrow;  the  jowls 
are  strong  and  taut.  Clinging  to  his  knob-like  head 
are  small  effeminate  ears,  the  single  clue  to  his 
personality. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  a robust  atmosphere  and 
the  salient  wit  of  the  proprietor  makes  Joe’s  Place 
the  symposium  of  the  city.  First  names  are  used 
with  propriety  and  this  peculiar  habit  of  Ameri- 
cans fosters  quick  and  superficial  acquaintances. 
A new  face  means  a new  personality.  Seventeen  or 
seventy  the  warming  question  “What  will  it  be, 
son?”  initiates  all.  No  one  is  led  to  feel  neglected  or 
imposed  upon. 

Joe  has  an  uncanny  aptitude  for  conversing  upon 
any  subject,  however  slight.  His  stories  show 
keen  observation,  expressive  emphasis,  and  an  un- 
usual turn  and  depth.  Under  Joe’s  subtle  wit  coarse 
stones  are  cut  into  sparkling  gems. 

“Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,”  cliched  one  enthusi- 


To  a ifoung  bridcyroom-to-hc  there  is  S7nall  con- 
solation in  the  wise  w'ords  of  older  7nen. 


aslic  bachelor ; he  passed  off  this  remark  and  then 
spoke  directly  to  the  young  bridegroom,  “Don’t  you 
dull  your  senses  by  indiscriminate  caresses.  Demand 
the  right  to  compare.  Passion  is  like  this  beer,  a lit- 
tle of  it  and  you’ll  want  more  until  finally  you  are 
blinded  by  the  need  and  forsake  the  pleasure.” 

The  youngster,  flushed  with  his  few  drinks,  burst 
forth,  “I  have  gone  with  others  and  haven’t  gone  too 
far.”  With  this  the  youngster  blushed  at  his  own 
brazen  admission,  and  added  in  haste  before  he  was 
detected  by  the  others,  “And  my  wife  is  the  best.” 

“Suppose  you  should  meet  another  still  more  facile 
in  the  art  of  love?”  queried  the  same  persistent  fel- 
low. 

But  before  the  question  could  be  answered  Joe 
brought  another  round  of  beer.  The  glasses  were 
shoved  aside  for  Joe;  and  he  set  the  tray  on  the 
table.  Joe  stayed  to  hear  what  further  would  be 
said;  a twice-married  man  took  a philosophical  in- 
terest in  the  age-old  problem.  He  wiped  the  table; 
the  men  placed  their  elbows  back  on  the  table  and 
reached  for  a beer.  “A  toast  to  the  groom!”  came 
forth  and  glasses  were  held  high ; yellow  gold  and 


white  shone  under  the  haze  of  smoke,  a staccato  of 
clinks,  and  then,  “Down  the  Hatch.”  All  were  satis- 
fied with  their  toast.  They  sat  back  and  drank  in 
the  youngster  with  deeper  satisfaction  than  they 
did  their  beer.  The  young  man  spoke  defiantly, 
“The  probability  of  more  contacts  is  lessened  by 
marriage,  the  possibility  remains — but  what  the 
devil ! Marriage  is  the  consent  of  two  people  and 
any  girl  that  would  go  with  a married  man,  I don’t 
want.” 

They  laughed,  and  grabbed  their  glasses.  Some 
men  gulped  the  remains  of  half-empty  glasses,  others 
twirled  theirs  silently;  all  mentally  separated  for 
the  moment,  each  to  his  own  thought,  each  selfish 
for  his  own  future. 

The  conversation  had  been  monopolized  by  the 
doubting  bachelor,  until  Joe  suggested  another  man, 
a married  man,  speak.  A wizened  haggled-looking 
man  answered  with  all  the  gusto  within  him. 

“All  our  lives  we  are  led  to  believe  that  marriage 
is  a necessary  institution,  and  eventually  we  fall 
into  this  trap  of  female  propaganda.  You,  my  boy, 
have  been  snared  as  your  father  before  you  was 
snared.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  admit;  but  it  is  so. 
Take  me.  I work  all  day,  get  home  weary.  Does  the 
wife  greet  me  by  a little  white  fence?  Hell  no!  She 
lurks  in  the  hall  to  shout.  ‘Wipe  yer  big  feet  before 
you  step  on  my  clean  floor.’  I’m  tired ; noise  all  day 
at  the  plant.  Peace  and  quiet  is  all  I ask  for.  My  kid 
bangs  on  a drum,  and  my  neighbor’s  brat  chimes  in 
with  the  loudest  damn  whistle  in  creation.  Bang 
and  toot!  Bang  and  toot!  Supper  is  ready  at  last. 
What  have  we  to  eat?  Steak?  No.  Chops?  No. 
The  same  old  lousy  ham  that  we’ve  had  for  the 
past  three  days ! Laugh  while  you  can ; you’re 
drunk  and  full  of  vinegar.  No  wait.  I’m  not  finished 
yet.  Look  over  there.  See  that  fellow  standing  alone 
at  the  bar?  The  guy  who  looks  as  though  he  has  only 
two  more  days  to  live?  The  only  reason  he’s  lived 
this  long  is  that  he’s  still  hoping  to  outlive  his  wife. 
Then  maybe  he’ll  get  some  peace  in  this  world,  and 
not  expect  too  much  from  Hell.  Son,  where  do  you 
work?  Let  me  warn  you.  If  you  have  a female 
secretary  get  one  that  is  either  old  enough  to  be 
your  mother,  or  too  cross-eyed  for  distraction.  Be- 
ware of  staying  late  to  finish  work,  or  going  out  with 
the  boys;  she  might  retaliate,  and  that  is  bad.  For 
if  she  sends  for  her  mother  (may  the  kind  Lord  in 
heaven  deliver  you)  for  a few  days,  you  are  falling 
fast  into  the  den  of  marital  iniquity.  Mothers-in- 
law,  son,  have  a predilection  for  sedentary  com- 
plexes. To  move  a stubborn  mule  takes  a small  straw 
fire,  but  to  move  a mother-in-law  takes  a conflagra- 
tion.” 

Joe  nodded  his  burly  bald  head  in  assent. 

The  groom  noticed  Joe’s  quiet  agreement  and  was 
surprised.  He  ventured  boldly,  as  youths  are  wont 
to  do,  and  spoke.  “But  Joe,  you  not  only  married 
once,  but  twice.  How  do  you  explain  that?” 


A good-hearted  smile  crept  acro.ss  his  face,  he 
looked  directly  into  the  groom’s  eyes  and  half  ad- 
dressed the  remainder;  “Son,  it  was  the  triumph  of 
hope  over  experience.” 

The  End 


LAUGHS 


/^^eatU  Aijucuf. 


Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny 
bone  can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth.  Send  us 
your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life 
Saver  flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
joke  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Old  Line  and  the  right  to  publish 
any  joke  submitted  is  reserved.  All  Editor’s 
decisions  are  flnal. 


Are  you 


You  are,  if  you  get  tongue-tied  when  you  meet  a 
cute  cookie!  Or  worse  yet,  if  you  stoop  to  "weather 
talk!”  Get  on  the  beam  right,  fellow!  Start  off  from 
third  base!  Offer  that  choice  bit  of  calico  a yummy 
Life  Saver.  She’ll  be  keen  on  them  (and  you). 
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P^UHce44, 


U T front 
there  is  an 
oval  drive 
formed  by  a 
crescent  o f 

three  buildings  facing  the  athletic  held.  The  biggest 
building  in  the  center  is  in  red  brick,  semi-colonial 
style  with  a white  portico.  The  Dean  has  his  office 


here,  in  the  Administration  Building. 

Dean  Grigsby  is  a thin  dignified  little  man  with 
glasses.  He  spoke  quietly  at  his  desk  and  answered 
with  a mild  slowness  the  questions  put  to  him.  The 
door  to  his  office  was  lettered  “Principal’s  Office” 
and  students  occasionally  knocked  and  entered.  In 
the  adjoining  room  a mimeograph  was  chattering 
away,  and  he  asked  the  boy  in  the  corner  to  shut  the 
door. 

“We  have  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  students 
now,”  he  said.  “That  is  the  same  as  we  had  in  1936. 
There  are  some  veterans.  There  are  a few  more  boys 


than  girls.”  He  put  his  elbows  on  the  arm  rests,  and 
touched  his  fingertips  together  as  he  spoke.  “The 
enrollment  would  be  larger  if  there  were  more  facili- 
ties,” he  amended.  “Yesterday  I had  to  turn  down  a 
boy  who  wanted  to  major  in  Physical  Education. 
We  don’t  have  the  courses  to  offer  him.” 

The  school  has  been  a State  institution  since 
January,  1936,  when  it  was  purchased  from  Morgan 
College  by  the  State  of  Maryland.  In  1936,  plans 
were  begun  for  raising  it  from  a junior  college  to 
the  status  of  a four-year  college.  Four-year  courses 
leading  to  a degree  are  now  offered  in  Agriculture, 
Home  Economics,  and  Mechanical  Arts.  Students 
in  Arts  and  Science  must  transfer  at  their  junior 
year  if  they  wish  to  major  in  that  field. 

The  difficulty  has  been  in  getting  instructors  for 
the  classes  as  well  as  facilities.  Dean  Grigsby  him- 
self has  been  Acting  Dean  and  Registrar  since  1913. 
When  he  was  asked  about  the  recent  report  of  the 
Marbury  Commission  which  recommended  aban- 
donment of  the  college,  he  smiled  and  spoke  softly, 
“We’re  used  to  that  here.” 

The  campus  proper  consists  of  about  eight  frame 
and  brick  buildings  lying  within  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  boys’  dormitory  is  an  old  white  frame  building 
directly  behind  the  Administration  Building.  Over 
to  the  right  is  the  gymnasium  where  movies  are 
sometimes  shown.  There  is  a stage  at  one  end  where 
meetings  and  commencements  are  held.  This  was 
recently  dressed  with  a set  of  blue  curtains  after  a 
project  of  faculty  wives  to  install  them.  The  stage 
had  gone  bare  before  that  for  six  years. 

The  most  spirited  personality  on  the  campus  is  a 
small  and  rugged  little  man  by  the  name  of  J.  C. 
Coffee.  He  has  a brilliant  background  in  collegiate 
football,  having  played  guard  at  Indiana  under  Bo 
McMillan,  and  with  the  College  All-Stars.  Last  fall 
he  brought  a great  boost  to  morale  when  he  coached 
the  Princess  Anne  team  to  a successful  season,  losing 
only  three  out  of  nine  games.  At  the  moment  he  is 
enthusiastic  about  a new  track  star  he  has  his  eye  on, 
and  for  whom  he  told  us  to  watch. 

In  the  Athletic  Office  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing were  Waldo  Kiah  and  Sheldon  Cole  talking  over 
a typewriter.  Kiah  is  the  Athletic  assistant  and  son 
of  the  former  Dean  of  the  School.  “Morale  is  very 
high,”  he  said.  “We  have  had  a very  successful  sea- 
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7f’’r  had  heard  there  teas  a Neyro  ('olle(/e 
in  Prinee.ss  .Inne  that  teas  a part  of  Marp- 
land  V niver-dt u , hat  that  teas  all  tee  knete 
about  it.  So,  in  Fehrnarp,  tee  drove  over  to 
see  tell  at  it  teas  like. 


son  of  football,  for  the  reason  that  for  the  first  time 
we  have  had  a full-time  coach.  We  are  building  our 
student  program  around  him  because  he  is  very 
popular.” 

Sheldon  Cole  is  President  of  the  Student  Council 
and  also  played  basketball  last  year.  In  December, 
he  attended  a national  convention  of  college  students 
in  Chicago  and  is  enthusiastic  about  the  program 
they  are  planning.  He  got  out  several  packs  of 
mimeographed  paper  to  show  how  it  was  organized 
and  stemmed  from  a World  Student  Congress  in 
August  1946.  He  asked  several  times  how  the  Mary- 
land chapter  was  going  with  its  plans. 

Outside,  a group  of  students  posed  on  the  front 
steps  for  a snapshot.  Two  of  them  sidled  closer  to 
ask  what  it  was  all  about.  They  glanced  up  at  the 
windows  and  said,  “What  did  they  really  tell  you?” 
One  of  them  wore  the  gold  discharge  button  on  a 
green  Army  jacket.  “Do  you  want  to  know  the  real 
story?”  he  said.  We  nodded. 


“Well  to  begin  with,  that  dormitory  for  the  boys 
is  a firetrap.  It  caught  fire  twice  last  week.  One  of 
the  boys  has  a pool  of  water  in  his  room  all  the  time, 
dripping  off  the  ceiling.  It’s  worse  than  living  back 
in  the  Army.  We  even  thought  of  burning  the  thing 
down  it’s  so  bad.  But  then  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
place  for  the  fellas  to  go  if  we  did. 

“And  another  thing,”  he  said,  “that  library.  We 
can’t  use  it.  Five  months  ago  the  heating  system 
broke  down,  and  they  can’t  fix  it.  There  are  pipes 
laying  out  on  the  ground  to  go  in,  and  we  can’t  use 
the  place  because  there’s  no  heat  in  it.” 

For  half  an  hour  he  cited  cases  and  examples. 
The  temporary  housing  for  married  vets  was  too 
slow  in  building.  The  new  recreation  lounge  was  a 
farce.  There  was  no  place  to  go  when  classes  were 
out,  and  you  couldn’t  get  the  courses  you  wanted  to 
take.  But  the  worst  gripe  was  the  promises.  “We 
have  had  promises  and  promises,”  he  said,  “but 
things  don’t  get  any  better.” 

We  walked  back  inside  to  thank  Dean  Grigsby 
and  say  goodbye.  He  got  up  from  his  desk  and  chat- 
ted quietly  with  us.  “Is  there  any  point  you  think 
we  might  have  missed  or  that  we  should  emphasize?” 
we  asked. 

He  mused  silently  for  a moment  and  looked  up 
smiling.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I  hope  you  will  stress 
our  needs.” 

The  End 
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Pani/iaii  -ol 


Get  out  i/oiir  bifocals  and  compare  notes  idth 
this  idea  of  xvhat  an  average  coed  is  like.  You 
mag  he  in  love  too. 


ER  eyes  are 
green,  which 
in  itself  is 
not  unusual, 
but  the  color 

of  her  eyes  is  unlike  the  “cold,  jealous  green”  poets 
and  novelists  delight  in  describing.  The  green  of 
her  eyes  is  warm  and  luminous,  and  lightly  mock- 
ing. Her  blonde  hair  is  close-cut  as  Maria’s  was  and 
the  agony  of  standing  near  her  is  to  be  unable  to 
run  your  hand  through  her  hair.  That’s  a good 
combination : blonde  hair  and  green  eyes,  even 
though  the  eyes  are  mocking  and  the  hair  is  un- 
touchable. 

She  is  five  feet,  five  inches,  tall  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  she  says.  In  the  morn- 
ing, early,  she  isn’t  very  good-looking  but  by  the 
time  she  gets  to  class  she’s  awake  and  she  smells 
cleanly  washed.  Behind  her,  in  the  dormitory  or 
sorority  house,  she  leaves  a few  years  of  her  age 
stored  with  her  nylons  and  long,  black  dresses.  On 
the  campus,  going  up  and  down  the  hill  (and  isn’t 
she  cute  seen  from  a distance  with  a kerchief  tied 
around  her  head?)  she  wears  bobby  socks,  a contour 
fitting  blouse  and  a skirt  which  hangs  jauntily 
from  her  hips.  A girl  who  is  not  yet  a woman  and 
yet  is  more  of  a woman  than  her  beaux  are  men. 

Although  she  studies  ■ slightly  more  than  male 
students,  and  is  more  conscious  of  her  grades,  she 
never  seriously  permits  studying  to  interfere  with 
her  social  life.  Her  grades  are  slightly  above  aver- 
age, but  she  is  not  as  smart  as  her  closest  boy  friend, 
he  thinks. 

College  life  presents  problems  to  her  just  as  it 
does  to  males,  but  she  meets  them  in  an  almost 
practical,  hard-headed  manner  that  boys  put  aside 
while  attending  college.  College  is  her  preparation 
for  a career,  or  for  married  life,  and  she  senses 
a golden  opportunity  for  either  or  both,  and  conse- 
quently she  prepares  herself  accordingly.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  she  is  scheming;  only  to  admit  that 
she  is,  first  of  all,  a female. 


Coed 


by 

Louis 

Eisenhauer 


Sometimes  she’s  silly,  not  intentionally,  but  just 
unselfconciously  silly.  It’s  then  you  know  she  hasn’t 
quite  grown  up.  She  laughs  quickly,  without  re- 
straint, quite  often,  and  for  unaccountable  reasons. 
She  hasn’t  a good  sense  of  humor ; very  few  women 
do.  They  are  witty  often,  and  brilliant  occasionally, 
but  rarely  do  they  have  a good  sense  of  humor. 

She  hasn’t  smiled  for  you  yet,  has  she?  Well, 
when  she  does  smile  with  her  white,  even  teeth  (one 
upper  tooth  juts  out  of  line  a trifie  and  helps,  rather 
than  mars,  the  effect  of  her  smile),  her  eyes  smile 
too.  Her  eyes  narrow  and  smile  quietly  as  if  she 
were  waiting  for  something  else  to  happen.  And 
when  she  laughs,  you  will  remember  once  when  you 
were  just  a kid,  and  thought  you  had  a guardian 
angel  watching  over  you  who  smiled  softly  and 
quietly  as  she  does. 

She  is  not  a good  conversationalist,  not  as  you 
would  imagine  Clare  Booth  Luce  to  be;  but  she’s 
willing  to  listen,  and  that  after  all  is  a creditable 
and  strange  thing.  Her  favorite  subject  is  sex,  of 
course,  which  makes  her  no  different  from  anyone 
else  in  our  civilization ; however,  she’d  rather  take 
sex  diluted  and  if  possible  concealed  in  what  ordi- 
nary people  call  “double  talk”.  Some  college  students 
give  it  another  name. 

Surely  she’s  snobbish,  but  everyone  is  in  his  own 
way  so  her  snobbishness  is  not  dreadful.  She 
wouldn’t  deliberately  hurt  anyone  unless  she  thought 
she  were  being  hurt  too.  And  anyway  snobbishness 
is  an  asset  to  a woman.  It  enables  her  to  hold  her- 
self upright  on  the  pedestal  men  will  put  her  on, 
without  her  being  conscience  stricken. 

Now  that  you  have  met  a coed,  don’t  assume  that 
you  know  her ; you  may  never  really  know  her.  It 
isn’t  because  she’s  such  a complex  person.  On  the 
contrary,  she’s  simple  and  clearly  recognizable.  You 
won’t  know  her  because  you  will  forget  your  search 
when  you  stand  close  to  her  and  see  her  lovely, 
green  eyes  and  her  smile.  Try  it.  You’ll  find  out 
I’m  telling  the  truth. 
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JlUie- 

Our  mail  took  a new  turn  recently  in  the 
form  of  a letter  requesting  reviews  on  a new- 
ly published  volume  entitled  “The  Practical  Brew- 
er.” We  were  somewhat  startled  by  its  ar- 
rival and  checked  the  contents  and  address  several 
times  to  see  if  they  were  actually  what  we  thought 
we  had  read.  We  don’t  know  where  people  get  the 
idea  that  we  are  authorities  in  the  field  but  it  is  an 
illusion  that  we  do  not  hasten  to  discourage. 

As  we  remember  the  gentle  art  from  the  late 
Volstead  era  it  was  a rather  clandestine  affair,  and 
though  we  often  suspected  that  Uncle  Angus’  base- 
ment paraphernalia  was  not  really  the  plumbing  that 
mother  purported,  the  connection  with  hops  and 
yeast  never  dawned  on  us  until  years  later.  Uncle 
Angus  and  his  capacity  kept  the  produce  of  his  enter- 


“Blackie  came  as  a P.S. 
to  the  litter.” 


prise  so  removed  that  sufficient  evidence  was  never 
left  to  impress  upon  our  curiosity. 

But  with  the  grand  repeal  of  the  old  New  Deal, 
all  of  that  passed  out  of  our  young  lives  to  be  re- 
placed by  Bocks  and  Ales  and  clinking  bottles  and 
cans.  Our  basement  became  just  another  part  of 
the  garage  with  no  more  Gothic  romance  to  it  than 
a furnace  and  coal  bin,  and  we  ultimately  had  to 
convert  it  to  a ping-pong  parlor.  Uncle  Angus  lost 
much  of  his  vitality  after  that  conversion,  and  the 
old  lost  memories  of  his  former  ways  must  have 
contributed  much  to  his  final  passing. 

In  the  days  since  then  the  industrial  brewers 
have  never  quite  captured  the  place  in  our  hearts 
that  Angus  did.  There  is  something  complacent 
and  apathetic  in  the  commercializing  of  a family 
art,  albeit  their  product  is  more  scientifically  tested 
and  approved.  We  respectfully  abjure  their  mon- 
opoly of  keg  and  coil  and  retain  our  naive  hope  that 


somewhere  in  another  world  free  enterprise  is  more 
kindly  fostered  for  old  uncles  and  young  boys. 

While  discu.ssing  libel  laws  in  .Journalism  (Eng. 
10),  the  class  was  asked  to  change  the  statement 
“Mary  Smith  is  a loose  woman”  in  such  a way  that 
it  would  be  non-libelous.  The  first  eager  answer 
came  from  a coed.  “Mary  Smith  is  a loo.se  woman, 
Tom  Jones  stated  authoritatively  today,”  she  volun- 
teered. No  further  amendments  were  offered. 

A friend  of  ours  tells  us  he  overheard  this  one 
from  two  girls  leaving  a movie  revival  of  “The 
Plainsman”,  starring  Gary  Cooper.  “I  don’t  know 
why  you  cried  when  they  shot  Gary  Cooper,  Alice. 
It  isn’t  as  though  he  were  Guy  Madison.” 

Also  we  noticed  an  interesting  ad  in  a N.Y.  news- 
paper, depicting  a beautiful  girl  modeling  a two- 
piece  dress  of  simple  pattern.  The  caption  read: 
“You  can  make  this  for  $9..50.” 

We  noticed  with  intere.st  the  revelation  of  nudist 
communist  activity  in  Tennessee  as  attested  in  the 
recent  Lilienthal  hearings  in  Congress.  We  had  no 
idea  such  subversive  action  was  prevalent  among 
our  alien-minded,  and  so  we  are  now  watching  with 
renewed  patriotic  fervor  a certain  very  suspicious 
window  shade  in  lower  College  Park. 

Beyond  Marlboro,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
road,  there  is  a noisy,  jive-playing  roadhouse  that 
fearlessly  announces  with  a six  foot  sign:  “Dinning 
Room.” 

We  were  looking  in  the  window  of  a women’s 
store  in  downtown  Washington  the  other  day. 
People  were  stopping  to  laugh  and  giggle  at  the 
display  which  the  designer  had  left  when  he  knocked 
off  for  lunch.  The  dummies  were  nude  from  waist 
up  and  a sign  had  been  left  in  the  window,  “All 
merchandise  ’ ->  off.” 
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GoA^  (U  tke  Btalen  Bt^iAeLakeA. 

by  Dick  Gardner 


WAS  awakened 
by  a rapid 
pounding  o n 
my  door  and  an 
excited  voice 
calling,  “Hey  Joe!  Wake  up!  Come  out  here  quick! 
Somebody  stole  my  car !” 

It  was  my  buddy  George.  I sprang  from  my  bed 
and  looked  out  my  window.  Sure  enough,  his  car 
was  not  to  be  seen.  And  only  the  night  before  we 
had  double-dated  two  luscious  coeds  in  that  very 
same  car. 

This  was  a serious  affair.  George’s  car  must  be 
recovered  at  any  cost.  He  was  the  type  who  goes  to 
pieces  in  a crisis.  I reassembled  the  pieces,  and  we 
rushed  outside. 

“Let’s  try  the  lost  and  found  department,”  said 
George.  “Maybe  somebody  turned  it  in.” 

We  raced  to  the  Ad  building  and  fought  our  way 
through  the  milling,  snarling  mob  at  the  bookstore. 
A coed  sat  at  the  cash  register  staring  into  blank 
space.  After  turning  a few  back  flips,  we  finally 
attracted  her  attention. 

“Has  anybody  turned  in  an  automobile?”  asked 
George. 

“What  kind?” 

“A  1947  Rekabeduts.” 

“What?” 

“A  1947  Rek — I mean  Studebaker.  Gosh!  That 
car  gets  me  mixed  up.” 

The  girl  searched  the  cash  register,  and  looked 
beneath  the  counter. 

“Nope  no  car,”  she  said,  “Do  you  want  one?  Are 
you  a veteran? — Yes? — Hey  Charlie,  GIMME  ONE 
STUDEBAKER!  Here,  just  sign  this  card. — Any- 
thing else  you  need?  Books?  Clothes?  Jewelry? 


If  you’re  a vet,  all  you  gotta  do  is — ” 

“No,  no,  you  don’t  understand,”  interrupted 
George.  “All  I want  is  my  own  car  back.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  the  girl.  “Have  you  tried  the 
veterans’  office?” 

“That’s  an  idea,  George,”  I said.  “Maybe  they 
can  help  you.” 

We  hurried  down  the  hall,  rejecting  an  offer  of 
Rossborough  tickets  at  reduced  prices,  and  entered 
the  Veterans’  Adviser’s  office. 

George  spoke  up  right  away.  “I  want  to  report 
a — ” 

“Take  this  form  to  your  employer,”  said  the  man 
behind  the  desk.  “Have  him  fill  it  out  in  quintupli- 
cate;  notarize  it;  send  one  copy  to  the  VA;  bring 
one  here;  leave  one  at  the  Dean’s  office  and  one  at 
the  Registrar’s  office ; and  take  one  to  room  208  in 
the  Horticulture  Building.  They’re  papering  the 
walls.” 

“No,  no,  you  don’t  understand,”  said  George.  “I 
have  a problem.  My  car  has — ” 

“Oh,  a problem ! Well,  you’ll  have  to  wait  a minute 
till  I finish  w'ith  this  vet,”  he  said,  indicating  a 
young  man  in  a flight  jacket.  On  the  back  of  the 
jacket  was  an  oil  painting  in  eight  colors  of  Hirohito 
cowering  in  fear  while  bombs  rained  down  from  a 
B-32.  In  white  letters  was  printed : SO  YOU  WANT 
TO  KNOW  WHO  WON  THE  WAR:  WELL  WE 
DID!  985th  STRATEGIC  BOMBING  SQUAD- 
RON—GUAM,  SAIPAN,  TINIAN,  IWO  JIMA, 
PASADENA. 

“Now  what’s  your  problem  son?”  asked  the  ad- 
viser in  a fatherly  tone  of  voice. 

“Well,  sir  I’m  going  to  Maryland  under  PL  16. 
My  wife  is  a disabled  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
Three  of  her  children  by  a former  marriage  were  in 
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the  service  in  this  war,  and  all  received  bad  con- 
duct divscharges.  They  all  listed  her  as  a dependent, 
and  as  a result  her  pension  was  cut  60%.  Our  dog 
Fido,  killed  in  the  K-9  corps,  listed  my  wife  as  bene- 
ficiary of  his  $10,000  insurance.  In  1939,  my  wife 
served  a ten-month  term  in  Lorton  for  fixing  a bingo 
game.  Later  evidence  proved  her  innocent,  and  she 
was  pardoned.  She  then  hit  the  numbers  eight  times 
hand  running,  and  won  an  automobile  raffled  off  by 
the  Glenn  Dale  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Then 
on  the  quiz  program  Take  It  and  Shove  It  she  won 
$400,000  cash,  the  USS  Alabama,  and  half  interest 
in  General  Motors.  Last  fall  she  lost  almost  half  her 
estate  betting  on  the  Maryland  football  team.  My 
problem  is,  how  much  subsistance  am  I entitled  to?” 
“Uh,  I see,”  said  the  adviser.  “Well,  take  this 
form  to  your  employer  and  have  him — ” 

“Never  mind,”  shouted  the  vet,  as  he  ran  out  the 
door.  “I’ll  sell  pencils !” 

“Well  stay  away  from  Dartmouth  Avenue,”  the 
adviser  called  after  him.  “That’s  my  territory.” 
He  turned  to  George. 

“How  are  you  fixed  for  pencils.  Buddy?  Need 
any  shoestrings,  razor  blades,  soap?” 

“No,  no,  you  don’t  understand,”  said  George.  “My 
car  has  been  stolen.  Can  you  help  me?” 

“I’m  afraid  not.  Bud,”  he  answered. 

“Well,  George,”  I said,  “there’s  only  one  thing  to 
do.  We’ve  got  to  solve  this  mystery  ourselves.  Let’s 
go  back  to  the  scene  of  the  crime.” 

We  trudged  back  to  the  dorm  through  the  deep 
snow.  There,  beside  the  curb,  stood  George’s  car. 
It  had  been  covered  with  snow  all  the  time. 

“George,  how  could  you  be  so  stupid  as  to  miss 
something  like  that?”  I asked. 

“It  ain’t  easy !” 

The  End 


TEARDROPS 


Tears  are  precious  jewels, 

As  diamonds  are,  rubies,  and  jade. 

Cultured  in  the  hearts  of  fools. 

Tears — .so  easilij  made! 

How  lavish  the  sorrowfid  human  race! 
Treasures  are  thrown  daily  away. 

Running  down,  both  young  and  old  face; 
Weeping  begins  tomorrow  and  ends  today. 

Far  better  are  the  clams  in  their  shells 
To  move,  a mass  of  limbo  ’neath  the  sky, 

And  close  the  lid  from  all  life’s  bitter  hells. 
While  little  jewels  in  teardrops  shuffle  by. 

— Seymour  Grosser. 
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Prince  Georges 
Bank  and  Trust 
Company 

College  Park  Office 
4515  College  Avenue 
WArfield  5111 

SaliclU,  l/f044^  Aoocuutt 

BANKING  HOURS 

• Weekdays 

8:30  A.M.  to  1 P.M. 

• Saturdays 

8:30  A.M.  to  12  Noon 

• Reopen  Mondays 
4:00  to  5:30  P.M. 


You  have  to  he  on  your  toes  in  this  raeket  to  stay 
ahead.  That  teas  tchaf  Anyelo  believed,  and 
tchat  any  tvisc  guy  should. 


by  Jim  Robinson 


NGELO  walked  into  Finoli’s 
and  pushed  his  hat  back  on 
his  balding  head.  He  paused 
for  a moment,  glancing  over 
the  dozen-odd  rather  seedy-looking  customers  in  the  saloon,  before 
stepping  toward  the  bar  at  the  left.  He  was  a little  early.  Max 
had  said  seven-thirty — it  wasn’t  quite  seven  yet.  But  it  wouldn’t  hurt 
to  have  a couple,  and  to  kid  Finoli  along  until  Maxie  came  in. 

The  fat,  sloppy  Italian  in  the  white  apron  placed  a glass  in  front 
of  Angelo  and  grinned  genially.  “Hello,  Angie.  How’s  the  boy?” 
he  asked,  filling  the  glass  from  a bottle  that  appeared  in  his  enormous 
hand. 

“Not  bad,  Finoli.  Just  a little  dry  is  all,”  Angelo  replied.  The  big 
man  clunked  the  bottle  back  underneath  the  bar. 

“This  is  pretty  early  for  you,  ain’t  it?  I ain’t  seen  you  in  here  this 
early  maybe  three,  four  months  now.” 

“Well,  like  I always  say,  Finoli,  you  never  know  when  you’ll  get 
thirsty,”  Angelo  said. 

The  big  man  chuckled.  “That’s  right.  Angie,  you  never  can  tell. 
But  this  is  sure  early  for  you.”  A summons  from  the  far  end  of  the 
bar  cut  him  off. 

Angelo  stared  down  at  the  glass  between  his  fingers.  Finoli  had  a 
good  memory.  He  hadn’t  been  in  here  this  early  in  the  day  since 

Gino  was  arrested,  four  months 

ago.  . . 

ANGELO  AND  GINO  had 
been  partners.  That  is,  until  Gino 
had  to  get  smart  and  try  to  play 
his  partner  for  a chump.  Angelo 
should  have  known  it  was  Gino 
when  he  ran  across  that  item  in 
the  paper  the  next  day.  A brief 
account  of  the  robbery  of  Hen- 
sel’s  Grocery  Store  in  the  Bronx 
described  how  Adolph  Hensel, 
the  proprietor,  had  been  forced 
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at  gunpoint  to  open  the  store  safe.  The  bandit  had 
escaped  with  over  two  thousand  dollars  in  cash.  Mr. 
Hensel,  however,  had  been  able  to  furnish  an  excel- 
lent descri])tion  of  the  hold-up  man.  . . 

Right  then  Angie  should  have  seen  that  the  de- 
scription fitted  Gino  like  a new  suit  of  clothes,  but 
he  hadn’t  caught  on  until  later.  That  afternoon  he’d 
been  on  his  way  to  the  barber  shop  in  the  Allison 
Hotel  when  he’d  happened  to  bump  into  Al,  the 
bookie,  on  49th  Street.  So  in  the  midst  of  a few 
friendly  words,  Al  had  come  up  with  the  story  of 
having  seen  Gino  the  night  before.  Al  had  been 
driving  over  to  see  his  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
who  had  an  apartment  on  Bronx  Park  West,  and 
he’d  spotted  Gino  walking  along  the  sidewalk. 
There  was  heavy  traffic,  with  no  chance  to  say  hello. 

Even  before  Al  had  finished  talking,  Angelo  could 
see  that  item  in  the  paper.  The  description.  Gino  in 
the  Bronx.  The  time? 

“About  what  time  was  that,  Al?”  he  asked. 

“I  dunno.  Aroun’  seven,  I guess,”  Al  had  an- 
swered. 

He’d  gotten  the  whole  picture  in  an  instant.  Some 
partner!  It  wasn’t  so  much  that  Gino  was  ahead  a 
grand  that  should  have  burned  him ; it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing.  Gino,  his  own  partner,  casing 
that  pushover  and  keeping  it  to  himself!  Why,  the 
bum  had  no  sense  of  decency  at  all ! 

After  breaking  away  from  Al,  Angelo  had  been 
in  a stew  all  the  way  over  to  the  Allison,  but  it 
hadn’t  taken  him  long  to  decide  what  to  do.  While 
he  was  sitting  in  the  barber’s  chair  he’d  figured  out 
a way  to  take  care  of  that  phony,  his  ex-partner. 
He’d  thought  of  every  angle  and  had  worked  out 
a plan  that  had  gone  off  like  clockwork. 

That  evening  he’d  called  Gino  on  the  phone.  He’d 
been  a little  sore  because  he’d  had  to  wait  while  the 
landlady  went  to  get  him. 

“Gino?  It’s  Angie.  Lissun,  Gino.  I got  some- 
thing really  hot  lined  up  for  you  and  me.  It’s  big! 
I don’  wanna  say  nothin’  about  it  over  da  phone.  . . . 
Y’know  where  Finoli’s  is — that  box  on  the  west  side 
where  I hang  out?  Meet  me  there  at  eighta  clock 
an’  I’ll  lay  it  out  for  ya.  . . .It’s  big,  Gino!” 

That  night,  a little  after  seven-thirty,  when  Gino 
had  left  his  flat  to  keep  the  appointment,  Angelo 
had  been  watching  from  that  dark  hallway  across 
the  street.  He’d  been  watching  for  half  an  hour  and 
was  on  his  last  cigarette  when  Gino  came  out.  He’d 
waited  until  Gino  had  turned  the  corner  out  of  sight. 

Getting  into  the  room  had  been  as  easy  as  stealing 
pencils  from  a blind  man.  The  two  grand — all  in 
small,  dirty  bills,  was  under  a pile  of  dirty  shirts  in 
the  bottom  drawer  of  Gino’s  dresser.  It  had  been 
even  simpler  than  he’d  figured,  because  he’d  known 
all  along  that  the  money  would  be  in  the  room.  Gino 
was  too  smart  to  carry  around  so  much  dough  right 
after  a job;  a big  roll  could  be  a very  hard  thing  to 
explain  if  you  happened  to  be  picked  up  for  “ques- 


tioning.” 

The  whole  thing  hadn’t  taken  fifteen  minutes  and 
he’d  gotten  to  Finoli’s  a little  after  eight.  . . only 
he’d  known  that  Gino  wouldn’t  be  there  waiting  for 
him.  The  plainclothesman  had  pegged  him  the  sec- 
ond he  came  through  the  door.  The  cop  probably 
wondered  who  had  phoned  in  that  tip.  Gino  was 
probably  still  wondering.  Even  if  he  did  guess  the 
truth  he  wouldn’t  open  his  mouth.  He  couldn’t  bring 
in  Angelo’s  name  without  leaving  himself  open  on  a 
few  more  counts. 

Naturally,  after  Hensel’s  identification  the  police 
had  Gino  cold.  But  they  must  have  really  given  him 
a going  over  about  the  missing  two  G’s.  They  prob- 
ably tacked  two  more  years  on  him  for  that.  Well, 
the  double-crossing  bum  had  it  coming — the  wise 
guy.  Some  guys  just  ain’t  got  no  ethics  at  all. 


Angelo  sighed  philosophically  and  glanced  at  his 
wTist  watch.  About  time  for  Maxie  to  be  showing  up  . . 

“You  ought  to  trade  that  watch  in  for  a calendar, 
Angelo.” 

Angelo  twisted  around  and  stared  at  the  big  man 
in  the  gray  suit. 

“What’s  the  big  idea !”  His  voice  shook  with  in- 
dignation. 

The  man  in  the  gray  suit  sighed  wistfully. 

“Ahvays  the  irate  citizen.”  he  said.  “You  wouldn’t 
know  anything  about  a liquor  store  in  Brooklyn  that 
was  held  up  last  night?  No,  of  course  not.” 

“Why,  1 never  heard  of  sucha  thing!”  Angelo  ex- 
postulated. 

“You  know,  when  this  clerk  identifies  you  we’ll 
have  you  cold,”  he  said.  “You  can  save  yourself 
some  trouble  if  you  tell  me  wffiat  you  did  with  the 
tw’o  grand.  We’ve  already  gone  through  your  room. . . 

“Stand  up.”  the  big  man  ordered  curtly,  grasp- 
ing Angelo  by  the  elbow\  He  prepared  to  run  his 
other  hand  over  the  pockets  of  Angelo’s  suit. 

The  End 
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This  might  happen  to  any  i/nung  tvnman  who 
(tares  to  wath'  darkened  streets  atone. 


by  Gene  Klavan 


" t'our-to-one  says  he 
isn’t  ours." 


UMBER  14 
Street  car 
line  stops  at 
Edmond- 
son  B o u 1 e - 

vard  and  Cooks  Lane.  Cooks  Lane  is  two  blocks 
from  the  city  line  and  it  might  as  well  be  twelve 
miles  out  for  its  inaccessability.  When  the  street- 
car stopped  at  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  let  Phyllis 
off,  she  was  thinking  just  about  the  same  thing,  it 
might  as  well  be  in  the  country.  “What’s  the  good 
of  its  being  in  the  city  if  I have  to  call  up  the  house 
to  get  Dad  to  take  me  the  last  three  blocks.”  The  girl 
lit  a cigarette.  It  was  May  and  May  has  an  annual 
habit  of  producing  consistently  satisifying  nights. 
Phyllis  walked  up  to  the  drugstore  on  the  corner, 
intending  to  phone  her  father  to  drive  her  the  long 
three  blocks  down  Cooks  Lane.  But  May  interfered 
in  the  decision  somewhere  and  produced  a defiance 
which  youth  nurtured  to  elicit  the  outspoken,  “Oh, 


QjampLis  Leaders  and  old  grads  respect  the  correct 

casual  character  o f Saltz  F Street  sports  jackets 


Men  prominent  in  America’s  universities  know  that  a sports 
jacket  can  be  colorful  and  still  in  good  taste,  that  it  can  be 
casual  without  being  careless  in  appearance,  that  it  can  be 
very  comfortable  without  being  slovenly.  Our  collection 
of  sports  jackets  is  first  choice  with  such  men.  Our  new 
spring  patterns  in  handwoven  shetlands  are  especially  smart. 


1341  F Street 


F street 

Washington,  D.  C. 


the  hell  with  it,  I’m  no  baby — I’ll  walk.  I don’t  need 
the  car.” 

There  is  no  pavement  on  Cooks  Lane.  There  are, 
however,  two  inadequate  street  lamps  for  the  three 
blocks.  The  tw'o  lamps  do  not  allow  you  to  see  that 
these  three  blocks  are  in  the  form  of  a long  down- 
grade, an  uphill  climb  and  a straightaway.  They  do 
not  allow  you  to  see  the  four  houses  in  the  three 
blocks — or  that  the  houses  are  set  well  off  the  road. 
They  do  not  allow  you  to  see  anyone  walking  on 
either  side.  You  can,  how^ever,  see  that  there  are 
twm  street  lamps,  and  directly  under  each  you  can 
read  a watch  with  w'eli-defined  numerals. 

Phyllis  began  the  long  downgrade.  Her  saddle 
shoes  beat  in  gay  defiance  along  the  asphalt  road. 
It  is  a dark  road.  Cooks  Lane.  The  farther  the  girl 
w^ent,  the  darker  it  seemed,  until  each  step  down  the 
hill  was  like  the  entering  of  a long  sloping  pit. 

The  lights  of  the  drugstore  had  been  sliced  out  of 
sight  by  the  top  of  the  hill ; there  was  little  movement 
outside  of  the  steady  beating  of  the  saddle  shoes. 
Seven  or  eight  more  steps  wmuld  bring  the  one  third 
point  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Cooks  Lane  is  a 
dark  road.  It  is  dark  tonight ...  it  is  awfully  dark,  it 
is  quiet,  too  . . . probably  gonna  rain  tomorrow  . . . 
dark  . . . maybe  should  have  called  Daddy  . . . “dark  as 
heck,”  thought  Phyllis.  She  started  up  the  incline  now, 
moving  more  slowdy  because  it  seemed  darker  and 
harder  to  find  the  edge  of  the  road.  “There  is  a form 
ahead  standing  near  the  light  pole,”  thought  Phyllis. 
There  is  a man  about  six  feet  tall  standing  near  that 
first  light.  Could  be  imagination,  could  be  just  a log  or 
something.  There  is  a man  there,  there  is  a man, 
thought  Phyllis.  She  decided  to  cross  the  street  and 
start  running  as  soon  as  she  came  parallel  to  him.  The 
man  suddenly  crossed  the  street  before  she  even 
started.  He  stood  there  for  an  instant  and  then  be- 
gan walking  toward  the  top  of  the  hill.  Phyllis 
reached  the  first  light  and  looked  to  the  right,  off 
the  road,  at  the  houses.  They  were  dark,  too — dark 
as  the  rest  of  Cooks  Lane. 

The  man  had  disappeared  into  the  hill,  but  he 
was  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  where  the  other 
light  had  been  beckoning  to  the  girl.  She  w'atched 
for  him  to  cross  by  the  light.  He  didn’t.  She  began  to 


press  her  shoes  into  the  road  and  her  calves  ached 
from  the  exertion  of  climbing  the  hill.  She  tried 
to  break  into  a dash  up  the  road  but  pain  and  cramp 
clamped  her  legs.  She  was  almost  up  the  hill,  across 
the  street  from  the  light.  She  passed  the  light.  . . 
THERE  he  is  crossing  the  street  behind  me.  Here 
he  comes,  he’s  coming  after  me,  gotta  run.  She 
opened  her  mouth  to  scream,  but  she  could  only 
gasp  and  choke.  She  was  wdthin  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
of  her  house.  She  tried  to  look  back.  She  ran  into 
the  hedge  and  scratched  her  knee  and  her  right  hand. 
She  ran  on.  on,  on.  Suddenly  she  was  tearing  at 
the  door  to  her  house.  She  looked  back  but  there 
was  no  man.  There  was  no  one.  Cooks  Lane  was  too 
dark  to  show  anyone.  The  door  was  opened  by 
Phyllis’  mother  and  Phyllis  fell  into  her  arms  sob- 
bing, choking,  and  sobbing.  The  door  slammed  shut 
on  Cooks  Lane. 

“Who’s  at,  Wilma?”  shouted  down  the  father 
from  upstairs. 

“Phyl.” 

“Came  home  alone  OK,  eh — ’ats  nice.” 

The  End 


Ma^4fiaticL  /ie<iniie.i.  Calian.  St^le. 

Nancif.  Kincaid 

Nancy  Kincaid,  the  lass  on  the 
cover  with  the  Angora  rabbits,  is 
a Junior  and  a Bact.  major.  The 
five  foot  eight,  eyes  of  Blue-green- 
srey.  “almost  blonde”  member  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  is  a native 
of  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  She  at- 
tended Wilson  College  for  two 
years  and  worked  in  a defense 
plant  for  one  year  before  coming 
to  Maryland. 

Nancy  dislikes  people  who  are 
constantly,  and  unnaturally,  good 
humored.  Among  her  likes  are  JB, 
steaks  and  french  fries,  sleep, 
skiing,  swimming,  and  good  music. 

Sorry  fellows,  she’s  pinned  to 
Phi  Belt’s  Boyd  Waters.  But  the 
rabbit’s  numbers,  in  case  you’re 


interested,  are  23996  and  23785. 
They  can  be  found  at  the  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Station. 


“Have  you  tried  washivg 
h iw  ?” 


ESCAPE 

Seek  for  me  a silvan  space 
Where  cool  boughs  shade  me  from 
The  fgranf  sun. 

Find  me  a lonelij  aisle 

Beneath  the  buttressed  oaken  arms  and  fir 
Where  puff-cheeked  squirrels  romp  and  fly. 

Lay  me  down  in  a peaceful  place 
Where  Time  and  trees  .shtk  their  roots 
And  the  orb’s  gentler  rays 
Filter  upon  the  wounded  earth,  my  grave. 

.Ah!  Repose!  Relief!  You  came: 

Shame  the  deed,  may  God  forgive 
Tho'  not  I irould  choose  to  live: 

It  is  a comfort  to  dwell 
Again  in  earthen  hands. 

— C.  E.  Bjerknes 


HOFFMAN’S 

HOME  APPLIANCES 

For  The  3 R’s 
RADIOS 
RECORDS 
RECORD  PLAYERS 

WArfield  2211 

5034  R.  I.  Avenue,  Hyattsville 


Wm.  T.  Bowers  & Co. 
Jewelers 

LEE  ELLIS 
Campus  Representative 

Pick  Up  Station  For  Watch  Repairs 
In  Basement  of  the 
Administration  Building 

5213  Baltimore  Avenue 
Hyattsville 

3805  34th  Street 
Mt.  Rainier 


THE  WATEREALL 

On  a low,  gradual  slope 
it  drips,  and  slithers 
to  the  edges. 

It  runs  and  falls  and  crawls, 
goes  faster  and  faster. 

Becoming  a white  sheet  of  foam 
it  turns  to  a rushing  torrent. 

It  smashes  and  makes  its  ivay 
on  doivn, 
on  doivn. 

It  sprays  and  pushes  on  madly; 
it  dashes  at  every  rock  in  sight. 
It  frantically  calls  to  the 
depths  below 
while  it  pours  and  pours, 

Until  it  reaches  the  end 
of  it’s  run; 

It  falters  to  a stop. 

It  regains  its  well  worn  course 

and  it  ripples, 

and  it  ripples, 

and  slowly, 

serenely 

subsides.* 

— Louvera  Hudson. 


VISIT  THE 

New  & Greater 

Bertram’s 


WASHINGTON’S  MOST  COMPLETE 

SMOKERS  SHOP.  Exclusive,  hand 
turned  natural  imported  Algerian 
Briar  Pipes  plus  all  other  smoker’s 
accessories. 

NEW  CUSTOMIZED  LEATHER 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT,  featuring  a 
full  line  of  luggage  and  leather  acces- 
sories. 

FAMOUS  MAKE  PENS  AND  PEN- 
CILS AND  A FACTORY  MAIN- 
TAINED REPAIR  DEPARTMENT. 
Shaeffer,  Eversharp  and  other  famous 
makes  in  every  price  range. 


MATioirs  npr  maksk 


920  14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Bet.  Eye  & K — Opposite  Franklin  Park 


Lo^e 

That 

Mag! 

1.  Upside  down  or  downside  up, 
3"ou  can’t  keep  them  away  from 
the  OLD  LINE. 

2.  Here,  Speedy  Hall,  A1  Marcey, 
Hostile  Trostle,  Gooch  Sweeney 
and  Shakey  Seeger  prove  that 
neither  beer  nor  moo-juice  can 
keep  a good  line  away, 

3.  Marilyn  Beissig  has  chosen  a 
good  place  to  clean  up  a lot  of 
things. 

4.  When  the  OLD  LINE  comes 
out,  the  Delta  Sigs  go  hungry 
until  Alice  has  read  every 
word. 

5.  The  busboy  is  so  busy  at 
Albrecht’s  that  he  is  still  try- 
ing to  finish  reading  the  Christ- 
mas issue. 

6.  Even  Blackie  forgets  his 
shadow  long  enough  to  look 
over  the  last  issue. 

7 . Some  people  never  do  catch  up 
on  their  reading, 

8.  Yep,  the  Sigma  Kappas  do  hold 
choral  reading  from  their  favo- 
rite text. 
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ALL  OVER  AMERICA -THEY’RE  TOPS 


Copyright  1947,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


the  Differences  in 
Cigarette  Quality 


...and  noiv  the  demand  for  Camels 
— (divays  great 

— is  greater  than  ever  in  history. 

During  the  war  shortage  of  cigarettes 
. . . that’s  when  your  “T-Zone”  was 
really  working  overtime. 

That’s  when  millions  of  people  fountl  that 
their  “T-Zone”  gave  a happy  okay  to  the 
rich,  full  flavor  and  the  cool  mildness  of 
Camel’s  superb  lilend  of  choice  tobaccos. 

And  today  more  people  are  asking  for 
Camels  than  ever  before  in  history.  But,  no 
matter  how  great  the  demand : 

IFe  do  not  tamper  ivith  ('amel  quality.  We 
use  only  choice  tobaccos,  properly  aged,  and 
blended  in  the  time-honored  Camel  way! 


Accorc/mg  to  a rece/it 

JVattonmde  suro^ 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


^ /owr'T-ZONE'  ^ 

will  fell  you... 

^ T FOR.  TASTE... 

T FOR.  THROAT... 

ihafs  your  proving  t^round 
for  any  ciqarette.  Sec 
if  Camels  dont 
f suit  your'T’ZONE' 


than  any  other  cigarette 


Doctors  too  smoke  for  pleasure. 
And  when  three  independent 
research  organizations  asked 
113,597  doctors— What  cigarette 
do  yon  smoke.  Doctor 'P  — tlie 
brand  named  most  teas  Camel! 
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iiiiikc-  any  trcmcii<lous  salaries  here  at 
TIME  and  one  of  oiir  few  rewards  is  to 
receive  grateful,  appreciative  letters 
from  our  “Dear  Time  Readers.”  How- 
ever, ;>8%  of  our  mail  is  just  as  I have 
described. 


It’s  time  I let  off  a little  steam.  Every 
week  1 write  this  letter  to  try  to  give 
you  a little  inside  information  about  our 
staff.  Frankly  it’s  a durned  nuisance  to 
writi',  and  I honestly  tlon’t  care  whether 
you  read  it  or  not. 


This  week,  however,  I want  you  to  re- 
member every  word  that  1 liave  to  say.  I 
am  fed  up  with  you  “Dear  Time  Read- 
ers” and  I am  going  to  tell  you  why. 
What  I am  going  to  describe  has  hap- 
I)cned  many  times  before,  but  this  week 
it  was  worse  than 
ever: 

It  started  as 
usual  on  Monday 
morning  with  a 
deluge  of  letters 
(793  to  be  exact) 
about  a misplaced 
comma  on  page  37 
of  our  last  issue.  Now  frankly  dear 
readers,  we  are  very  pleased  that  you 
are  all  so  quick  to  place  a ty])ographical 
error,  but  you  didn't  have  to  be  so  ding- 
bat smug  about  it.  We  don’t  make  a 
habit  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when 
we  do,  we  can  do  nothing  about  it. 


'I'ue.sday  we  received  17  letters  from 
indignant  Horse  Creek,  Idaho,  citizens. 
It  seems  that  the  j)opulation  of  Horse 
Creek  is  not  127  as  we  erroneously  re- 
j)orted  in  our  March  24th  issue.  How- 
ever, out  of  the  17  letters  we  acquired  17 
different  statements  as  to  the  true  popu- 
lation figures.  The  general  concensus  is 
between  120  and  135  (but  not  127). 


Needless  to  say  the  whole  thing  was 
very  annoying.  To  the  citizens  of  Horse 
Creek,  we  send  absolutely  no  apologies 
whatsoever. 


Friday  morning 
brought  more  of 
the  same  and  I be- 
gan checking  on 
th’  proper  proce- 
dure for  resigning, 

I had  gotten  most 
of  the  blanks  and 
was  busy  filling 

them  out  when  suddenly  in  rushed  one 
of  my  stenographers.  Tears  were  stream- 
ing down  her  face,  and  w th  one  hand 
.she  was  wildly  waving  a letter. 


Early  Wednesday  morning,  one  of 
our  best  writers,  Ezra  Hornblaster, 
came  in  with  the  announcement  that  he 
was  quitting  the  magazine.  It  seems  that 
early  last  winter  he  had  jok’ngly  com- 
pared John  I>.  Lewis  to  a shaggy  bear. 
Since  tb.en  he  has  been  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  irate  bear  owners 
and  zoo  keepers.  Flzra  tried  to  be  pa- 
tient, but  when  he  was  notified  this  week 
that  he  was  being  sued  by 


it  was  too  much.  Ezra  has 
quit,  and  I don’t  blame  him ! 
You  readers  are  the  most 
ungrateful  creatures  that 
ever  lived. 


Most  of  the  coi)y  went  to 
press  on  Thursday,  but  the  letters  con- 
tinued to  ])our  in.  Other  complaints 
were  almost  too  much.  One  reader 
wrote  all  the  way  from  Montevideo  to 
point  out  that  we  had  misspelled  the 
name  of  a South  American  head-hunter 
in  our  February  17th  issue.  Another 
from  Ilangor,  Maine,  wanted  us  to  cut 
out  International  Nen's  and  replace  it 
with  a juicy  section  entitled  “Newsy 
(iossip  from  Old  New  England.” 


That  was  Thursday,  and  truthfully  I 
was  ready  to  quit  right  then  and  take 
most  of  the  staff  with  me.  Wc  don’t 


I tr’ed  to  calm  her,  hut  all  I could 
ma';e  out  of  her  incoherent  babbl'ng  was 
the  fact  that  we  had  gotten  a letter 
that  actually  praised  us! 


That  letter,  “dear”  readers,  is  the  only 
reason  that  I am  st'll  wor'ing  for 
TIME.  It  was  written  by  Dr.  Hank 
Candysnatcher  of  Big  Cavity,  Texas, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  nicest  things  I have 
ever  read. 


I’d  like  to  print  a little 
liortion  of  it  just  to  show 
that  we  do  have  admirers: 
“ . . . . not  in  the  habit  of 
writing  ....  as  a means  of 
cheap  publicity  ....  felt  It 
wa.s  necessary  ....  never  been  so  com- 
pletely sold  ....  Do  you  wonder  .... 
known  as  the  ‘Time  Kid’.” 

Yes,  readers,  were  it  not  for  Dr.  Can- 
dysnatcher, TIME  would  probably  be 
without  a publisher,  and  I certainly 
wotdd  not  be  ending  with: 

Cordially, 


1 


^aced. 

are  extra  sensitive 


LETTERS 


I AM  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  to 
advertisers  as  a means  of  cheap 
puhlicit}',”  writes  Dr.  Hank  Candy- 
snatclier  of  Big  Cavity,  Texas. 
“However,  in  this  case  I felt  it  was 
justified.  I liave  never  before  been 
so  completely  sold  on  any  one.  pro- 
duct. All  my  life  I have  had  trou- 
ble getting  a clean,  close  shave,  but 
now  my  worries  are  over.  It’s  sure 
worth  the  extra  pain.  Do  j'ou  won- 
der that  in  Big  Cavity,  I am  known 
as  the  ‘Wilhersol  Kid’?” 


Hardens  whiskers  readily 

Men,  tlwow  away  those  razor  blades! 
Tlirow  away  your  mirrors.  Throw  your 
lot  in  with  WTLBERSOI. — the  shave 
cream  that  is  different.  Just  baste  WII>- 
RERSOL  on  your  face  and  allow  it  to 
harden.  Soon  you  will  feel  a gentle, 
even  j>ressure  forcing  the  whiskers  into 
your  face  and  thence  into  your  mouth. 
(Here  they  may  be  chewed  off  at  leis- 
ure.) Removing  WILBERSOL  is  even 
easier  than  the  application.  A small 
hand  chisel  and  hammer  will  do  the  .job 
every  time. 


NOTE:  The  large  economy  size  contains  the 
special  WILBERSOL  chisel  for  even  speedier 
removal. 


Mountain  Scenery 
Sirs: 

. . . Your  article  on  pinning  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  (Time,  March 
3rd)  erroneously  rejiorted  the  song  of 
an  unknown  fraternity  as  the  one  sung 
on  such  occasions.  In  truth  the  song  is; 

Snrority  pin,  sorority  pin, 

Oh  how  I envy  yon, 

’iVay  up  on  the  mountain  top, 
iVith  everything  in  view. 

Huggin  N.  CTiai.kin 

College  Park,  Md. 

To  reader  Chaikin  a commenda- 
tion for  keejiing  abreast  of  college 
life.  To  TIME’S  erring  college  edi- 
tor: a trip  to  the  mountains. — Ed. 

The  House  On  the  Hill 
Sirs: 

. . . Though  the  recent  building  boom 
in  College  Park  has  caused  numerous 
wrinkled  brows  and  speculations  as  to 
which  building  will  he  what,  we  doubt 
if  the  cavity  in  front  of  the  dining  hall 
is,  as  .vou  state,  “the  beginnings  of  an 
e.xperimental  lab  for  ersatz  foods.” 

A.  Bob  Riiebhob 


H.vattsville,  Md. 

. . . It’s  going  to  he  a Hot  Shoppe  . . . 

Kohn  R.  Bumm 

Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

Sirs: 

. . . will  be  a new  infirmary  more  con- 
veniently located  . . . 

Belle  E.  Ake 

Camjms,  U.Md. 

Sirs: 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  IN  QUES- 
TION AVHJ,  BE  THE  NEW  DELA- 
HUNT  MUSEUM  AND  MEMORIAI, 
ITBRARY  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF 
INTESTINAI,  AILMENTS. 

Tillie  Dies 

College  Park,  Md. 


Sirs: 

...  It  will  definitefy  be  a swimming 
pool  . . . 

D.  Ivan  Bored 

After  careful  research  and  an  in- 
terview with  snow-topped,  politico, 
president  Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd  (See  Edu- 
cation) TIME  has  found  that  the 
building  will  actually  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  present  dining  hall — Ed. 

Misplaced  Adjectives 
Sirs: 

In  your  March  10th  issue  you  . . . re- 
ferred to  me  as  a bald-headed  . . . self- 
centered  . . . no-good  . . . penny-pinch- 
ing . . . horse-faced  . . . bum.  Gentlemen 
. . . I am  . . . not  . . . bald-headed. 


Ly.  I,.  Bull 

Hot  Foot,  Arizona. 


Pin-up  Men 

Sirs: 

. . . and  therefore  I think  it’s  utterly 
ridiculous  for  a college  magazine  to 
spend  so  much  time  . . . much  emphasis 
. . . on  females.  I live  in  a woman’s 
dormil(,ry  ...  I have  seen  . . . Why  not 
glamour  pictures  of  men? 

I^uLAMAE  Doughty 

.\nnie  A,  U.Md. 


To  male-admirer  Doughty,  a 
photo  of  Stoney  Schaefle  (see  cut) 
current  male  pin-up  on  the  Mary- 
land campus. — Ed. 


Satisfied  Readers 
Sirs: 

...  I am  finally  moved  to  write  you 
in  the  case  of  your  . . . excellent  article 
on  Serutan  (Time,  Feb.  SO)  . . . 

Ora  Restless 

Topeka,  Kan. 


Sirs 

. . . On  page  30  of  the  Oct.  14  issue  of 
TIME,  you  certainly  lost  your  morals 
...  I blushed  . . . please  . . . send  me 
three  reprints  . . . 

Gretchen  Wreck 

Boston,  Mass. 
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9'd  HaUieA.,.,, 

. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than 
eat — Charley  “Hones”  Norris 
...eat  the  OLD  LINE  than 
read — “('hubby”  Don  Morti- 
mer 

. . . edit  the  OLD  LINE  than 
read — “Hronco  Hill”  Lakeman 
. . . line  the  EAT  READ  than 
old — “Ooldy”  Goldsmith 
. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than 
TIME— Henry  R.  Luce 
. . . rcrtd  the  OLD  LINE  than 
smoke  Camels — 

113,597  Doctors 

...read  the  OLD  LINE  than 
steal — 

“Honest”  Ray  Handley 
. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than 
invent — 

Don  Ameche 

. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than  be 
Vice-President — -“Curley”  Hyrd 
. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than  rail- 
I’oad  timetables  — Eleanor 
Roosevelt 

• ...  read  the  OLD  LINE  the  LINE 

the  LINE  — Gertrude  Stein 
Stein  Stein 

. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than  ap- 
propriate to  it — Portia  “Money- 
bags” Bowers 

. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than  wear 
blouses — .lane  “38”  Russell 
. . . read  the  PRAVDA  than  the 
OLD  LINE — “Sloppy”  .loe  Sta- 
lin 

. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than  make 
pills — “Regular”  Moe  Carter 
. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than 
comptrol — 

Charlie  Benton 

...read  the  OLD  LINE  than 
yodel 

Doc  Randall 

. . . “raather"  than  rather — 

Katherine  Hepburn 
. . . lather  than  bother  father — 
.lohn  “Hoosier”  Childs 
. . . read  the  OLD  LINE  than  print 
it  . . . “loving”  Johnny  Pluhar  . . . 

ENIL  DLO- 

lAe  McUfO^tte. 

idudettti 


MISCELLANY 


Long  Way  Home.  In  Wa.sliingtoii, 
D.  (’.,  Naomi  .Miller  l)oarded  a Gr<-y- 
hou'id  1ms  for  College  Park,  oversle))t, 
fouiul  herself  in  Baltimore,  took  the 
wrong  bus  baek,  wound  up  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Something  to  Crow  About.  .\t  the 
.'\DPi  house,  sorority  sisters  Pat  .Martyn 
and  Betty  Oordy  attempt  d to  hy])uo- 
tize  each  other,  succeeded,  went  around 
erowing  like  roosters  for  two  weeks, 
sj)ent  nights  perched  on  railing  of  front 
porch. 


Hidden  Talent.  .\t  Sylvester  Hall, 
Rol)ert  Gregorius  silent  seven  hours  pre- 
paring elaborate  erit)  notes  for  a forth- 
eoming  test,  forgot  to  take  them  to  the 
test,  i>a.ssed  with  an  A,  decided  that 
he  was  a brain. 


Sweet  Revenge.  At  College  Park, 
Md.,  one  .John  Maybee  tired  of  being 
called  “.luncbug”,  decided  to  foil  every- 
body, changed  his  name  to  .lohn  .Tune- 
hug. 

It  Ain’t  Loaded.  At  VB-I\’,  Wilbur 
Ehatt  proudly  displayed  an  old  rifle, 
declared  that  it  was  not  loaded,  i)ointed 
it  at  his  roommate,  ))ulled  the  trigger. 

P.O.ed.  At  VB-III,  Richard  Mc- 
Cusker,  Richard  Hughes,  and  Richard 
Patterson  grew  disgusted  with  it  all, 
resignedly  opened  their  doors. 


Woeful  Wrestlers.  At  Phi  Dclt 
house,  Emory  Harmon  and  Dick  Boz- 
man  started  friendly  wrestling  match, 
became  hopelessly  entangled,  knew  each 
other  awfully  well  by  time  brothers  dis- 
engaged them. 


Mistaken  Identity.  At  Delta  Gamma 
house,  a careless  housemother  misspelled 
the  last  name  of  Sally  Gilroy,  caused 
rumors  to  start  that  she  was  related  to 
famous  traveller  of  World  War  II. 


Nervous  Reaction.  At  the  Coliseum, 
Ironhead  Patty  McCarthy  heard  fire- 
alarm  bell,  thought  he  was  in  the  ring, 
knocked  out  coach  A1  Heagy  with  a 
stiff  uppercut. 


Cracked  Confederate.  In  Kaywood 
Gardens,  one  James  Turner  was  hit  by 
his  wife  with  a bottle,  suffered  illusion 
that  he  was  Civil  War  hero  Jeb  S'^uart, 
was  finally  arrested  for  carrying  Con- 
federate flag  through  streets  of  Hyatts- 
ville. 


All  in  the  family.  In  a college  town 
near  Hyattsville,  Maryland.  F.  F.  Fox 
had  his  troubles.  He  lost  his  notes  on 
animal  husbandry.  He  had  lent  them  to 
one  W.  Wolfe,  but  had  thence  been  bor- 
rowed by  S.  Bare,  who  turned  them 
over  to  T.  Lyons. 


fCnaiAA 

9t  6. 

starring 

JOSEPHINE  GRAYBEAL 

and 

RIDER  MURPHY 

with 

Linkie  Black  ■ Lucille  Andrews 
Yokum  McColly 

A Phil  Blazer  Production 

^Directed  by  Dirty  Diehl 

.\  Terripan  Picture 
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College  Park^  hardly  anyone  reads  The  Diainondback” 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


'I'llK  PUKSIDKNCV 
S(iA’s  Saturday. 

For  University  of  Maryland’s  Dr.  H. 
('.  “Curly"  Ityrd  {See  Education)  it  had 
been  an  espeeially  long  and  hard  week. 

His  troubles  had  their  beginning  along 
will)  the  eight-o'eloek  classes  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  by  the  time  the  mem- 
bers of  G.  I.  tf.  I.  F.  began  their  weekly 
celebration,  things  were  strictly  snafu. 

The  well-meaning,  but  imi)ulsive  SGA. 
liad  started  it  all.  F.arly  Monday  morn- 
ing its  president,  A T O’s  big  wheel, 
Roger  Cohill  {see  cut)  had  presented  Dr. 
Ryrd  {Sec  Education)  with  a student 
petition  requesting  the  abolishment  of 
Saturday  classes  and  also  of  all  classes 
after  four  o'clock.  Curley  realized  at 
once,  that  it  would  be  imijossible  to  grant 
such  a request,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  only  too  well  aware  that  the  SGA 
was  run  by  some  of  Maryland’s  most 
])owerful  BMOC’s.  It  was  a situation 
that  required  the  ])roverbial  kid  gloves. 

He  painfully  recalled  the  student  re- 
action to  the  resignation  of  Paul  Bryant 
scarcely  a year  before  (Time,  ,Jan.  21 
19 Ki)  and  determined  that  his  refusal 
would  be  as  diplomatic  as  possible.  Late 
Tuesday  afternoon  his  statement  was 
ready. 

Outside  Catalyst.  It  was  a lengthy, 
tongue-in-the-cheek  affair  that  smacked 
of  j)h rases  such  as  “.  . . breach  of  aca- 
demic standards  . . .”  and  “.  . . . lack  of 
student  comprehension.”  Nevertheless,  it 
seemed  to  ajipease,  temporarily  at  least, 
the  seething  SGA.  But  the  incident  had 
not  passed  unnoticed. 

In  lle})ublican-minded  Washington, 
The  Washington  Daily  News,  one  of 
Curley’s  most  frequent  and  bitterest 


lie  petitioned  . . . 


critics,  hail  heard  rumors  of  the  College 
Park  unrest.  It  was  all  they  needed. 
The  Wednesday  edition  brought  forth 
a satirical,  carefully-worded  editorial 
that  severely  criticized  “.  . . Dr.  Byrd’s 
{See  Education)  apparent  disregard  for 
the  many  problems  of  the  Maryland 
students.” 

The  editorial  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  out  at  the  University,  the  sim- 
mering SGA  began  to  seethe  once  again. 
Thus  by  F’riday  things  were  going  full 
blast.  The  News  had  gotten  around  to 
the  “.  . . deplorable  housing  situation  at 
.Maryland";  the  SGA  was  busily  pre- 
paring an  even  longer  petition;  and  up 
in  a swank  office  in  the  University’s 
Administration  Building,  a former  foot- 
ball coach  (See  Education)  was  wearily 
shaking  his  silvery  head. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION 

College  Park  Cinderellas. 

As  long  as  Maryland’s  Dean  Stamp 
could  remember  that  had  been  the  rule: 
all  girls  must  be  in  by  12:45  on  Saturday. 
And  as  long  as  the  girls  could  remember, 
this  rule  had  been  a mere  formality. 
They  had  always  gotten  around  it  by  the 
mere  expedient  of  signing  out  for  the 
week-end  at  some  fieticious  cousin’s  home. 

Last  week  Dean  Stamp  caught  on.  An 
all  night  party  at  Joe  Burko’s  Romany 
Inn*  had  given  the  secret  away.  In  the 
red-brick  Dean  of  Women’s  office  things 
began  to  happen  fast  and  furiously.  To 
the  campus-minded  Dean,  the  subse- 
(pient  findings  were  anything  but  grati- 
fying. Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  as- 
sorted cousins,  uncles,  grandmothers,  and 

*Formerly  known  as  the  Victory 
Tavern  and  even  earlier  as  the  Corral. 


She  pouted  . . . 

Big  Wheels  Cohill,  Stamp,  Zucker 


sisters  jiroved  to  be  eonqiletely  imagin- 
ary. Dean  Stanq)  was  angry.  From  her 
offiee  there  came  a eonqilete  revamping 
of  the  eampus  rules. 

Middle  Morale.  Heneeforth  no  girls 
would  leave  the  cam))us  on  week-ends ! 
The  forthcoming  reactions  were  many. 
College  Park  cheered  long  and  loud. 
But  in  nearby  Annaiiolis  ominous  sounds 
were  heard.  Reason:  the  midshipmen 
wanted  their  Ka])]>a.s.  Threatening  letters 
protesting  the  ’’.  . . direct  stab  at  Maval 
morale  . . began  to  pour  into  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

But  bitterest  of  all  were  tbe  torrid. 
Terrapin  coeds.  By  midweek  they  had 
formed  a twenty-four  hour  picket  line 
outside  of  the  Dean’s  office  and  were 
carrying  signs  about  “Rights  under  the 
Constitution”  and  “College  Park  Concen- 
tration Camps.”  This  weekend  however, 
the  rule  was  still  in  effect  ami  down  at 
the  Romany  things  were  strangely  (piiet. 

HYATTSVILLE 
“To  Hell  and  Gone.” 

Mild,  bespectacled  Adolf  Zucker,  head 
of  the  Foreign  Language  Department, 
cycled  back  last  week  from  sabbatical 
leave  to  the  Arcade  Theatre  in  Hyatts- 
ville.  Zucker’s  report,  although  full,  was 
not  conclusive. 

Starting  with  the  main  feature,  a 
horse  oiiera  of  ancient  vintage  entitled 
rather  prosaically.  Them  That  Has,  Oits. 
Zucker  lists  in  detail  all  the  banal 
aspects  of  his  leave.  Movietone  Neivs. 
an  Edgar  Kennedy  comedy,  U'inps  Over 
Samoa  (a  Navy  documentary  film  is- 
sued in  1944),  a “Tom  and  .Terry"  car- 
toon, Pre-vues  of  Coming  -\ttractions. 
and  the  second  full-length  feature,  a 
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I’HC  thriller  entitled  To  Hell  find  Gone, 
all  are  described  by  Dr.  Zueker  with- 
out enthusiasm.  The  only  time  the  re- 
port emerges  from  its  rather  lethargic 
descrii)tions  is  when  the  antics  of  “Tom 
and  .lerry”  arc  recalled.  The  good  pro- 
fessor i)rohahly  associated  the  connota- 
tions ot  the  name  with  a well  known  po- 
table. The  rej)ort  added  nothing  to  the 
subject  that  was  not  already  known. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  I.anguages 
and  Professor  Zucker  would  both  do 
well  to  stick  to  such  uncontroversial  sub- 
jects a.s  the  “Effect  of  Early  By/.antine 
Culture  on  the  Diet  of  Worms”  or  else 
visit  the  Gayety  Theatre. 

THE  CAMPUS 

In  Spring 

Spring  hit  the  University  of  Maryland 
last  week.  It  hit  late  and  it  hit  hard. 
Its  arrival  was  clearly  seen  in  the  bright 


suddenly  demure  eyes  of  the  coeds  and 
in  the  wolfish  stares  of  the  males. 

From  stately  Anne  Arundel  down  to 
colonial  ATO,  the  students’  blood  was 
beginiiing  to  circulate  with  renewed 
vigor.  Faces  were  cleaner  shaven,  pants’ 
creases  were  shari)er,  lijistick  was  neat- 
er, and  stocking  seams  were  straighter. 
Eove  was  rampant  once  again.  Few 
Marylanders  failed  to  feel  its  hypnotic 
touch. 

Focal  point  of  most  of  this  bisexual 
activity  is  Maryland’s  famed  tunnel.  Last 
week  it  was  in  great  demand.  Lines  of 
waiting  couples  were  rumored  to  stretch 
halfway  to  the  ivy-covered  Gym  Ar- 
mory. .'Mlotted  time  per  couple:  three 
minutes. 

But  the  small,  over-popular  tunnel 
coidd  handle  only  a fraction  of  Mary- 
land’s amorous  adventurers.  Other 
clandestine  retreats:  the  stadium  press- 
box,  the  half-constructed  wind  tunnel, 
and  the  gate  houses  bordering  the  Bal- 
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timorc  Boulevard.  .Most  crowded  ])laces 
of  all:  the  sorority  lawns. 

A long-standing  camjnis  rule  has  been 
that  all  fraternity  parties  should  and 
will  end  at  twelve  o’clock.  But  for 
some  strange  reason  the  girls  do  not  have 
to  be  in  until  twelve  fortj-five.  Result: 
forty-five  minutes  of  romantic  esca- 
jiades. 

Needless  to  say,  these  escapades  usu- 
ally take  place  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  girls’  respective  sorority 
houses.  Favorite  spots:  Ka))pa's  side 
lawn,  'I'ri  Delt’s  hack  porch,  .Alpha  Xi’s 
fire  escape  and  AOPi’s  railing. 

This  annual  outl)urst  of  love  making 
awakened  even  the  dormant  Maryland 
])eriodicals.  Remarked  fiery,  drowsy- 
eyed  Bill  I-akeman,  editor  of  the  OLD 
LINE:  “Everybody  seems  to  have  gone 
heserk.  I never  saw  such  . . . such  . . . 
Well,  I never  did.”  Said  the  over- 


staffed Diamond  hoc  k:  “It  have  been 

caled  to  oru  atentoin  that  their  is  a lot 
of  lovemakign  on  the  campas.  This 
makes  us  newspapper  ))eopel  feel  real 
hai)py  happy  feel  real  haj)i)y.” 

ANOTHER  WORLD 

Of  interest  to  ecclesiastieal  and  super- 
natural circles,  was  the  return  from 
above  of  Dr.  Franklin  D.  (Caliban)  Coo- 
ley. Aristocratic  Cooley  had  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  the  little-publicized  upper 
world.  Reported  facts:  (1)  angels  are 
still  wearing  halos,  but  St.  Peter  has 
donned  an  Adam  hat,  (2)  college  stu- 
dents definitely  in  a minority,  fraternity 
men  completely  absent. 

Quipped  Coole.v:  “An  ethereal  journey 
such  as  this  does  much  to  strengthen 
the  libido  complex.  It  was  definitely  ex- 
hilerafing.”  Admirers  of  Cooley  were 
anxiously  awaiting  last  week  his  new 
book,  “Leave  Me  to  Heaven.” 


CAMPUS  CATASTROPHES 

Lost  Weekend. 

When  things  happen  at  a modern  Uni- 
versity, a weekend  is  usually  in  progress. 
Last  Saturday  and  Sunday,  from  mid- 
night Friday  to  12:02  a.m.  Monday  was 
no  exception;  it  was  a two  day  session 
to  make  statisticians  happy. 

H In  A’eterans’  Barracks  III,  cramming 
stiulent  William  Orndorff  rapped  on 
the  wall  of  his  room  for  silence  from  his 
neighbor,  got  a saucy  slap  on  the  wall 
in  reply,  returned  the  gesture  vehem- 
ently, broke  an  arm  hole  through  the 
jiartition,  instigated  a fight  of  fleet  fisti- 
cuffs into  the  break.  Rapidly  the  size 
of  the  hole  grew.  Orndorff  had  one  eye 
blackened  while  trying  to  spot  his  op- 
ponent, then  recognized  with  his  good 
eye  a compatriot  from  his  Battle  of  the 
Bulge*  days,  left  his  books,  stepped 
through  the  damaged  partition,  manfully 
embraced  his  old  friend,  .James  Koste, 
whom  he  hadn’t  seen  for  two  years.  Re- 
sult: f-hour  “do-you-remember”  bull 

session  at  Zal’s;  an  agreement  to  foot 
the  hill  for  building  a special  door  be- 
tween their  VB  III  rooms. 

Pat  Draper,  dreaming  of  her  model- 
ing days  in  the  bathtub,  ran  a tub  on 
KD's  second  floor,  stepped  in,  fell 
asleej),  flooded  tbe  second  floor  and  was 
not  awakened  until  a waterfall  cascad  d 
down  the  stairs  to  the  vestibule,  crassly 
disturbing  president  .lane  Hershey  and 
ATO's  Bob  Bounds. 

Hardened  to  coed  life  by  having  spent 
many  hours  on  sorority  house  second 
floorsf,  curley-haired  and  smiling  Dave 
Hill,  chief  engineer  of  the  reorganizing 
Old  Line  Network  was  bet  $15.00  and 
dared  to  enter  women’s  dormitory  I-F 
on  the  age-old  excuse  that  it  had  been  a 
men’s  residencej  hall.  Hill  ambled  in 
the  front  door,  met  Lorraine  Cline  as 
she  was  leaving  the  shower  room,  left 
4-F  at  a dead  run  through  the  back  door. 
Reason:  Miss  Cline  had  not  only  scream- 
ed but  hurled,  with  horrific  accuracy, 
her  heavy  glass  soap  dish.  Result:  Hill 
won  not  only  his  bet  of  $15.00,  but  also 
one  large  lumi)  just  over  his  left  ear. 

In  early,  but  still  on  timeff?  from  a 
Saturday  evening  movie  date,  top  bunk 
Pi  Phi  inhabitant  of  “Annie  A”  Betty 
Eilers  was  happy.  Ecstatically  greeting 
her  roommate  as  the  latter  entered  late, 
already  pajama’d  Betty  fell  from  her 
bed  perch,  severely  bruised  a knee  when 
it  struck  a corner  of  the  dresser  in  her 
descent. 

*Not  to  be  confused  with  “A-huggin’ 
and  a Chalkin’.” 

fAlpha  Delta  Pi  and  Kapjia  Kappa 
Gamma  were  recently  wired  for  special 
Old  Ivine  Network  aerials.  Hill  was  pres- 
ent strictly  in  the  line  of  duty. 

JBuilt  in  lOIi  for  ASTP  who  never 
lived  there  it  was  first  occupied  by  co- 
eds in  October  194-1;  has  been  ever  since 
with  the  e.xception  of  sjjring  semester 
1946  when  returning  Maryland  veterans 
took  over  briefly. 

ttl2:44:53  a.m. 
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Torrid  Tunned 
After  three  minutes  . . . 


NEWS 


FOREIGN 


Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore 
. . since  their  aquatic  conception 


ACCIDENT,  MD. 

Bear  Tracks.  I.ast  summer  from  the 
mountain  wilderness  surrounding  this 
(juiet  little  Western  Maryland  community 
strange  stories  began  to  filter  out.  It  all 
started  when  stuttering,  slack-jawed 
Thaddeus  P.  Welty,  traveling  salesman 
for  a South  Carolina  okra  distributing 
agency,  reported  seeing  five  hairy,  man- 
like creatures  eating  berries  by  the  side  of 
the  road.  Nothing  might  have  come  of  it, 
but  Welty  also  reported  seeing  them 
scamper  around  on  all  fours,  and  climb 
a tree,  like  bears. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  region  pooh- 
poohed  his  alarm  and  thought  nothing 
more  of  it  until  the  daughter  of  one, 
Samantha  Gudge,  came  running  hys- 
terically down  the  mountainside,  babbling 
incoherently  of  seeing  bears  that  behaved 
like  men,  or  men  that  behaved  like  bears. 
A quickly  formed  searching  party  found 
nothing  but  the  tracks  of  five  “creatures”, 
an  empty  berry  bucket,  and  a torn  pair 
of  blue  denim  bloomers. 

The  mountaineers,  alerted  now  to  their 
danger,  kept  a wary  eye  peeled.  Nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  “bear-men”  till 
crafty,  crew-cut  James  Kehoe  {see 
Sports),  track  coach  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, arrived  there  early  one  August 
morning  with  a gang  of  forestry  and 
animal  husbandry  students  and  five  cages. 
A short  but  intensive  "bear”  hunt  bagged 
the  almost-human  quarry,  a lost  Guern- 
sey heifer  and  Lou-ella,  the  half-wit 
daughter  of  the  village  blacksmith.  The 
heifer  and  Lou-ella  were  later  released. 

Flushed  with  success,  Kehoe  returned 
to  College  Park  where  his  long  range 
plan  for  an  indoor  track  team  came  to 
light.  Intensive  domestication  and  train- 
ing soon  brought  to  Kehoe  the  reali- 
zation that  he  had  a winner.  Only  draw- 
back: the  “Bear-men”  could  not  be 

house  broken.  Last  week,  faced  with  the 
bare  facts,  Kehoe  admitted  defeat.  He 
had  failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  bears  hibernate  in  winter.  Grown 
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fat  and  sleek  on  dining  hall  food,  the 
“bear-men”  were  still  enjoying  their  long 
winters  na])  in  the  men's  room  of  the 
new  arinorj’.  Only  consolation:  the  bears 
might  wake  up  in  time  for  the  Spring 
meets. 

EASTERN  SHORE 

We  Don’t  Give  A Damn. 

From  the  marshy,  flat.  Eastern  Shore, 
strange  rumblings  were  heard  this  week. 


.‘'omething  wiis  liotbering  tin-  web-fooled 
natives.  Prom  fishy  Crisfield  to  smelly 
.Salisbury  the  inhabitants  w<-re  grumb- 
ling. Source  of  the  trouble:  the  .Shore’s 
only  atlraetion.  Ocean  City. 

Ever  since  their  aipiatic  concci>tion, 
the  Flatlandcrs  have  resented  the  yearly 
invasion  of  Ocean  City  by  the  “damned 
forr.ners  from  across  the  bay.”  Last 
year  was  worse  than  evi-r.  .Ml  summer 
these  carefree  immigrants  had  jour- 
neyeil  back  and  forth  over  their  terrain- 
less  land.  They  had  mocked  the  natives, 
eaten  their  lish,  and  won  on  their  slot 
machines. 

Last  week  the  w<-l)-footers  decided 
that  this  year  would  tie  different.  .\  mass 
meeting  was  held  in  dank,  dismal,  Den- 
ton and  things  really  liegan  to  poi).  By 
the  time  it  finally  ended,  the  irate  citi- 
zens had  resolved:  (1)  To  erect  concrete 
Iiill-boscs  along  the  entire  coast  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  (2)  To  issue  a stern 
“kei'i)  out”  jiolicy  to  all  outsiders,  (fl) 
To  keel)  >'*  constant  guard  on  all  strategic 
points  on  the  Delaware  border  line, 
(t)  To  arrest  and  execute  immediately 
all  \'irginia  oystermen.  (Time,  Jan.  13.) 

Needless  to  say,  the  resolutions  passed 
unanimously.  The  natives  were  hajipy 
once  again  and  waddled  away  singing 
the  only  song  they  know.* 

*l\'e  don't  give  a damn 
For  the  zchole  slate  of  Maryland, 

The  -whole  state  of  Maryland, 

The  -whole  state  of  Maryland; 

We  don’t  give  a damn 
For  the  -ichole  state  of  Maryland, 
WF'RE  FROM  THE  EASTERN 
SHORE! 


Hibernating  Trackmen 
Berry  buckets  and  blue  bloomers. 


Sleepy  Danegger 
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REFORMERS 

Honest  Larry  Cooper,  former  lacrosse 
and  football  star  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  was  in  Boston  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  WCTU.  Long  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  group,  this  was  his  first 
actual  contact  with  them.  Reported 
Cooper  “I  am  trying  to  be  as  inobtru- 
sive  as  possible.  It  makes  me  tingle  all 
over  just  to  be  n ar  these  noble  women.” 

Dentist,  Hank  Candysnatcher,  of 
Big  Cavity,  Texas,  started  plans  for 
what  he  hoped  would  be  a nation-wide 
orga  lizat'on.  It’s  name:  The  Committee 
for  the  Abolishment  of  Advertising  Tes- 
tlmon  als.  Said  Candysnatcher:  “I  am 
thougbly  disgusted  with  people  who 
write  to  advertisers  as  a means  of  cheap 
publicity.  I am  all  for  reform.  Do  you 
wonder  that  in  Big  Cavity  I am  known 
as  the  ‘Reform  Kid’?” 

Emanuel  F.  Zalesak,  stocky,  dapper 
proprietor  of  the  famed  \’arsity  Grill 
announced  that  the  one  millionth  bottle 
of  beer  had  been  sold  recently.  Zalesak, 
long  a strict  coke-drinker  {see  cut) 
would  not  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
buyer.  However,  it  was  hinted  that  he 
was  i>resident  of  one  of  the  University’s 
numerous  religious  clubs. 

Back  to  College  Park  came  Steven 
-Murtz,  graduate  of  1937.  Reason:  ‘‘I 
just  can't  get  used  to  the  outside 
world.” 

To  solemn,  sedate  officials  of  the 
school  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  came  first  official  verification 
of  special  honors  to  be  granted  tbe  old 
institution  for  the  well-rounded  attorney 
produced  by  the  venerable  place.  Smiled 
senile,  revered  regent  Arthur  H.  Grug- 
whistle:  “Our  proximity  to  University 
HospTal  familiarized  the  students  with 
the  different  types  of  ambulance  bells.” 
.\ward  to  the  ITiiversity  Law  School,  a 
new  sign  for  the  Men's  room,  and  three 
new  habeas  corpi  for  the  students’ 
lounge. 

To  over-worked  Walter  Beam,  hypo- 
thetical exchange  editor  for  the  OLD 
LINK  magazine  came  a horrible  shock 


Dan 

WCTU’s  Cooper 
Tingling. 


last  week.  The  shock:  a 2,200  volt  short 
circuit  in  one  of  University’s  electrical 
labs.  Punned  humorist  Beam:  “It  was  a 
most  electrifying  experience.” 

SHREWDIES 

Wily  Chuck  Callegory,  SG.V  standby, 
bas  scored  again.  Last  week  he  suc- 
cessfully apprehended  and  captured  a 
group  of  small  boys  wbo  had  been  ])lay- 
fully  pestering  tbeir  female  companions. 
Boasted  hero  (’allegory:  “I  seen  my  duty 
and  I done  it.” 

To  senior  Ed  Rider  (rhymes  with  spi- 
der) SAE,  PiDE,  ODK,  somewhat  be- 
wildered by  a group  of  hero-worshii)i)ing 
bobby  soxers  in  Hyattsville,  came  the 
light.  With  quick  thinking  and  calm 
cunning  Rider  benignly  signed  53  auto- 
graph books  in  the  name  of  hornesi)un 
football,  boxing  and  hopscotch  star, 
freshman  Ed  Reider  (rhymes  with  apple 
eider). 


Egg 

WeW’s  \Tereck 
Tri/ing. 

At  an  overcrowded  university  near 
P.erwyn,  Maryland,  two  engineers,  an 
.\&S  major,  and  a graduate  student 
were  starting  a chapter  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  Their  names:  Malcolm 

Beers,  Bill  Ginn,  Norman  Sherry,  and 
Hilda  Wine. 

MISHAPS 

To  socialite  John  Moyer,  fate  dealt  a 
low  blow.  1 ong  noted  for  bis  safe,  and 
at  some  times  almost  too  cautious  driv- 
ing, .soft-.siK)ken  Moyer  was  last  week 
involved  in  a three-car  collision  near 
Greenbelt,  Maryland.  Ironical  twist:  one 
of  the  drivers  actually  claimed  that  the 
accident  was  Moyer’s  fault.  Said  Moyer: 
“Even  the  b°st  of  us  (r^t  it  '“von'^Mal'y.’’ 

R'*stored  to  frisky  Janet  Huddle  was 
the  Scripto  repeater  pencil  she  had  lost 
in  the  spring  of  1946.  Finder:  a fellow 
sorority  sister.  Said  Miss  Huddle:  “I  feel 
like  a lost  friend  has  come  back.  You 
can’t  imagine  how  attached  I was  to  that 
lovely  pencil.” 


Er 

GIGIF’s  Z.-VL 

Totaling. 


Barbara  McCiitcheon,  1945  ISA  Doll, 
holder  of  innumerable  swimming  and 
diving  championshi])s,  took  a precarious 
lilungo  last  W’eek.  Coming  from  an  Al- 
brecht coke  date  with  a well  known 
football  hero.  Barb  sprang,  without  her 
usual  good  grace,  off  the  sidewalk  into 
a usually  well-avoided  curb  pool  of  mud 
on  College  Avenue,  tried  a half  gaynor, 
failed,  s]>rained  both  little  fingers,  and 
was  taken  to  the  Infirmary  for  treat- 
ment by  drugstore  cowbody.  Norm  Far- 
rell. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Coy,  contralto  Jackie  Arps  had  done 
it  again.  Formerly  a Cmversity  of 
Maryland  student,  Jackie  was  in 
Glum  Hill,  Minnesota,  last  week. 
Purpose:  to  acquaint  native  Minnesotians 
with  the  finer  things  of  music.  Said  she: 
“It  makes  me  feel  real  g(U)d  to  know  that 
in  my  small  way  I am  bringing  real  sing- 
ing to  those  noble  people.” 

The  Sui)ermen  of  America  got  a b'c 
boost  last  week.  Football  star  Joseph 
Drach  announced  that  he  was  joining 
their  ranks.  I.ong  sought  after  by  tins 
group,  Dracb  at  last  decided  to  give  in. 
Said  he:  “Perha))S  they  are  a little 

younger  than  I,  but  inwardly  we  have 
the  same  aims  and  desires.”  He  added 
that  any  criticizers  of  his  decision  might 
meet  with  violent  action. 

Bobbie  Jones,  erstwhile  soda- jerk  at 
Albrecht’s  Pharmacy,  was  having  Ins 
troubles.  Employer  Albrecht  bad  made 
a decision.  Either  .tones  must  stop  spend- 
ing his  off  hours  at  the  rival  Varsity 
Grill  or  else  he  must  quit  altogether. 
Sobbed  Jones:  “I  just  don’t  know  what 
to  do,  they’re  both  such  nice  men.” 

The  eminent  religious  leader.  Rev. 
George  Leonard  was  mad.  Affection- 
ately known  as  “Deacon”  by  bis  con- 
gregation, he  has  long  been  admired  for 
his  liberal  views  on  college  life.  But  last 
week  he  blew  up.  Cause  of  the  outburst: 
a bottle  of  beer.  Reason:  “The  stuff  has 
been  cut !” 
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MARYLAND 

H.  C.  Byrd 
Out  of  the  rut. 

l.iko  most  otluT  univcrsilios,  tlu>  I’lii- 
viTsity  of  Mfu-ylaiul  lias  a president.  But 
unlike  the  typieal,  straij>ht-laeed,  eollege 
exeeutive,  Maryland's  )ire.\y  is  a ,jaek- 
of-all-trades.  His  name:  Harry  Clifton 
Byrd.* 

Originally  from  the  I<’,astern  Shore  (»S’ee 
Foreuji:  Netvs),  he  is  as  much  an  in- 
stitution at  the  university  as  the  terra- 
])in,  or  the  yearly  Dining  H-all  strike. 
Without  Byrd,  Maryland  would  still  he 
a iilaee  where  farmers  eome  to  get 
their  milk  tested. 

One  of  the  notable  things  about  this 
sehool  of  higher  learning  is  the  fact 
that  when  the  students  graduate,  they 
really  graduate.  Their  faces  are  seen  no 
more  (except  iierhaps  at  the  annual 
Homecoming).  N'ot  so  with  Byrd.  He 
stayed. 

His  first  OUl  Line  job  was  that  of 
teaching  Flnglish  and  history  at  an  even 
lower  salary  than  that  which  his  jiresent 
jirofessors  contest  so  bitterly.  But  un- 
like these  same  professors,  Byrd  did  not 
fall  in  the  proverbial  teaching  rut.  This 
was  one  hazard  that  he  carefully  avoided. 
He  was  an  athlete  not  an  instructor, 
and  accordingly  he  (piickly  found  his 
way  to  Maryland’s  Athletic  Deiiartment. 

As  director  of  Athletics  and  head 
football  coach,  he  guided  Maryland’s 
highly-touted,  over-rated  sjjorts  teams 
through  World  War  I through  the 
Uoaring  Twenties,  and  through  the  de- 
pression. Then  suddenly  he  became  aware 
that  he  was  back  in  the  rut  he  had  tried 
to  avoid.  He  stuck  out  his  heail  and 
looked  around. 

*()ccasionally  referred  to  as  Vnrleij. 


Into  office. 

February  22,  BKKi  was  (ieorge  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  in  t7  states,  but  in 
oyster-loving  .Maryland  it  was  Byrd  I)a>. 
A Maryland  graduate  had  made  good  ! 
Into  the  office  of  the  Ibdversity  presi- 
dent, strode  ex-student,  ex-teaeher,  and 
ex-coaeh.  Dr.  Harry  Clifton  Byrd.  Then 
things  began  to  happen.  .Mutl  holes  gave 
way  to  n<‘w  buildings,  playbojs  became 
students,  highly-touted  teams  became 
under-rated  powerhouses,  lieason:  Cur- 
ley. 

Students  stirred  once  again,  alumni 
smiled  and  trustees  beamed.  (lone  was 
the  old  expression  about  “(living  .Mary- 
land the  Byrd.”  Here  was  a man  who 
had  made  himself.  Now  maybe  he  could 
make  the  I'niversity  as  well.  Ambitious 
Byrd  had  done  just  that. 

Almost  overnight  he  has  lifted  the  face 
of  the  Maryland  camiius.  With  one  hand 
in  Annapolis  and  the  other  at  College 
Bark,  he  has  tuore  than  doubled  the  size 
of  a former  Agriculture  ex])erimental 
station.  Kven  the  penny  pinching  mem- 
bers of  the  .Maryland  State  Legislature 
were  amazed  at  his  progress.  He  was 
not  only  a |)resident  he  was  a builder, 
l)lanner,  and  politician  as  well. 

Out  of  obscurity. 

Suddenly  Byrd  was  a great  man. 
Maryland's  numerous  clubs  and  organi- 
zations wanted  this  former  football  coach. 
They  determined  to  have  him  and  even- 
tually they  (lid.  The  .Maryland  Academy 
of  Science  got  him,  as  did  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society.  Other  successful  ac- 
(piircrs:  The  Maryland  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
Grange,  Methodists,  AmericaTi  .\ssocia- 
tion  of  Sehool  Administrators,  Baseball 


Fred 

Louise  Steimiexson 
Space-filler. 

Writers’  .Association  of  America,  .Ameri- 
can Geograi)hic  Society,  .Masons.  Then 
the  Greek  letter  societies  got  the  word. 
.-After  a maze  of  solemn  oaths,  rituals, 
and  initiations,  Byrd  found  himself  in: 
Bhi  Kajijia  Bhi,  (Jrnicron  Delta  Kappa, 
Bi  Delta  F.iisilon,  Bi  Sigma  .-Alpha,  and 
Sigma  .-Alj)ha  (/  (houpht  you  had  more 
rhaptem  than  that)  F.iisilon.  Oidy  or- 
ganizations known  to  have  missed  the 
boat:  Boy  Scouts  of  .-America,  Cater- 
pillar Club  and  G.  I.  G.  I.  F. 

Into  the  Maelstrom. 

But  all  of  Byrd's  executive  career  had 
not  been  a bed  of  roses.  He  too  had  his 
troubles.  If  he  built  too  many  build- 
ings the  academic  stamlards  deterio- 
rated; if  he  raised  the  intellectual  levels, 
his  football  coaches  (juit,  and  if  he 
built  up  a strong  sports  program,  the 
buildings  fell  apart.  It  was  an  extremely 
vicious  circle. 


"V  - 


Ally 
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Bvhd  and  I'kiends 
Old  liners. 


Harry  Clifton  Byrd 
Face-lifter. 
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Our  famous  Sportster 

Wearing  a suit  skirt  (deftly 
snuggled  upside  down  and  rig- 
idly belted),  with  an  original 
Maryland  sweatshirt  (daintily 
pushed  up  to  the  fashionable 
three-quarter  length),  finger- 
less, toeless,  black  evening 
gloves,  touched  off  with  the 
dearest  in  shower  caps  and  a 
pre-war,  non-combustible  eye- 
shade,  Miss  Hunter  models  the 
latest  of  her  own  design.  Shoes 
by  Sorority  Sister;  Cigarette 
Holder  of  Ho  Ilo  Ivory ; Lacrosse 
Stick  by  Ruppersberger. 

Mary  Frances 

Princeton  and  College  Avenues 
10 


SPORTS 


TRACK 

“Turn  Backwards,  Turn  Backwards.” 

Tile  idea  niiglit  not  be  sensational,  but 
it  is  certainly  new.  It  was  suggested 
iast  week  by  University  of  Maryland's 
Jim  Kehoe.  Fleet,  sour-faced  (See  cut) 
Kehoe  has  always  maintained  that  inter- 
collegiate track  is  definitely  not  all  it 
should  be. 

Even  while  gaining  honors  for  himseif 
and  his  school  as  a member  of  the  Mary- 
land track  team,  Kehoe  was  working  on 
his  plan.  Last  week  he  had  made  his 
decision.  He  was  ready  to  revamp  college 
track  meets  completely.  His  idea:  to 

have  all  Pacers  run  backwards. 

Kehoe’s  argument  for  the  adoption  of 
this  ])lan  was  a good  one.  Said  he.  “As  I 
see  it.  Track  is  the  only  sjiort  that  don’t 
require  no  s]H‘c:al  ability.  Little  kids 
may  not  be  able  to  play  no  football  or 
baseball,  but  they  can  still  run  and 
jum])  all  they  please.  But  with  my  plan 
you  got  to  know  your  a])ples  to  be  a 
track  man.  After  all,  it  ain’t  everybody 
who  can  run  backwards.” 


Reggenad 

Kehoe  and  Friends 
A wen  metsys. 

Hands  Down. 

Experts  were  forced  to  admit  there 
was  some  logic  to  Kehoe’s  argument. 
Hut  to  former  athlete,  H.  C.  Byrd  {See 
Education)  it  seemed  to  run  against  the 
grain.  Roared  Byrd:  “You  might  as  well 
ask  them  to  run  on  their  hands.”  Naive 
Kehoe  admitted  that  it  wasn’t  a bad 
suggestion. 


TURF 

I’iper’s  Progression. 

For  years  people  have  been  trying  to 
beat  I he  races.  Systems  of  all  varieties 
have  been  devised  to  make  profits  from 
these  equine  competitors.  Many  have 
claimed  unbeatable  systems,  but  none 
have  ever  been  proved.  Latest  claimant: 
Miss  Patricia  Piper  (rhymes  with  Vi- 
per) junior  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

Said  oft-quoted,  happy-go-lucky  Pat: 
“I  have  only  recently  started  following 
the  races,  but  I am  already  convinced 
that  I have  a winning  system.”  The 
system  was  phenomenal  to  put  it  mildly. 


It  was  based  on  the  simple  theory  that 
every  horse  wins  eventually;  the  longer 
it  takes,  the  bigger  the  purse.  Miss 
Piper  merely  selects  a horse  and  c»n- 
tinues  to  bet  on  it  until  she  wins.  Natur- 
ally she  uses  a progressive  system. 

Miss  Piper’s  system  lias  not  gone  un- 
heralded. Said  Maryland’s  Diatnond- 
hark:  “Pat  Pipper  has  a nwe  systum  for 
playign  the  horses.  We  all  hope  that 
.Miss  Poper  is  successful  is  successful 
is.” 

Last  week  Patty  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
long  lo.sing  streak.  Reported  amount  of 
next  wager:  $17,000.00. 

COACHES 

Dates  for  Curling. 

Big,  bulking,  high-spirited  Jim  Tatum 
breathed  a sigh  of  relief  last  week.  His 
search  for  a coach  of  the  newly  revived 
curling  team  was  at  an  end.  The  task 
of  .Maryland’s  new  Director  of  Athletics 
had  not  been  an  easy  one.  Tatum 
(rhymes  with  czagrabowskonzitzocitch) 
left  no  stone  unturned.  He  uncovered  the 
new  coach  at  Slijipery  Rock. 

Slight,  bi-focalled  Waldmar  Q.  Hafen- 
staengl,  better  known  for  his  work  with 
the  hyjiocodle  mutation  of  the  date  palm, 
was  jicrsuadcd  to  come  out  of  semi-re- 
tirement a“d  take  over  the  coaching 
reins.  For:  An  undisclosed  sum. 

Garrulous  Grunt. 

A native  of  Switzerland,  where  he  had 
learned  the  game  as  a boy,  Hafenstaengl 
made  no  comment  other  than  to  grunt 
noncommittally:  “It  is  indeed  a great 
honor  to  be  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  I feel  this  great 
honor  deeply.  .Maryland  is  a great  uni- 
versity, in  a fine  state.  I shall  do  my 
utmost  to  live  u|i  to  this  high  honor  be- 
stowed upon  me  by  this  magnificent  insti- 
tution of  coeducational  edification.” 

Tatum  made  no  comment.  He  was  al- 
ready off  on  another  search.  This  time 
for  a house  in  College  Park.  Comment 
from  the  Diamondback,  oft-erring  stu- 
dent publication:  “Hafenstaengl  should 
have  a happy  drop  dead.” 

TEE-TOTALING 

The  Old  Man.  Smiling,  big-palmed 
“Sully”  Krouse  {see  cut)  was  excited. 
Reason:  He  had  made  a great  find. 

It  all  started  last  month  in  a smokey 
night  club  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  a quiet 
little  community  near  Krouse’s  native 
College  Park. 

Sully,  long  a strict  tee-totaler,  was  in 
the  night  club  to  check  a report  that 
some  of  his  wrestlers  had  been  seen 
there.  Almost  blinded  by  thick  smoke, 
he  took  an  unobtrusive  seat  behind  a 
potted  plant  to  await  developments. 

His  evening  was  uneventful  except  for 
a passing  glim]ise  of  a wrinkled,  old  man. 
Quick-witted  Krouse  was  sure  he  knew 
him.  Reason:  “He  had  an  old  familiar 
look  that  I seemed  to  recall.” 

Two  weeks  ago,  Krouse  again  re- 
turned to  the  smokey  night  club.  This 
time  he  made  the  journey  on  behalf  of  a 
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SCIENCE 


A.D. 

Tee-Totaler  Krouse 
A n old  friend. 

liigli-si)irite(l,  muscular  instructor  of  the 
girls’  I'hysical  education  classes.  Object: 
confirmation  of  rumors  that  three  mem- 
hers  of  the  Girls'  Tumbling  Team  had 
been  seen  there  recently. 

Long  a strict  tce-totaler,  Krouse  took 
the  same  unobtrustive  seat  for  his  vigil. 
And  as  before,  (the  tumblers  were  in 
Haltimorc)  he  saw  the  familiar  face  of 
the  old  man. 

Last  week,  still  haunted  by  the  uniden- 
tifiable face,  Krouse  returned  to  the 
night  club.  This  time  when  he  saw  the  old 
man,  he  remembered.  With  a shout  of 
joy  he  rushed  forward  and  embraced  the 


INVENTIONS 

Since  the  Primitive  Wheel 

This  was  it ! ! Man  had  been  dream- 
ing of  such  an  invention  for  many  years, 
but  last  week  it  became  a reality  for  the 
first  time.  Co-inventors:  Professors 

George  F.  Corcoran  and  Russell  15.  Al- 
len of  the  I’niversity  of  Maryland’s 
highly-endowed  engineering  dei)artmcnt. 
These  world-shaking,  unassuming  scien- 
tists admitted  modestly  that  they  had 
been  “toying’’  with  the  idea  for  a great 
many  years.  It  was  only  last  fall  that 
they  got  their  start. 

The  idea  for  their  invention  was  the 
brain-clnld  of  Prof.  Corcoran,  but  he  is 
([uick  to  admit  that  much  of  the  credit 
goes  to  Professor  Allen  (or  “R.15.”  as 
lie  affectionately  calls  him.)  The  limi- 
tations of  the  invention  are  practically 
non-existant.  Said  bridgebuilder  Allen: 
“I  think  I can  safely  say  that  this  is 
the  greatest  invention  since  the  primi- 
tive wheel.”  Said  rheostat-tuner  Cor- 
coran: “1  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the 
greatest  invention  since  the  jirimitive 
wheel.” 

The  professors  had  not  lied.  Although 
no  iiublic  demonstration  has  been  given 
as  yet,  scientists  from  all  over  the  U.S. 
were  last  week  directing  their  paths 
toward  College  Park. 

The  invention  itself  was  based  on  a 
simple  mathematical  law.  It  is  amazing 
that  no  one  has  thought  of  it  before. 
Hriefly  the  device  looks  like  a small. 
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beloved  Coliseurfi  ijt  CitI- 

been  noted  as  a strict  tee-totaler,  but  I 
just  had  to  go  back  to  that  night  club. 
Krouse  confided  further  that  he  was 
very  disgusted  with  himself  for  not  re- 
membering the  old  man  who  had  played 
such  an  important  part  in  his  (Krouse’s) 
life. 

These  two  old  friends  were  united  last 
week.  “Sully”  Krouse  and  his  now  aged 
friend  were  together  once  more.  Krouse 
was  excited  and  also  very  happy. 
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enuTpaset  or  may  by - a jsmalT 

Thus,  although  the  principle  is  simple 
enough,  the  possibilities  are  almost  lim- 
itless. Like  the  primitive  wheel  (Time 
.Ian.  23,  10120  15. C.)  it  will  probably  do 
much  to  shape  the  future  destiny  of 


Whether  or  not  the  invention  will  be 
])ut  into  immediate  commercial  produc- 
tion is  still  undecided.  Commented 
I’rof.  Allen:  “We  (G.F.  and  I)  feel  that 
it  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  give  the 


.\rmy.  Navy,  and  Roy  Scouts  first  i>ri- 
ority.  After  all  we  both  feel  very 

strongly  that  this  is  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  itiankind  since  the  discovery 
of  the  primitive  wheel.” 

Naturally  the  jirofessors  w<-re  feeling 
very  good  last  week  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  favorable  comments  which 
they  had  received.  few  of  their  en- 
gineering students  were  actually  speak- 
ing to  them  in  the  hallways.  Rut  the 
leisure  time  was  too  much  for  their 
usually  active  haiuls.  Result:  the  begin- 
ning of  a jointly-authored  book  on  the 
hardships  involved  in  the  iierfecting  of 
their  invention.  Its  title:  Greater  Than 
The  Primitive  iVheel. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

I Have  A Little  Shadow. 

Shadosis  has  always  been  a rare  dis- 
ease. Consequently  there  was  quite  a 
stir  in  the  psychological  world  last  week 
when  a case  of  this  strange  malady  was 
reported  in  College  Park,  Maryland.  The 
latest  victim  is  playful,  pint-sized 
Rlackie,  a canine  of  unknown  origin, 
who  has  been  seen  roaming  the  I’niver- 
sity grounds  since  early  last  siiring. 

The  stern,  boeikwise  members  of 
Maryland's  Psychology  Department 
would  not  think  of  wishing  this  malady 
on  any  person  or  animal,  but  they  did 
admit  that  if  it  had  to  occur  they  were 
glad  it  occurred  locally.  Under  jiresent 
plans  all  available  laboratories  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  study  of  Canine 
Shadosis.  Expected  period  of  studies: 
at  least  a year. 

> Freud  and  Blue  Coal. 


si® 


Re))orted  Dr.  .lohn  .lenkins,  chairman 
of  the  Psychology  Department:  “The 

fixation  was  evitlently  brought  about  by 
some  event  in  this  animal’s  puiipyhood.’’ 
Said  Dr.  Weston  Clark:  “Anyone  who  has 
read  Freud  can  immediately  see  the 
trouble.”  Neither  would  commit  them- 
selves as  to  an  eft’ective  remedy  until 
they  investigated  further  into  the  dog’s 
life  history.  However,  brusque,  evasive 
Dr.  .lenkins  did  hint  of  psychoanalysis. 
One  theory  that  gained  some  favor  con- 
cerned a Blue  Coal  dealer,  hut  it  has 
been  discarded  by  the  psychologists. 

Getting  priority  on  much-needed 
laboratory  space  was  another  problem, 
and  Dr.  Byrd  {See  Education)  was  be- 
ing urged  to  turn  over  all  but  two  of 
the  chemistry  labs.  Meanwh.le  .lenkins 
has  decided  that  best  results  will  be 
obtained  if  small  now-famous  Blackie 
is  allowed  to  continue  his  carefree  roam- 
ing of  the  cam])us.  However,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  he  has  taken  the  precau- 
tion (>f  hiring  two  students  to  keeii  the 
dog  under  constant  surveillance.  His 
only  other  worry:  that  Blackie  will 

catch  his  shadow  before  Prexy  Byrd 
{See  Education)  can  act. 

.\  soiihomore  member  of  the  Psy- 
chology Department  cast  an  interesting 
light  on  the  situation  with  his  comment 
that  the  dog  is  endowed  with  actual 
ment.-d  processes.  Commented  he:  “Most 
of  de  mutts  on  dis  campus  ain’t  even 
awoke  to  de  fact  dat  dey  got  a shad- 
der.” 
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THE  PRESS 


PARODIES 

Nobody  loves  the  OLD  LINE.  At 
least  that  seems  to  be  the  general  opin- 
ion among  the  editors  of  this  student 
))ublication  at  College  Park,  Maryland. 
The  OLD  I.INE  has  so  far  appeared 
four  times  during  the  Marylanders’ 
sehool  year. 

This  week  the  OI.D  LINE  was  sche- 
duled to  appear  again.  And  once  again 
an  cA  en  bigger  reaction  was  expected. 
Reason:  The  editors  are  trying  some- 
thing different.  The  something:  a paro- 
dy on  that  fine,  widely-read  magazine 
Time.  As  yet  this  parody  has  not  been 
released,  but  rumors  have  already 
reached  the  Time  office,  and  the  restless 
editors  having  given  their  permission 
were  nervously  whisjiering  among  them- 
selves. 


Dan 

McDonald  and  Fkiends 
Happy  again. 


EDITORS 

Over.strain 

Wlien  times  were  good,  the  Diamond- 
hack  liit  the  streets  twice  a week.  Copy 
flowed  regularly  in  a packed  tabloid 
that  flouted  the  best  to  worst  of  local 
Journalism,  such  as  it  was. 

But  times  have  not  always  been  so 
smootli  and  easy-rolling.  In  the  strug- 
gling jieriod  of  post-war  years,  a hard 
beginning  was  endured  that  set  up  the 
))resent  estate.  In  that  stage  of  devel- 
( jiment,  tlie  wheel  within  the  wheels  of 
weekly  deadlines  was  square-jawed, 
bushy-lirowed  Bill  McDonald. 

Two  months  ago  in  a flurry  of  decis- 
ion, editor  McDonald  resigned  liis  posi- 
tion to  take  up  a job  in  Home  Eco- 
nomies. In  the  weeks  since  then  he  has 
been  grudgingly  at  work,  loyally  making 
his  effort.  But  the  longing  and  memories 
of  the  old  routine  kept  him  on  pins  and 
needles  with  anxiety.  Last  week  his 
s])irit  snapped. 

In  his  office,  happy  again,  “Merry  Mac” 
was  found  by  an  alert  photographer 
who  saved  the  moment  for  posterity. 
(See  cut.) 


"FRIENDS” 


Fourth  Estate  Admiration.  Among 
the  noted  columnists  of  America,  there 
have  been  few  journalistic  friendships. 
But  tliese  few  that  have  existed  have 
been  firm  ones.  Last  week  the  firmest  of 
all  Was  found  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. The  two  friends:  Columnists  Bar- 
ney Balch  and  Art  Cosing. 

Their  friendship  has  been  a long  one. 
Although  on  rival  periodicals*,  these 
journalistic  aspirants  are  each  the  oth- 
er’s greatest  admirer. 

Ding  and  Winchy.  Balch,  writer  of 
the  campus  reform  column  entitled 
“Along  The  Line”  makes  no  secret  of 
his  intense  admiration  for  Cosing.  A 
current  reader  of  Orphan  Annie,  he  has 
playfully  named  the  OLD  LINE  art 
editor  “Ding  Dong”  after  the  mythical 
“Tic-Toe.”  Balch  is  proud  of  his  nanis 
for  Cosing  and  bitterly  resents  anyone 
else's  using  it.  Commented  Barney  ea;ly 
last  week:  “I  thought  it  up  and  I’m 
gonna  use  it.  Arty  don’t  like  any  old 
body  callin’  him  ‘Ding-Dong.’” 


Over  at  his  ink-stained,  paint-smeared 
drawing  board,  “Arty”  cheerfully  admit- 
ted that  this  was  true.  Said  he:  “I  don’t 
want  just  any  old  body  calling  me  ‘Ding- 
Dong.’ ’’  Pressed  further,  jovial,  “con- 
ditions-that-prevail”  Cosing  did  reveal 
that  iie  also  had  a nickname  for  his  Dia- 
mondhack  ideal.  Like  Balch,  he  had 
parodied  the  name  of  a well  known  fig- 
ure. The  nickname:  “Winchy  Walt.” 
Cosing  added  further  that  Balch  was 
“simply  overjoyed”  with  the  nickname 
and  was  thinking  of  using  it  as  his  pen 
name.  (Down-to-earth  editors  of  the 
Diamondback  have  vetoed  this  idea; 
claim  it  is  carrying  a friendship  too  far.) 


In  ihe  untidy,  highly-disorganized 
Diamondback  office,  grinning,  bashful 
Balch  has  autographed  copies  of  every 
column  of  “Writ  by  Ear,”  Cos  ng’s  lit- 
erary outlet.  These  columns  are  all  care- 
fully mounted,  and  rampant  with  such 
phrases  as  “To  Walty  from  Arty,”  or 
“From  Ding  to  Winchy,”  and  “For  Barn 
from  Dong.”  Balch  secretly  confides 
that  these  autographed  columns  are 
among  his  most  prized  possessions. 

Thi-;  bi-rautual  admiration  clique  had 
not  gone  unnoticed  on  the  Maryla  d 
campus  for  the  simple  reaso;i  that  the 
writers  have  carried  their  friendshp 
even  into  their  columns.  Wrote  Cosing 
last  week:  “ . . . and  so  I will  wind  up 
for  now.  Don’t  forget  to  read  my  col- 
umn next  week,  but  please  before  you 
do,  UE.\D  BARNEY  FIRST!”  Con- 
cluded worshiiijiing  Balch:  “ . . . until 
next  week  I bid  a warm  farewell  to  all 
you  students,  a very  warm  farewell  to 
you  faculty  members,  and  the  warmest 
farewell  of  all  to  ‘Ding-Dong  Arty.’  ” 


*Cosing  is  main  artistic  talent  of  oft- 
criticized  OLD  LINE.  Balch  writes  for 
proofreaderless  Diamondback. 


“ . . . AIN’T  IT  A CRIME  that  his 
hair  smells  almost  as  much  as  his 
playing.  It  reeks  of  cheap  rye  whis- 
key and  . . . oh,  oh  . . . it’s  not  blend- 
ed! A plain  case  of  Rye  Scalp.  Guess 
it’s  iin  to  me  to  tell  him  about  ‘Vasel- 
talis’l” 


“.JEEZ,  WHAT  A CHANGE,  thanks 
to  ‘Vaseltalis.’  ” Try  it  yourself  and 
see  what  a world  of  difference  a few 
shots  make.  One  shot  on  the  hair 
and  two  in  the  mouth,  make  a new' 
man  of  you.  You  forget  all  about 
your  hair.  Remember,  it’s  the  only 
98  proof  hair  tonic. 


Vaseltalis 

Non-Lanolinic 


contains 

/UccUuU 
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CINEMA 


Al’s  News  Service 

Last  Scenk  of  Farmer’s  Daughter 
Stiff  competition. 


THE  NEW  PICTURE 

Between  the  Cushions  (I’.o.a.)  is  a 
novel  ami  unexpected  steal  of  a new 
Hollywood  teelmitpie.  The  technique 
copied  was  the  much  publicized  “you 
are  the  cauiera’’  idct-i  which  was  used  so 
successfully  in  Lndi/  in  the  Lake  (Time, 
.Ian,  2).  This  time  the  technique  was 
not  so  successful. 

In  Between  the  Cu.'thions,  you  arc  a 
chair  in  a hotel  lobby.  Everything:  that 
the  movic-fioer  sees  is  seen  exactly  as 
the  chair  would  see  it.  Naturally,  this 
eliminates  expensive  camera  maneuver- 
iiifTS.  Said  rotund  producer  Goldmill: 
“The  saving  on  jihotographic  teehniipies 
allows  us  to  go  hogwild  on  the  costumes.” 
(loldmill  did  not  lie,  Between  the  Cnsh- 
ion.i  could  almost  be  called  Hotel 

Lobby  Fashion  Parade.” 

Like  Hitchcock’s  Lifeboat,  th:>  scene 
does  not  change  throughout  the  entire 
film.  Reason:  nobody  moves  th"  chair. 
The  scene  itself  is  a portion  of  the  hotel 
lobby  which  reveals  part  of  the  d-sk,  a 
))otted  fern,  and  the  door  to  the  ladies 
room.  Most  ohjectionahle  feature:  the 
chair  is  at  such  a low  height  that  no 
actors’  faces  are  visible.  Said  smil'ng 
producer  Goldmill:  “The  saving  on 
makeup  allows  us  to  go  hogwild  on  cos- 
tumes.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  producer  Gold- 
mill  meant  well.  Nevertheless,  h-»  failed. 
Somehow,  not  even  two  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes  can  accustom  the 
audience  to  the  unique  sensation  of  see- 
ing headless  actors.  Also  th'»  scene  it- 
self grows  rather  monotonous  and  wou'd 
ajiproach  sheer  boredom  were  it  not  for 
the  occasional  glimjises  into  the  ladies 
room. 

Mr.  Goldmill  evidently  outdid  him- 
self on  this  account.  The  gPirp  es,  al- 
though common  in  real  life,  ar-  hardly 
typical  of  the  movie  world.  Said  lo- 
quacious producer  Goldmill:  “By  bring- 
ing the  scene  to  the  audience,  we  save 
money  and  are  able  to  go  hogwild  on  the 
costumes.” 

The  least  enjoyable  jiart  of  the  p’c- 
ture  comes  toward  the  end,  when  one  of 
the  leading  ladies  sits  on  the  chair  for 
some  two  and  a half  minutes.  This  is 
rather  disconcerting  and  to  anvone  who 
has  really  thrown  himself  in  the  role  of 
the  ehair,  it  is  downright  frightening. 

ALSO  SHOWING 

The  Haber  Process  for  the  Produc- 
tion of  Ammonia  (A.I.Ch.E.)  will  never 
replace  Cw.  L . T.  II  . or  Snow  iVhite  in 
the  hearts  of  the  movie-minded  Ameri- 
can jniblie. 

It  had  its  iiremiere  this  week  at  a 
meeting  of  a Maryland  University  ehem- 
ieal  soeiety.  Adapted  from  a well-known 
college  text  hook,  the  plot  is  an  old  one 
and  not  unfamiliar  to  many  a college 
student. 

The  ))ieture  opens  rather  sluggishly  in 
what  ap))cars  to  be  a large  chemistry  lab. 
The  first  scenes  deal  with  the  jiroduc- 
tion  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  and  in 
general  are  very  dull  and  have  little 
spontaneity.  Practically  no  attention  is 
paid  to  unusual  or  varied  lighting  effects, 
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while  unique  camera  angles  and  ap- 
proaches are  apjiarently  unheard  of. 

However,  the  dull  opening  is  some- 
what redeemed  by  a magnificant  scene 
that  compares  very  favorably  with  the 
train  wreck  scene  in  Saratoga  Trunk. 
This  scene  develops  out  of  a queer  turn 
of  the  plot  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
form  carbon  dioxide  by  a mysterious 
“steam  treatment.”  It  is  this  “steam 
treatment”  that  really  gives  the  picture 
its  only  memorable  quality.  For  over 
two  and  a half  minutes  the  screen  is 
almost  completely  obscured  by  clouds 
of  white  steam  that  curl  upward  in 
never-ending  waves.  Occasionally,  one  is 
able  to  glimpse  a catalyst  chamber  or  a 
lab  assistant  through  the  haze,  but  on 
the  whole  there  is  nothing  but  steam. 

The  rest  of  the  picture  is  rather 
tedious  and  before  it  is  half  over  the  not 
too  surprising  ending  can  be  guessed. 
The  main  characters  are  two  chemistry 
professors  who  seem  poorly  cast.  Their 
acting  is  jerky  and  erratic;  at  times  one 
almost  feels  that  they  are  completely  ob- 
livious of  the  camera.  Thus,  although 
the  “steam  treatment”  scene  may  attract 
a few  cinema  fans  interested  in  new 
Hollywood  tricks,  the  average  theater 
owner  will  have  very  few  “return  en- 
gagement” requests  for  T.  H.  P.  F.  T. 
P.  O.  A. 

HOTCHKISS  FOR  '47 

You’re  Colossal.  On  his  tiptoes  Adolf 
Hotchkiss  measures  a scant  6.5  inches. 
In  girth  he  measures  just  a shade  under 
45.  But  last  week  Hotchkiss,  the  ter- 
rific, was  measuring  big  things  for  ’47. 

On  his  schedule  were  eight  melodramas 
(four  of  them  “oaters”)  and  two  smash- 
splash  musicals.  To  star  in  the  series 
he  was  also  shooting  the  works.  From 
Paris  would  come  Nanette  Dolet 
(rhymes  with  Moll-e)  for  a remake  of 
Whistler’s  Mother;  from  Rio,  he  was 


bringing  exotic  Carlita,  for  a deep  south 
musical  on  the  history  of  jazz;  and  from 
West  Philadelphia  would  come  his  new 
discovery,  Tex  Cohen,  to  star  in  The  Big 
Stampede. 

Cinefans  might  well  wonder  at  this 
schedule  for  the  coming  year,  but  big 
things  come  naturally  to  Hotchkiss. 
Since  release  of  last  hit  Farmer’s  Daugh- 
ter Hadn’t  Oughter,  box  office  returns  on 
Miracle  Pictures  jumped  75  points  above 
its  Hays  office  rating.  Said  unperturbed 
Hotchkiss:  “Nothing  will  compare  with 
what  we  will  produce  this  year.” 

To  many  a wondering  critic  that  was 
all.  For  Director  Hotchkiss  has  the 
habit  of  setting  the  pace  in  the  movie 
capital.  Many  a stupendous  production 
had  hung  on  his  vacillating  decisions.  But 
to  many  a mammonite  artisan  it  was  the 
go-sign.  Bigger  things  meant  better 
things. 

Cinefans  wondered. 

CURRENT  AND  CHOICE 

Thundering  Horses  in  Texas.  \ stir- 
ring saga  about  the  lives  and  loves  of 
Dr.  Hank  Candysnatcher.  famous  den- 
tist of  Big  Cavity  (Time  March  10). 

She  May  Look  Clean.  An  unfor- 
gettable exposure  of  a little  discussed 
side  of  the  .Army’s  medical  problems. 
Presenled  in  a straightforward,  unex- 
pected stvle  (Time  Mar.  17). 

Snow  White  and  The  Seven  Dwarfs. 
A trite  half-hearted  attempt  by  Walt 
Disne}'  at  animated  cartooning.  Defi- 
nitely grade  B (Time  Oct.  5,  1937). 
The  Outlaw.  A chesty  western  thriller. 
.All  about  Howard  Hughes,  .Jane  Rus- 
sell, and  a haystack.  Banned  in  Boston  ! 
(Ti>ie  -Apr.  4,  1946). 

March  of  Time.  (Vol.  A’H).  The 
greatest  newsreel  ever  filmed ! .A  great 
credit  to  a great  magazine!  (Time  .Tan. 
6,  13,  20,  27;  Feb.  3,  10.  17). 
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BUSINESS  & FINANCE 


I.  O.  U.'s 

Long  Over  Due.  The  monthly  collec- 
tion of  fraternity  dues  has  always  been 
a sore  subject  at  the  LTiiversity  of  Mary- 
land. I.ast  week  several  of  these  Greek 
organizations  were  forced  to  take  dras- 
tic action. 

Two  noted  campus  debtors  were  the 
cause  of  it  all.  These  men,  one  a Phi 
Kap  and  the  other  a K.\,  were  rumored 
to  owe  the  joint  sum  of  .i!425.00.  Al- 
though  this  was  an  exce])tional  case, 
every  chai^tcr  was  having  its  troubles. 
Said  Lambda  t'hi  Alpha's  harrassed 
treasurer.  Jack  Davis:  “If  they  don't 
pay  up  soon  I'll  just  have  to  tell 
Harry.’"  Delinquent  I.ambda  Chis 
sciuirmed  nervously. 

Beer  and  Poetry.  Bill  Brownell,  af- 
fectionately known  as  “Shylock”  by  his 
fellow  Phi  Sigs,  had  a plan  he  hoped 
would  work.  Said  Sh.vlock:  “I  tells  de 
hrudders  I’s  gonna  trow  a heer  party. 
Dey  trows  in  der  dues.  Den  I don't 
trow  no  heer  party.  It's  simple.”  Ob- 
servers agreed  that  the  plan  was  almost 
as  simple  as  its  originator. 

S.-VM's  exchequer,  Eliot  Lappin,  de- 
cided that  the  only  solution  was  sheer 
hrute  force.  Said  terse  irate  Lappin; 
“There  is  no  douht  in  my  mind  that  I 
have  the  physical  prowess  to  cope  with 
any  situation  which  may  arise.”  Lap- 
jiin's  scheme:  to  call  in  each  delinquent 
hrothcr  for  a “private  conference.” 
From  then  on,  the  old  third  degree 
method  would  he  followed.  Restless 
S.AM's,  alerted  to  the  plot,  were  already 
demanding  that  two  brothers  attend 
each  “i>rivate  conference.” 


Most  novel  approach  to  the  problem 
was  ofl'ered  by  SAE's  systematic  Dick 
Gnd)le.  His  method  was  to  pen  a sub- 
tle, suggestive  poem  that  hinted  at  the 
pressing  i)roblem.  The  poem: 

IFc  hove  two  chapters,  not  just  one, 
That  fact  should  not  he  nezes. 

The  second  one  is  made  of  those 
Who  do  not  pap  their  dues. 

Quipjied  one  long-over-due  brother. 
“I  thought  we  had  more  chajiters  than 
that !” 

POULTRY 

Lays  ’em  in  the  Aisles.  In  College 
Park,  poultry  producers  gathered  to  try 
to  avert  “chaos”  in  the  industry.  Rea- 
son: wholesale  prices  on  eggs  were  down 
to  ten  cents  a dozen,  yet  freewheeling, 
full  rear  view,  egg  tycoon  Shelly  B. 
,\kers,  Jr.  refuses  to  slacken  his  output. 
“If  the  hens  can  take  it,  so  can  I,”  de- 
clared Akers.  “Well,  almost  . . . ,”  he 
later  amended. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  Akers’  name 
has  been  associated  with  chickens.  In- 
timates say  Akers  has  been  a chicken 
chaser  since  incubation. 

.\t  the  age  of  seven.  Shelly  (no  relation 
to  Percy  Bysshe)  was  cornering  fryers 
and  I'ullets  in  the  family  parlor.  On 
his  sixteenth  birthday.  Shelly  turned  his 
attentions  to  bigger  game.  Neighbors’ 
daughters  were  quick  to  scream  fowl 
plaj'. 

It  was  hut  a short  step  from  these 
early  beginnings  to  his  first  enterprise: 
manufacturing  black  lace  panties.  Even 
in  those  days,  reports  show  he  pulled 


ACME  FIREWORKS  CO. 

Sales  Production 


JFMAMJ  jASCS  c 


From  the  .Icme  Firezvorks  Co.,  there  came  this  zceek  a chart  of  sales  production 
over  a tppical  year.  To  the  trained  economist,  it  offered  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting studies  presented  in  quite  some  time. 


Hobo  News 

“Shelly”  Akers 
. . Zeeveld  admirer. 


down  several  thousand  a year.  After 
this,  he  had  one  rapid  success  after  an- 
other. The  entire  industry  acknowledged 
Shelly  as  a jiioneer  in  undergarments. 
It  was  he  who  revolutionized  the  mar- 
ket by  introducing  glen  jilaids,  gabar- 
dines, and  tweeds. 

This,  then,  is  the  calibre  of  the  man 
who  now  challenges  the  egg  industry. 
His  many  com])etitors,  chickens  includ- 
ed, have  am]>le  reason  to  worry. 

Clucked  Akers:  “I  won't  stop  mass 
lu’oduction  until  all  poultry  raisers  are 
scraping  bottoms.” 

Retaliated  competitors:  “Akers  is 

chicken  !” 

Chickens  were  heard  to  complain: 
“.\in'1  nobody  here  but  us  roosters !” 
Thus,  last  week,  the  battle  raged  on. 

CLEANING 

The  Pants  Leg. 

Years  ago  College  Park  had  hut  one 
cleaner.  Then  another  came  and  another 
until  finally  there  were  just  too  many 
cleaners.  Result:  temjiers  of  the  re- 

spective owners  were  short  and  comiieti- 
tion  was  keen. 

Last  fall  one  of  these  concerns  went 
under.  Many  students  were  sorry.  But 
the  other  cleaning  establishments 
chuckled  like  spectators  at  a cock-fight. 
For  a brief  period  this  mutual  victory 
pulled  them  closer  together.  Then  the 
old  antagonism  crept  in  again.  Last  week 
it  soared  to  greater  heights  than  ever 
before. 

The  bright,  “no  cleaning  smell”  Uni- 
versity cleaners  struck  the  first  blow. 
The  announcement:  for  every  three  pairs 
of  pants  brought  in,  one  pants  leg  would 
be  pressed  free.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
Stateland  of  College  Avenue  struck 
right  back.  His  proposal:  to  not  only 
press  the  pants  leg  hut  to  clean  it  as  well. 

Needless  to  say  this  caused  competition 
to  reach  a fever  pitch.  But  the  climax 
came  when  the  Topper  ( M’e  ez'en  remove 
hetr  stains)  Cleaners  announced  that 
they  would  also  mend  any  tears  that 
might  exist  in  the  now  famous  pants  leg. 

tlhservcrs  of  the  situation  said  that 
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MILESTONES 


the  battle  was  not  over  yet.  Still  silent 
throughout  the  melee  was  the  I’alaee  eon- 
eern  although  jiroprictor  Broek  was  ex- 
pected to  retaliate  strongly,  and  soon. 


ADVERTISING 

If 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  a lover  of  Kip- 
ling hy  the  name  of  Joseiih  Pollio  was 
mad.  He  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
our  national  advertising.  For  years  he 
had  been  patiently  reading  these  ads, 
but  now  he  was  fed  up.  As  a result, 
there  came  this  week  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  I’ollio  a hitter  denunciation  of  the 
nation’s  advertising: 


IF 

If  you’ll  have  athlete’s  foot  while  those 

, around  you 

Are  dosing  theirs  with  different  brands 
of  junk. 

And  itch  for  seven  years  and  yet  be 
bound  you 

Will  never  fall  for  advertising  bunk; 

If  you  can  have  unpleasant  breath  and 
cure  it 

Without  a mouthwash — and  have  the 
guts  to  say 

That  those  offended  by  you  must  en- 
dure it; 

And  wear  your  underthings  a second 
day; 


One  of  our  more  satisfied  customers.  Dr. 
Hank  Candysnatcher,  a dentist  from 
Big  Cavity,  Texas,  writes:  “I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  writing  to  advertisers  as  a 
means  of  cheap  publicity,  however,  in 
this  case  I felt  it  was  justified.  I have 
never  before  been  so  completely  sold  on 
any  one  product.  All  my  life,  1 had 
trouble  remembering  what  year  it  was, 
but  now  with  a HANDLESS  YEARO- 
MATIC,  my  worries  are  over.  At  any 
hour  of  the  day,  by  merely  glancing  at 
my  wrist,  I can  tell  what  year  it  is  and 
now  I am  right.*  Do  you  wonder  that 
in  Big  Cavity,  I am  known  as  the  ‘Year- 
omatic  Kid’?” 


Horn.  To  Walter  William  Vity  Francis 
“Duke”  Ku/.lauskas,  pinned  October  10; 
his  fifth  brain  child;  weight.  II  Ihs,  3 o/.. 
gold.  'I’he  scheme:  to  maintain  all  dormi- 
tories as  cosmoi)olitan  aj)artment  houses. 


I’urjjose:  more  intimate  social  functions; 
greater  dev<‘loi)inent  of  individual  ])er- 
sonalities.  Possibilities:  nix. 

Enrolled.  Christ  C.  Christ,  veteran 
from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  distant 
cousin  of  Charles  C.  Charles;  after  long 
deliberation  in  re  secular  life;  in  the 
College  of  Engineering. 


Re.scued.  Marvel  Maxwell,  demure  red- 
head; from  runaway  sewing  machine; 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Tri-Delt 
House;  time:  2:17  a.m.;  by  Bill  Callaway, 
a jiasserhy. 


Ru.shed.  Marguerite  L.  “Whcatie” 
Stitely,  stately  blonde,  of  Woodsboro; 
j)ast  president  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  and 
Panhellenic  Council  ;t)y  I.S..\. 


Expelled.  Russell  M.  Brown,  famed 

four-])oint  Engineering  student,  who 
held  distinction  of  having  failed  fresh- 
man English  seventeen  times;  for  aca- 
demic reasons. 


If  you  can  have  pyorrhea  and  never 
doubt  it, 

See  pink  upon  your  brush  without  a 
qualm. 

And  simply  go  and  see  a doc  about  it 

Without  the  purchase  of  some  patent 
balm; 

If  you  can  see  dandruff  on  your  collar 

And  know  the  fear  your  hair  is  falling 
out 

And  yet  resist  the  spending  of  a dollar 

To  help  along  some  advertising  lout; 


If  you  can  tune  in  on  the  programs 
nightly 

And  yet  not  buy  a single  tube  of  paste; 

If  you  can  treat  the  wayside  billboards 
lightly 

And  chew  the  gum  you  really  like  to 
taste; 

If  you  can  spurn  the  “blurbs” — not  try 
to  win  them. 

Nor  add  a line  to  limericks  begun. 

You’re  free  from  ads  and  everything 
that’s  in  them, 

And — what  is  more — you’ll  be  a man, 
my  son! 

TIME,  APRIL  1,  1947 


give  ROTON  YEAROMATIC 

Individually  Certified  Tickproof 


Wliat  gift  could  thrill  him  more, 
than  the  HANDLESS  YEAR- 
OMATIC— the  handsome  wateh 
that  tells  you  the  year  in  big  easy- 
to-read  numbers.  It  is  the  silent 
watch,  no  unnecessary  ticking;  it 
keeps  his  wrist  warm  without  wind- 
ing. It’s  a gift  he’ll  rave  about.  In 
fact  he  may  rave  for  three  or  four 
days. 

(Ioio4€ 

HANDLESS 

YEAROMATIC 

One  Year  Guarantee  On  All  Models 

*Tf  you  would  also  like  to  know  the  year  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  a small  additional 
charge  will  bring  you  a luminous  dial. 


Pinned.  Pat  Taylor,  pledge  queen. 
Gamma  Phi  Beta,  and  Roger  D.  Lodger, 
president  of  G.  I.  G.  I.  F.;  she  for  the 
first  time;  he  for  the  fifth;  in  stadium 
press  box. 


Graduated.  Beer  holders,  563,  semi- 
transi)arent  glass;  from  It  o/..  to  SVa; 
at  Freddie's;  for  sobriety  reasons. 


Arrested.  Fred  De  Marr,  journalistic 
president  of  Canterbury  Club,  fiery 
Terrapin  photography  editor.  Charge: 
misuse  of  Episcopalian  funds. 


Died.  Michael  J.  (“Mike”)  Muth,  75, 
semi-professional  cheerleader  and  la- 
crosse star,  of  catastrophic  complica- 
tions resulting  from  an  over-enthusiastic 
barber  reaching  new  extremes  in  ton- 
sorial  perfectability ; near  Hyattsville. 
Cried  Samuel  S.  Shaver  (rhymes  with 
Xavier)  : “He  wanted  his  head  to  show !” 


Died.  Hank  Candysnatcher,  dentist  and 
semi-pro  ad  writer,  whom  morticians 
will  remember  kindly  for  his:  “ . . . 
never  before  have  I been  so  completely 
sold  on  any  one  product.  Do  you  won- 
der that  in  Cactuslawn  Cemetery  I am 
known  as  the  ‘Family-size  embalming 
fluid  Kid’?”;  of  a nasty  hangnail;  he  for 
the  first  time;  in  Big  Cavity,  Texas. 
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BOOKS 


YOU.  ME.  AND  . . . 

Prosk  Throes  and  Vice  in  Verse — 
Ben  Wilson* — Pocket  Books  ($.37). 

To  the  ever-lengthening  list  of  collec- 
tions this  week  was  added  an  anthology 
of  his  own  works  by  narrow-minded, 
hroad-heamed  Ben  Wilson.  The  edition 
of  bolli  prose  and  poetry  is  recognized 
as  an  event:  Wilson’s  first  contribution 
to  literature  since  his  war  service  (Dar- 
danelles 1915).  Startled  first  readers 
joyed  at  Wilson’s  simplicity.  New  to 
the  public  was  Irs  bristling,  unique  style 
and  its  presentation. 

Prose  Throes  contains  tSVi*  pages 
filled  solidly  with  style;  no  plot,  dia- 
logue or  characterization — just  style. 
Examples:  “oooh  . . . hoo  . . . c.f  . . . I 
love  my  great  grandnephew  Morty  and/ 
or  .$  & C.  . . . Caveliara  Riisticana  . . . 
ibid.  . . . etc.” 

This  clever  co-author  of  Webster’s 
Colleginfe  Dirtionnrif  clinched  claims  to 
fame  with  a daring  dexterity  of  journal- 
istic techniques.  Says  wizard  Wilson: 
“It  ain’t  been  no  work  at  all  to  write 
purty  stuph.  I got  talent,  that’s  all.” 

Critics  doffed  hats  to  Wilson’s  un- 
niatchahle  touch  with  periods  and  com- 
mas. 

Novel  effect  is  created  by  46  one-half 
page  short  stories  without  endings  and 
47  endings  without  short  stories.  (Free; 
one  extra  ending,  for  members  of  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club).  Revealed 
by  this  device  is  Wilson’s  whole  philo- 
sophy: the  denial  per  se  of  the  prop'- 
tious  revenewel  of  the  adaptance-accept- 
ance  theory  of  the  guillemot. 

Old  school  poets  surrender  sadly  to 
Wilson’s  turgid,  graphic  rhymes,  criti- 
cise his  rhyme  schemes  with  “wish-Pd- 
sa'd-tiiat”  critiques.  Outstanding  in 
Wilson's  turgid,  graphic  verse  is  unfor- 
gettable, pungent: 

You, 

Me, 

Free, 

Wheel 

and  jinthetic,  poignant: 

One, 

Fun, 

Two, 

Whew! 

Capable,  personable  Ben  Wilson,  no 
neweon(er  to  literature,  spent  27  years 
(of  his  76)  sailing  the  Mediterranean 
in  search  of  a mood  for  his  epic  poem. 
Commented  New  York  Times’  har- 
ra.ssed,  heinous  Ernest  Frank  recently 
(1926):  “Wilson  has  what  it  takes,  but 
who  wants  to  take  it?”  Bouncing  back 
in  characteristic  retorte  fatalle,  Wilson 
laughed : “I  got  what  it  takes,  but  who 
wants  to  take  it?”  Punned  the  late  ro- 
mantic, rheumatic,  Gertrude  Stein: 
“Wilson’s  got  what  it  takes,  what  it 
takes,  what  it  takes.” 

*11’’.  Benjamin  Wilson,  ,Tr, 


TURTLES  TOIL 

The  Terrapin  for  1946  (192  pp.)  — 

Lucille  Stewart  and  Genie  Simmons — 
Thoinsen-Ellis-Hutton  ($5). 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  truly 
great  novels  of  our  time  will  ever  suffer 
any  serious  competition  from  the  Ter- 
rapin. Miss  Stewart  and  Miss  Simmons 
tried.  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  But 
they  just  didn’t  have  it.  Main  fault: 
a loose,  poorly-constructed  plot. 

Tlic  hook  opens  harmlessly  enough. 
Tlie  leading  characters,  mostly  college 
otticials,  are  introduced  and  described 


DBK 

.\rTiioii  Wilson  and  Friends 
. . . what  it  takes. 

liriefly.  On  this  score  the  authors  did 
all  right.  The  reader  is  made  to  feel 
that  these  are  real  persons  and  for  a 
time  he  almost  feels  that  he  knows  them. 
Then  suddenly  it  happens. 

For  some  twenty-seven  pages  the  au- 
thors actually  try  to  present  every  mi- 
nor character  in  the  entire  book.  It  is 
confu.sing  to  say  the  least.  In  the  past, 
writers  have  always  been  content  to  let 
their  minor  characters  appear  as  the 
situation  needs  them  and  not  before. 
Not  Stewart  and  Simmons.  Evidently 
they  were  trying  a new  approach,  but 
all  they  produced  was  an  example  of 
literary  writing  at  its  worst.  Not  only 
are  ail  the  minor  characters  presented 
but  in  many  cases  they  are  described 
even  more  minutely  than  the  main  ones 
introduced  earlier.  The  authors  defi- 
nitely dropped  the  ball. 

.\fter  fighting  through  such  an  un- 
jirecedented  maze  of  eharacter  descrip- 
tions, the  reader  has  a perfect  right  to 
expect  a much  better  plot  than  that 
winch  the  Terrapin  eontains. 

This  plot  concerns  itself  with  an  ap- 
parent conflict  between  the  aforemen- 
tioned individuals  and  a series  of  hetero- 
geneou.s  student  organizations.  These 
groups  are  all  found  at  what  is  suppos- 
edly a typical  American  university.  But 
here  again  the  authors  overstepped  their 


literary  hounds.  Instead  of  presenting 
one  or  two  of  these  organizations  they 
have  literally  dozens — each  with  its  own 
aims  and  functions. 

The  first  real  event  in  the  novel  is  the 
appearance  of  four  attractive  young  la- 
dies whom  the  authors  chose  to  refer  to 
as  “Queens.”  Their  exact  purpose  to 
the  jilot  is  a mystery.  There  is  no  refer- 
ence as  to  where  they  came  from  and 
they  apjiarently  have  little  bearing  on 
the  already  confused  plot.  Nevertheless, 
the.v*  do  present  a pleasant  interlude. 

Their  appearance  is  followed  by  that 
of  an  even  more  mysterious  group. 
These  people  are  known  in  the  book  as 
the  “Greeks”  and  seem  to  number  quite 
a few  in  their  ranks.  Surprisingly 
enough,  they  seem  to  have  very  few  Gre- 
cian characteristics  and  little  if  any, 
mention  is  made  of  their  native  land. 

However,  this  foreign  element  d'd 
much  to  stir  up  the  conflict.  Shortly 
after  their  strange  arrival,  the  various 
groups  on  the  campus  suddenly  go  all 
out  for  jiliysical  activity.  No  sport  is 
overlooked.  The  reader  will  probably 
suspect  at  this  point  that  actual  open 
warfare  is  in  the  offing.  He  won’t  be 
far  wrong.  Soon  the  students  are  seen 
in  a powerful  military  organization 
known  as  the  R.O.T.C.  Apparently  they 
are  going  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  the 
battle.  For  the  first  time  the  reader 
finds  his  interest  slightly  aroused.  Then 
. . . the  book  ends ! 

Whatever  redeemable  features  that  it 
might  have  established  are  completely 
wiped  out  by  this  lowest  of  literary 
trick.s.  Misses  Stewart  and  Simmons 
might  have  thought  they  were  doing  the 
American  reading  public  a service,  but 
actually  they  only  succeeded  in  creating 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  ill  feeling. 


HOBO  NEWS  REVISED 

Trite  Comics  (7,472  pj).) — Naval  Kgnue, 
Little  John  I.ittle — Evervwoman  h’.dition 
(.$3.66) 

Women  laughed  secretively,  men  guf- 
fawed unashamedly,  babies  cried  for  it 
last  week.  yVgain  scoring  on  the  nation’s 
funny  bone.  Naval  Kgnue  whipped  up 
one  of  the  strongest,  most  seductive 
pieees  of  writing  to  come  from  sedate, 
senile  Ilobo  News  staff  members  in  a de- 
cade. 

Leaving  high  school  at  an  early  age 
(9)  Chester  Field  falls  heir  to  his 
uncle's  16,()()0,00()  dollars.  Forced  to 
take  Guinevere  Bulbsnatcher  as  his 
bride  in  compliance  w'ith  the  will. 
Chester  reneges,  kills  Guinevere.  Exhu- 
mation of  the  uncle  finds  the  corpse  spill- 
ing vigorously.  Chuckles,  cool  conniv- 
ing Chester:  “I  always  thought  uncle 
was  toils !'’ 

.\dvised  he  had  a best  seller,  Hoho- 
shrewd,  newspaperman  Kgnue  spat  hap- 
pily: “It  was  nothin’,  like  air,  I tell  you, 
it  was  nothin’.”  New  Yorkers,  steeped  in 
adoration,  agreed. 

TIME,  APRIL  1,  1947 
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world’s 


most  wanted 


I AT  EASURABLY,  foot  by  foot,  in  every  walk 

I of  life.  Corker  “102”  is  pointedly  the 

I world’s  finest.  No  one  in  America  need  be  with- 

I out  one — possibly  two.  International  dealers  re- 

' cently  acclaimed  the  Corker  “102”  by  a margin 

'I  of.  No  wonder  we  receive  one  hundred  and  two 

I ' “102”  requests  for  every  “102”  we  can  produce, 

j Today  however,  more  “102’s”  are  marching  to 

I I their  dealers  than  never  before.  So  schedule  your- 
self  to  hop  over  and  see  your  dealer  soon. 

Once  jmu  own  a “102,”  you  will  understand 


against  air,  mud,  water,  rain,  ice,  cement,  scotch 
and  sodas,  blood,  unsightly  hair,  tlie  unique  joint 
action  starts  instantly.  The  ball  is  micro  smooth 
14K  Argyle  plaid.  Within  the  sliining  shank 
rests  the  “102’s”  arteries  of  dry  fluid  safe,  and 
sound.  Sprains  easily  without  breaking.  Only  the 
“102”  is  designed  for  use  with  remarkable  Sloan’s 
linament.  No  other  foot  can  make  this  statement. 

Color:  Melanesian,  Micronesian,  Polynesian, 
Caucasian. 

Price  f 104. 71,  sets  of  two:  $16.06. 


Corker  “102” 

“INFLAMMATION  SNEEZE” 

Listen  in  every  Monday  night 
Station  WFLU 
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THE  TOP 

STARS  OF  HOLLYWOOD 
CHESTERFIELD  IS 
BY  FAR  THE 
FAVORITE 
CIGARETTE 


starring  in  Warner  Bros.  Production  f 

"NORA  PRENTISS"  ^ 

" 


Copyright  1947,  Liggett  & NEyers  Tobacco  Co. 
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EXPERIENCE 
IS  THE  BEST 


Cecil  Smith  practically  ''grew  up"  with 
horses;  and  he's  as  sure-seated  on  a 
pony  as  he  is  a sure  shot  with  his  mallet. 


EXPERIENCE  IS  , 
THE  BEST  TEACHER 

IN  POLO. ..AND 
IN  CIGARETTES! 
^ CAMELS  SUIT  A/IE 

( best! 





FAMOUS 
INTERNATIONAL 
POLO  STAR 


He's  one  of 
America's  polo 
"greats"— Texas- 
born  Cecil  Smith. 
Veteran  of  many 
a famous  inter- 
national match. 


More  people  are  smoking  CAMELS  today  than  ever  before  in  history! 


MAYBE  you’re  in 
this  picture;  but 
even  if  you're  not 
you'll  remember 
the  cigarette  short- 
age. You  took  any 
brand  you  could 
get.  That’s  when 
millions  discovered 
the  cigarette  that 
suited  them  best 
was  Camel. 


Yes,  experience  during  the  war  shortage  taught  millions 
the  differences  in  cigarette  quality. 


^ yOUR  T'ZOME  L 
WILL  TELL  you... 

T for  Taste... 

T for  Throat... 

That's  your  proving  ground  tor  any 
cigarelfe.  See  if  Camels  don't- 
__  suit  your'T-Zone'to  a'T' 


Wj! 


TET  POLO  STAR  Cecil  Smith  tell 
•X-'  you  in  his  own  words:  "That  cig- 
arette shortage  was  a real  experience. 
That’s  when  I learned  how  much  I 
really  appreciated  Camels!” 

Yes,  a lot  of  smokers  found  them- 
selves comparing  brands  during  that 


shortage.  Result:  Today  more  people 
are  smoking  Camels  than  ever  before 
in  history.  But,  no  matter  how  great 
the  demand: 

U e difu't  tamper  with  Camel  quality. 
Only  choice  tobaccos,  properly  aged,  and 
blended  in  the  time-honored  Camel  u'oy, 
are  used  in  Camels, 


According  to  a recent  Nationwide  survey: 

More  Doctors  Smoke  Camels 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 


Three  nationally  known  indepen- 
dent research  organizations  asked 
113,597  doctors  — in  every  branch 
of  medicine— to  name  the  cigarette 
they  smoked.  More  doctors  named 
Camel  than  any  other  brand. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N 


FAITH,  AND  ITS  THE  END 


All  of  a sudden  you  wake  one  morning,  free  and  graduated 
There's  an  end  to  the  immense  suspensement 


With  commencement, 


No  more  study, 


No  more  worry. 


Coed  relations  or  weekend  fl 


No  more  pi-square  or  CO;,  please 


Kant  or  Gothe 


relations  is  colored  with  a 


:veryone 


giving- 


Have  to  make  a living  and  be  self-supportive 


-Gene  Klavan 


Bill  Groome,  smartly  groomed  in  a rusty  brown,  Harris  Tweed  suit,  pauses  before  the 
fireplace.  A large  flower  print  four-in-hand,  and  rough  grained  wing  tipped  shoes,  complete 
his  outfit. 

Clothes,  courtesy  of  Saltz  Bros.,  F Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Atmosphere,  courtesy  of  Phi 
Belt  fraternity. 


Cover  Girl  Gloria  Myers 
See  page  27 
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The  priest  walked  slowly  down  the  corridor,  his  footsteps 
echoing  hollowly  against  the  hare  walls.  The  keys  in  the 
guard’s  hand  shone  under  the  dim  lights  and  clinked  metal- 
lically with  each  step. 

Cell  after  cell  passed  by.  Hands  gripped  cold  steel  bars 
and  columns  of  fathomless  eyes  stared  at  the  little  procession. 
“Poor,  tortured  souls,”  the  priest  groaned  to  the  guard,  “Will 
they  ever  see  the  light  again?”  “Most  of  ’em  won’t,  thank 
God!”  came  the  terse  reply. 

A loud  laugh  sounded  behind  them.  Someone  spat  on  the 
hem  of  the  priest’s  robe.  He  turned  slowly,  and  stood,  silently 
staring  at  the  offender.  The  black  eyes  stared  back  defiantly, 
laughingly!  The  knuckles  of  the  man’s  hands  turned  blue- 
white  as  he  gripped  the  bars  harder.  Half-closed  lids  re- 
garded the  black-clad  figure  in  the  corridor.  Gradually  they 
widened;  their  blackness  became  intense.  Eyes  met  eyes, 
challengingly.  Slowly  the  black  eyes  lowered,  the  hands 
that  gripped  the  bars  dropped  lifelessly  to  the  man’s  sides, 
gradually  his  head  sank  to  his  breast.  Slowly  he  raised  his 
eyes  once  more.  What  the  priest  saw  there  made  his  mouth 
twist  with  agony.  As  he  turned  and  walked  away  his  eyes 
were  clouded. 

Musty  and  dirty  smells  penetrated  the  air,  and  the  damp- 
ness clung  to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones. 

They  passed  on  between  the  two  rows  of  cells,  which 
finally  narrowed  so  that  they  were  forced  to  walk  single  file. 
The  priest  followed  the  guard  haltingly  and  carefully. 

In  this  section  the  cells  had  no  large,  barred  windows. 
There  was  only  one  barred,  tiny  slit  in  each  cell.  They  were 
little  holes  in  the  wall  that  admitted  no  fresh  air,  but  only 
filtered  rays  of  diluted  sunshine  that  cast  grotesque  shadows 
on  the  wall.  The  slits  were  near  the  ceiling,  well  out  of  reach 
of  chance  arms,  and  the  shadows  coming  from  them  seemed 
to  dance,  as  at  the  end  of  a gallows  rope.  The  priest’s  eyes 
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followed  the  shadows  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  he  quickly 
crossed  himself. 

The  guard  paused  before  one  cell  door  and  beckoned  to 
him.  The  priest  nodded  and  walked  forward.  As  he  entered, 
he  heard  the  door  clang  shut  behind  him,  and  listened  as  the 
guard’s  footsteps  died  away  down  the  corridor. 

Squaring  his  shoulders,  he  turned  and  faced  the  prisoner. 

“Hello,  Jim,”  he  said  to  the  young  man  who  was  seated, 
head  in  hands,  on  the  edge  of  a thin  mattress  in  one  corner 
of  the  cell.  The  bed,  the  only  object  of  furniture  in  the  small 
enclosure,  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  two  heavy 
chains.  The  floor  was  covered  with  filth,  the  walls  were 
marked  with  dirty  streaks  and  obscene  phrases.  The  bed  was 
evidently  crawling  with  vermin. 

As  the  priest  spoke,  the  young  man  looked  up,  and  once 
more  the  priest  had  the  odd  feeling  that  he  was  looking  at  a 
picture  of  himself  in  a distorting  mirror.  His  face  was  un- 
shaven and  haggard,  and  he  regarded  the  standing  man  with 
bloodshot  eyes.  “Pete,”  he  whispered  hoarsely. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  then  sank  down  again  with 
a bitter  laugh.  “Sit  down,  Pete.  That  is,  if  you  don’t  mind 
messing  up  that  pretty  robe  of  yours.  This  isn’t  a pretty 
picture,  is  it?  But  then,  you’ve  never  been  used  to  anything 
like  this,  have  you,  brother?  Like  the  scenery?”  He  gestured 
around  him  with  a sweep  of  his  hand.  “Come  over  and  sit 
down,  only  be  careful  not  to  let  the  bedbugs  crawl  under  that 
stiff  white  collar,  you’d  never  get  ’em  out  again.”  He  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed.  “I’d  love  to  see  you  dance  a jig, 
Pete.  Maybe  that  would  put  an  end  to  that  overpowering 
dignity  of  yours.  But  no,  you’d  probably  be  dignified  if  you 
were  stewing  on  a rock  in  the  middle  of  hell.” 

The  priest  swallowed,  and  began,  “Jim,  Jim,  I’ve  come  here 
to  help  you.  Won’t  you  let  me — ” He  was  intexTupted  by 
another  gale  of  mirthless  laughter.  “Help  me?  That’s  a 
laugh!  Help  me?  You’ve  helped  me  already,  Pete,  many 
times,  don’t  you  remember?” 

“Now,  Jim,”  the  priest  broke  in  hastily,  “let’s  not  bring  up 
unpleasant  memories.  Cleanse  your  mind,  and  try  to  pray 
to  God  for  forgiveness.” 

Jim  flung  himself  on  the  mattress.  When  he  looked  up  his 
eyes  were  burning  bright.  He  fixed  them  on  the  holy  man. 
“Let’s  get  things  straight,  Pete.  There  never  has  been  any 
pretense  between  us.  Let  there  be  none  now.” 

The  priest  sat  down  on  the  mattress  and  regarded  him. 
“All  right,  Jim,  when  we  were  little,  you  were  always  the 
one  to  begin  discussing  our  troubles.  You  might  as  well 
begin  again.” 

Jim’s  head  went  down  in  his  hands.  “You  know  how  much 
I love  Mom  and  Dad,  Pete,”  he  began  shakily. 

“But  Mom  and  Dad  always  loved  me  best,”  the  priest  inter- 
posed. 

“Yes,  Pete,  maybe  that’s  the  cause  of  our  troubles.  Any- 
way, I was  always  the  black  sheep.  No  matter  what  I did 
or  said,  it  was  always  the  wrong  thing.  Oh,  yes,  they  loved 
me,  too,  but  it  wasn’t  the  same  thing.  It  was  a love  with  a 
tolerance.  They  pointed  with  pride  to  everything  you  did, 
you  were  never  wrong.  If  I had  done  something  wrong  they 
would  have  expected  it,  but  you — oh,  Pete,  if  they  had 
known  how  you  lied,  cheated,  and  deceived  behind  their  backs! 
From  the  first  you  were  the  prodigy  child,  the  one  person 
those  two  lonely  old  souls  wrapped  their  hopes  and  dreams 
up  in.  If  they  had  only  known ” 

“If  they  had  known  I committed  a murder,  they  would  die, 
brokenhearted.”  Pete’s  eyes  narrowed. 

“That’s  why  I took  the  blame,  Pete.  I couldn’t  let  that 
happen.  You  knew  that.  I had  to  give  myself  time  to  think, 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  you.  That  night  they  mistook  me 
for  you,  and  I’ll  let  them  go  on  thinking  it  until  the  trial. 
God  help  you  tomorrow,,  Pete.  I’m  giving  you  time  to  find 
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evidence  to  clear  yourself  as  best  you  can.  1 hope  you  make 
use  of  it.  I remember  the  <lay  you  beat  me  up  in  the  school- 
yard  for  taking  an  apple  out  of  your  lunch  box.  (Jod!  1 told 
Mom  I’d  fallen  down  and  banged  myself  up  with  a stone. 
I remember  how  you  snapped  that  up,  and  sympathized  with 
me  in  front  of  them.  I hate  you,  Pete,  1 always  have  and 
I always  will!” 

“Now,  Jim — ” 

“No,  don’t  say  a word.  I wish  to  God  I’d  told  them  the 
truth  about  you  that  day  in  the  schoolyard.  I wish  I’d  told 
them  the  truth  every  day  after  that,  instead  of  letting  them 
build  an  idol  out  of  their  own  fancy. 

I’ve  played  up  to  your  lies  all  my  life,  Pete.  Your  whole  life 
has  been  a lie — even  entering  the  monastery.  Why  did  you 
enter  the  monastery,  Pete?  Was  it  because  you  were  afraid 
for  your  soul?  No,  I guess  it  was  because  you  were  so  used 
to  living  a lie,  that  the  monastery  seemed  the  nicest  back- 
ground for  your  filthy  crimes.  No  one  would  suspect  a priest 
of  cutting  a man’s  throat!  That  is,  not  until  I show  them 
tomorrow  what  kind  of  a man  you  really  are.  Mother  and 
Dad  were  so  happy  when  you  joined  the  fatherhood.  They 
once  told  me  that  they  were  happy  that  you  were  so  near 
God.  God!  Pete,  how  does  it  feel  to  wear  that  black  robe  of 
God’s,  and  know  your  soul  is  eternally  damned?” 

The  priest  sprang  up,  fist  clenched.  “Those  are  harsh 
words,  Jim — ” 

“Sit  down!”  and  as  the  other  sank  back  on  the  bed  Jim 
continued,  “I  should  have  let  yo2i  rot  in  this  filthy  hole  in 
the  beginning.  I should  have  known  you’d  never  lead  a life 
of  peace  and  be  grateful  to  Mom  and  Dad,  even  if  I gave  my- 
self up  to  the  police.  Even  if  I gave  up  my  life,  you’d  prob- 
ably laugh  your  fool  head  off,  and  keep  right  on,  a second 
Mr.  Hyde.” 

Pete  had  sat  silently,  waiting  for  Jim  to  finish.  At  last 
he  spoke,  slowly  and  deliberately.  “Jim,  I’ve  changed.” 

“Changed,  like  hell  you  have!” 

“I  mean  it,  Jim,”  the  other  continued  calmly.  He  rose  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  small  floor.  “Maybe  you  think  it’s 
impossible  to  change.” 

“You  can’t  change  black  to  white.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  changing  black  to  white,”  the  priest 
answered  slowly.  “I  only  know  this.  I have  been  a villain 
all  my  life.  All  those  things  you  said  about  me  were  true. 
I know  it,  and  you  know  it.  The  only  difference  is  that  I 
have  to  live  with  that  knowledge  on  my  soul  day  in  and  day 
out.  No.  I have  been  the  black  sheep,  Jim.  And  Providence 
so  graciously  consented  to  present  me  with  the  sweetest, 
kindest,  whitest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — Mom  and 
Dad.  I didn’t  know  it  then.  I know  it  now  for  I know  what  a 
fool  I’ve  been.”  He  stopped  pacing  and  faced  Jim,  looking 
at  him  squarely.  “But  I know  something  that  makes  me 
a different  person  now,  Jim.  I know  that,  in  the  end.  Good 
triumphs  over  Evil.  I know  that,  when  I came  to  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral,  and  sat  in  that  silent  chapel  with  my  head  bowed, 
and  my  fingers  making  ten  strong  Gothic  church  spires,  and 
the  light  from  the  stained  glass  windows  streaming  in  upon 
my  head — I saw  a vision!  Suddenly,  as  I raised  my  head,  I 
beheld  Mom  and  Dad,  with  hands  joined  with  the  Almighty 
Mother,  standing  on  the  altar  and  smiling  at  me.  Their  faces 
were  shining  and  white  and  bright,  and  I had  to  gasp  for 
breath  because  the  picture  was  so  beautiful  and  awe-inspir- 
ing.” 

Jim  stared  at  his  brother.  He  had  never  heard  him  speak 
this  way  before.  When  he  spoke  he  was  barely  audible.  “If 


Out  of  the  prison  cell  walked  a murderer. 
Only  the  brother  shared  his  secret. 


anybody  could  change  that  black  soul  of  yours,  it  would  have 
to  be  the  Almighty  Mother — it  would  have  to  be  a saint!” 
The  priest  went  on  now,  enraptured,  unheedingly.  “After 
that  I went  out  and  stood  alone  in  the  monastery  garden.  I 
listened,  Jim,  and  I heard  the  throbbing  of  nature,  I heard  the 
heartbeat  of  the  earth  and  knew  now  that  the  vision  I had  in 
the  Cathedral  was  meant  to  be  a Divine  Inspiration.  Oh  Jim, 
Jim,  don’t  you  see  what  has  happened  to  me?  I wish  so 
that  I had  made  them  happy,  I wish  I could  pray  for  their 
souls  and  your  soul  and  mine  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I wish 
I could  say  that  I never  began  to  exist  until  that  day,  there 
in  the  Cathedral.”  He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow  and  leaned 
against  the  wall.  Jim  stared  at  him,  and  as  he  did  the  dim 
rays  of  the  sun  fell  across  his  brother’s  face  and  hair,  and  a 


halo  seemed  to  shine  there,  for  a moment,  vague  and  hover-  I ^ 

ing. 

“I’ve  come  to  give  myself  up,  Jim.  I’ve  come,  at  last  to  i 

own  up  to  all  those  old  faults,  to  love  you  as  a brother  should  1 

love  a brother.  I’ve  seen  the  light,  Jim,  and  I’m  afraid,  for  | 

the  first  time  in  my  life.”  He  turned  and  sought  his  brother’s 
face  pleadingly.  | 

“God,  help  me,  I believe  you!”  Jim  whispered  incredulously.  ; 

“Pete,  look  at  me.  I believe  in  miracles.  I believe  in  God. 

That’s  why  I’m  ready  to  believe  what  you  say.  It  is  because 
I love  Mom  and  Dad.  It  is  because  I wish  to  see  Good  tri-  ; 

umph  over  Evil,  and  want  to  make  this  world  a better,  cleaner 
world  to  live  in — that  tomorrow — at  the  trial — I shall  plead  i 

guilty.  Mom  and  Dad  love  you,  make  it  up  to  them  somehow, 
and  pray  for  me  when  you  go  back  to  the  monastery.  If  ' 

you  do  not  mean  what  you’ve  just  told  me — God  help  you 
from  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and,  what  is  worse,  God  help  i 

you  from  yourself!” 

The  two  men  stood  facing  each  other  silently.  Slowly  Pete 
inclined  his  head. 

A few  minutes  later  the  guard  unlocked  the  cell  door.  ; 

Father  Mahoney  stepped  outside.  A second  before  the  door 
swung  shut  he  saw  the  gallows’  shadows  dancing  on  the  wall. 

For  a split  second  he  could  see  his  brother’s  head  and  fea- 
tures through  the  noose.  He  smiled,  and  crooned,  as  if  sing-  ' 

ing  a lullaby,  “God — damn — your — soul — to — hell!” 

His  priest’s  robe  billowed  out  behind  him  as  he  hurried 
down  the  cori  idor  after  the  guard. 

The  End 
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Girl  more  than  filled  the  fourth  position.  Other 
entries  included  Vickie’s  Duke  (three  pounds 
overweight) , Bronco  Bill  of  the  Old  Line  Stables, 
and  Toolhead,  a dapple  grey  longshot. 

The  start  was  good  with  the  exception  of 
Toolhead  who  swerved  and  headed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Bronco  Bill  took  an  early  lead  fol- 
lowed by  a panting  Vickie’s  Duke.  At  the  quar- 
ter pole,  Sig’s  Jack  lost  rider  after  a collision  with 
Essgeeay.  By  the  halfway  mark,  Janie  S had  re- 
sponded to  pressure  (see  insert)  and  was  moving 
up  fast  on  the  outside.  However,  at  the  three- 
quarter  pole,  Toolhead  was  met  and  drove  Janie 
S to  the  rail.  Walter  Beam  caught  New  Monya 
an  eighth  of  a mile  from  the  wire,  but  lost  out 
when  Bunny  Girl  rallied  under  strong  handling 
and  won  by  a neck. 


^ ^ ^ ^ 


C^RIGIN AL  entries  for  the  highly  coveted  ’47 
purse  were  many  and  varied;  however,  an  amaz- 
ing number  have  been  scratched  for  one  reason 
or  another.  It  must  be  said  though,  that  most 
of  those  scratched  were  Class  D or  below. 
Among  the  starters  were  a goodly  number  of 
stallions  (four  year  olds  and  upward),  many 
maidens,  and  a few  frisky  mares. 

The  favored  post  positions  fell  to  a fine  group 
of  nags.  Post  position  number  one  was  drawn  by 
Highland  Farm’s  Walter  Beam,  a light  colored 
stallion  by  Walter  Haight  out  of  Off  the  Beam. 
In  the  number  two  slot  was  Janie  S,  a good  form 
runner,  but  not  a standout  of  the  proportions 
of  Zal’s  Pal.  She  was  followed  by  Sig’s  Jack,  a 
tireless  stretch  runner,  in  number  three.  Bunny 
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Genie  Simmons 

Santa  Anita 

2  year  old  Coifs  and  Geldings 

Dangerous  69-1 

Asst.  Cliairrnan,  Salad  Comm.,  Senior 
Hamiuet;  Curtain-Puller,  N'arsity  Sliow ; 
Luneli-Paeker,  Terra)>in  Trail  Club; 
Hliiul  Bat,  Bird  Covers  of  College  Pk. 


Louisa  White 
Suffolk  Downs 
12  year  olds  and  down 
Strong  Coni])etitor  99  H/IOO-1 

Treas.,  “W'liat  time  is  it  in  Baltimore?” 
Comm.;  Cliairman,  “New  F'ootball 
Coach”  Comm.;  Lavatory  Muralist,  Art 
Club;  I’res.,  F.ntomology  Minor  Club; 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  Bird  Lovers  of  Col- 
lege Pk. 

Mary  Dyer 

Saratoga 

2 year  old,  maidens 

Long  Shot  103-1 

Second  Asst.  Hook,  Chess  Club;  Honor- 
ary Janitor,  Margaret  Brent;  Diaiiiond- 
Ixick,  Keceptionist ; Lord  High  Sjiarrow, 
Bird  Lovers  of  College  Pk. 

Roger  Cohill 

Timonium 

4 year  olds  and  tip  (Grade  D) 

Highly  Touted  1-4 

Hod-Carrier,  Mortar  Board;  Slug  Re- 
triever, \'arsity  Rifle  Team,  Retired; 
Discus-Washer,  Track  Team;  I.ocksrnith, 
Clef  & Key;  Grand  High  Regal  Eagle, 
Bird  Lovers  of  College  Pk. 


Phyl  Sell 

Jamaica 

2 year  old,  fillies 

\Con  here  23-1 

Pledge  C])t.,  I.S.U.;  Sec.,  “Ocean  City  or 
Bust”  Cornni.;  Prize  Siiecimen,  Psy- 
chology Club;  Honorary  Egghatcher, 
Bird  Lovers  of  College  Pk. 


Jean  Soden 

Tropical  Park 

Handicap;  3 year  olds  and  up 

Overdue  9-5 

Fraud-Caller,  S.G..\.;  Secretary,  Per- 
Iietual  Soi)homores;  Procrastination  Su- 
jiervisor,  Terrninn:  Chairman,  Home- 
coming Clean-up  Comm.;  Omniiiotent 
Owl,  Bird  Lovers  of  College  Pk. 

Johnny  Shumate 
Cumberland 
3 year  old,  fillies 

F'.arly  Sliced  7-2 

Chief  Bottlebreaker,  W.C.T.U.;  Asst. 
Sgt.  at  Arms,  Canterbury  Club;  Honor- 
ary Chajilain;  Vet’s  Club;  Most  Re- 
siiected  Feather-duster,  Bird  I.overs  of 
College  Pk. 

^ ¥ 
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Betty  Gatch 
Aqueduct 
3 year  old  tillies 

Bears  Watching  9-2 

Secret  Agent,  .Student  I.ife  Comm.; 

Chairman,  Hat  Cheek  Comm.,  .Sopho- 
more Prom;  Chief  Hair-S|ilitter,  De- 
bating Team;  Bulbsnatcber,  Footl'ght 

Club;  Carrion  Comm.,  Bird  I.overs  of 
College  Pk. 

Hawk  Hawkins 

Hialeah 

3 year  old  rejects 

Strong  h'inisher  lO-I 

Dramatic  Coach,  W restling  Team ; Lime- 
juiee  chairman.  Freshman  Mixer;  Wri- 
ter, Producer,  Director,  Star,  Livestock 
Show;  Official  'I'ail-.Salter,  Bird  I.tivers 
of  College  Pk. 

Charlie  Brock 
Churchill  Downs 
4 year  olds  and  up  (Grade  F) 

Good  Set  of  Teeth  15-1 

Head  Beer  - iiourer.  Interfraternity 
Council;  Chief  Stein-holder,  German 
Club;  Mouthguard  Washer,  Boxing 
Team;  Molting  Martin,  Bird  Lovers  of 
College  Pk. 

Barney  Balch 

Gulfstream 

3 year  olds  and  up.  Claiming 

Right  Spot  9-12:30 

Proofreader,  /'i'aA’.v  Little  iVhite  Cord: 
Mortician,  “Dro|i  Dead"  Society;  Re- 
cruiting Officer,  Calvert  Reserve;  .\l- 
brecht  Representative,  S.G..\.;  V.  Pres., 
“Beat  G.W.”  Comm.;  French's  Rejire- 
sentative.  Bird  Lovers  of  College  Pk. 

Lou  Zekiel 
Laurel 
Steeplechase 

Good  .Jumper  6-1 

Rush  Chairman,  French  Club;  .\sst. 
Ticket-taker,  1938  l.acro.sse  Game  with 
Yale;  Office  Boy,  OLD  LINE;  Keejier 
of  the  birdseed.  Bird  Lovers  of  College 
Pk. 

Duke  Kazlauskas 

Pimlico 

4 year  olds  and  up 

Good  Mudder  5-2 

Pole-greasing  Chairman,  May  Day 
Comm.;  Contact  .Man,  Day-Dodgers 
Chib;  Founder,  Hist.,  Treas.,  Sec.,  V. 
Pres.,  Pres.,  Hostile  Bird-Haters  of  East 
Riverdale. 


Bill  Lakeman 
Fair  Grounds 
3 year  olds  and  upwards 
F'ast  Time  Trial  FN'en 

Treas.,  G.I.G.I.F.;  Proof  Reader. 
ir/ii7e’.v  Little  Pink  Cord:  Coriioral, 

R.O.T.C.;  Second  Base,  Men’s  Glee 
Club;  Cbief  Cage-cleaner,  Bird  Lovers 
of  College  Pk. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 
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a sketch  on 


BUipJeu 

by  Jack  Heise 


Scene  I — Retirement 

H.  Burton  Shipley  was  just  removing  his  spikes  and  pre- 
paring to  shed  his  faded  Washington  baseball  uniform  as  i 
started  to  question  him  concerning  his  recent  resignation  as 
basketball  coach  at  Maryland  after  24  years  at  the  helm  of 
OLD  LINE  fives.  His  announcement  to  relinquish  the  reins 
aftei'  such  a long  period  came  as  no  surprise  to  me  since  I 
was  with  “Ship”  last  year  at  the  Southern  Conference 
basketball  tournament  when  he  first  decided  to  withdraw 
from  basketball. 

The  literary  camera  draws  into  focus  a stocky  man  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height  with  a certain  knowing  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  that  comes  from  being  around  a long  time.  With- 
out knowing  the  vital  statistics  one  could  not  guess  “Ship’s” 
age  too  accurately  since  he  is 
one  of  those  rare  individuals 
who  has  led  an  athletic  life,  re- 
fraining at  all  times  from  to- 
bacco and  late  hours  and  al- 
ways remaining  active  both 
physically  and  mentally.  I asked 
him  how  it  felt  to  be  through 
with  basketball  after  so  many 
years. 

“It’s  fine  and  dandy,”  he  told 
me.  “There  is  too  much  pres- 
sure and  commercialism  in  the 
present  day  brand  of  ball.  It’s 
not  like  the  good  old  days  when 
there  was  fun  in  coaching  a 
sport.  Today  every  coach  can 
only  see  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den; hence,  we  have  teams  re- 
presenting schools  of  the  far 
south  where  every  player  is 
north  of  the  Mason  Dixon  and 
west  of  Ohio.”  Yes,  Ship  seemed 
happy  over  retiring  from  the 
basketball  scene  and  still  re- 
maining with  his  favorite  sport, 
baseball. 

Scene  II — An  OLD  LINE  Great 

The  Shipley  clan  is  one  of  the 
foremost  families  of  our  state, 
and  Burton  Shipley  is  only  one 
of  the  many,  many  Shipleys  who 
have  played  a great  role  in  mold- 


ing the  history  of  Maryland.  He  came  to  Maryland  directly 
from  prep  school  since  this  was  common  practice  at  the 
time,  and  he  completed  his  prep  school  education  at  the 
College  Park  site.  The  class  of  1914  numbered  among  its 
graduates  a sixteen  letter  winner  in  H.  Burton  Shipley. 
After  starring  on  the  gridiron  and  diamond  for  six  seasons 
and  cavorting  at  guard  on  the  newly  organized  basketball 
team  for  four  years.  Ship  left  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College  for  a coaching  career. 

His  first  assignment  was  Perkiomen  Prep  School  in  Penns- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  coached  the  big  three  sports, 
baseball,  football,  and  basketball.  However,  the  collegiate 
world  soon  claimed  him,  and  for  the  next  year  Shipley  guided 
the  fortunes  of  the  same  three  sports  at  Marshall  College 
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JACK  HEISE 

John  /.  Heise,  better  known  as  Jack,  gives  us  for 
the  first  time  an  ivformal  portrait  of  Burton  Ship- 
ley.  Jack  was  born  in  Baltimore  twenty-two  years 
ago.  After  finishing  high  school  at  City  College  in 
Baltimore,  he  entered  Maryland  becoming  a member 
of  Sigma  Chi  and  Historian  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
Interrupted  by  the  Air  Corps  in  IDi.i,  Jack  served 
overseas  until  September  HH5,  when  he  returned  to 
resume  his  education. 

At  present,  with  a full  schedule  including  S.G.A. 
duties,  managing  the  basketball  team,  and  playing 
lacrosse,  Jack  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  know 
his  coach  and  has  proved  with  this  story  his  capa- 
bility for  writing  such  a portraiture. 


in  West  Virginia.  Uncle  Sam  interrupted  his  career  as  a 
coach  for  awhile  with  an  assignment  as  a “shave  tail”  in  the 
infantry,  but  immediately  after  his  discharge,  Ship  became 
head  coach  at  the  University  of  Delaware  in  the  three  sports 
he  knew  so  well.  The  fortunes  of  Delaware  athletics  lay  in 
his  hands  for  five  years  until  the  fall  of  1923  saw  him  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  Maryland. 

Scene  III — The  Baseball  Picture 

The  infield  play  of  H.  B.  Shipley  was  well  known  through- 
out many  Eastern  baseball  leagues  for  many  years.  He  broke 
into  organized  baseball  playing  for  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, under  the  famous  Jesse  Burkett.  The  name  Shipley 
was  found  in  the  lineups  of  such  teams  as  Martinsburg, 
Waynesburg,  and  Salisbury.  It  was  in  1923  that  he  guided 
Martinsburg  to  the  pennant  of  the  Blue  Ridge  league.  Or- 
ganized baseball  during  that  era  had  a different  flavor  from 
the  ball  we  see  today. 

Quite  vivid  in  the  Shipley  memory  hangs  the  story  of  the 
time  he  came  to  bat  in  a West  Virginia  town  with  men  on 
base  only  to  be  confronted  with  a rabid,  hillbilly  fan  armed 
with  a six-shooter  threatening  Ship’s  life  if  he  failed  to  hit 
and  drive  in  a run.  You  can  bet  it  was  a nervous  young 
infielder  at  the  plate  that  day;  so  nervous  that  after  getting 
the  imperative  hit.  Ship  made  his  way  to  the  exit  gate  not 
interested  in  playing  the  second  game  of  the  scheduled  twin 
bill.  During  his  sojourn  in  organized  ball  Ship  was  asso- 
ciated with  such  diamond  greats  as  Hack  Wilson,  Country 
Morris,  Bill  LaMarr  and  Lefty  Grove,  and  much  of  Wilson’s 
great  hitting  success  can  be  laid  right  in  the  Shipley  lap, 
since  he  managed  Hack  at  Martinsburg.  Yes,  anyone  who 
knew  baseball  in  those  days,  knew  Ship. 

Collegiate  baseball  at  Maryland  always  has  been  of  the 
highest  caliber  under  the  direction  of  Burton  Shipley,  and 
such  familiar  diamond  names  as  “Bozey”  Berger,  Adam 
Bongoschea,  Earl  Springer,  and  Charlie  Keller  have  left  the 
Maryland  campus  for  stardom  in  various  leagues.  Just  last 
season  four  Maryland  players  were  on  the  Eastern  Col- 
legiate All-Star  team. 

Scene  IV — The  Basketball  Picture 

1946  would  have  seen  Ship  resign  after  twenty-three  years, 
but  the  return  of  most  of  the  ’46  team  plus  Don  Schuerholz 
and  Tommy  Mont  from  a great  ’43  aggregation  was  too 
much  for  even  Ship;  so,  once  more  he  guided  a Maryland 
five  to  fourteen  victories  in  twenty-three  games  during  the 
most  unpredictable  season  in  the  history  of  collegiate  ath- 
letics. This  gave  Ship  an  overall  record  of  243  wins  against 
199  losses  in  regular  season  games,  and  nineteen  times  the 
OLD  LINERS  have  found  their  way  into  the  Southern  Con- 
ference Basketball  playoffs. 

Shipley-coached  basketball  quintets  have  always  been  a 
nemesis  to  Southern  Conference  foes  throughout  the  past 
twenty-four  seasons.  The  great  ’32  team  copped  the  con- 


ference crown  in  downing  a strong  Kentucky  five  when  the 
Southern  and  Southeastern  Conferences  held  a combined 
tournament  in  Atlanta.  Another  grand  team  was  the  ’38 
group  which  had  Kneply,  Johnson,  Mondorff,  and  Dewitt 
wearing  the  Maryland  colors.  Ship  introduced  the  quick 
break  type  of  play  into  Maryland;  and  the  Shipley  defence, 
which  is  a type  of  zone,  has  always  proved  a stumbling 
block  for  OLD  LINER  opponetits. 

Whether  the  material  was  good  or  bad,  a Shipley  coached 
team  in  the  Ritchie  Coliseum  was  “a  very  tough  nut  to  crack” 
as  all  Southern  Conference  cage  mentors  will  agree  when 
talking  about  the  dean  of  Conference  coaches.  The  high  arch 
pass  and  unique  plays  are  Coliseum  sights  which  Maryland 
fans  will  certainly  miss. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  connected  with  Ship  and  his 
coaching  antics;  for  instance,  the  time  at  Virginia  when  he 
hurled  the  towels  and  warmup  jackets  on  the  floor  shouting 
to  the  referee,  “You’ve  taken  everything  else  from  us  you 
might  as  "well  take  these,  too!”  Or  the  time  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  fungo  a ball  to  one  of  his  outfielders  in  the  middle 
of  the  game  after  the  fielder  had  just  muffed  a fly.  There  are 
many  other  stories  too  numerous  to  mention  about  this  color- 
ful coach  and  his  career,  but  the  tales  will  live  on. 

Scene  V — The  ‘‘Great  Guy”  Leaves 

Time  aiid  time  again  during  the  past  twenty-four  years 
Ship  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  one  of  his  players  either 
past  or  present,  who  has  encountered  some  difficulty  and 
needs  help.  Many  an  athlete  who  has  been  injured  has 
called  upon  Ship  for  a room  when  all  others  failed  him. 
That  Shipley,  as  a coach,  has  always  been  a fighter  in  be- 
half of  his  players  was  evidenced  just  recently  when  he 
stood  up  to  the  umpires  in  a Southern  Conference  game  and 
finally  withdrew  his  team  from  the  field  rather  than  bear 
the  brunt  of  a foul  decision. 

Maryland  athletes  have  always  known  Ship  as  a great  pal, 
and  the  many  students  who  have  known  him  through  re- 
ceiving help  in  personal  affairs  will  miss  his  familiar  figure 
on  the  Maryland  bench  next  year.  Instead,  his  friends  will 
now  find  Ship  seated  in  the  corner  of  the  Coliseum  with  his 
lovely  wife  and  twelve-year-old  daughter,  Jo,  watching  a 
Maryland  five  in  action. 

Come  spring,  and  that  faded  Washington  uniform  again 
will  direct  some  baseball  hopeful  how  to  throw  to  a base  or 
in  the  classroom  instruct  an  interested  group  of  students. 
The  name  Shipley  leaves  the  Maryland  basketball  scene  as 
active  coach;  but  wherever  Southern  Conference  basketball 
is  discussed  Ship  will  hold  a prominent  place  as  a grand 
coach  and  swell  guy. 

The  End 


THE  CROSSROADS 
I stood  in  a large  chamber 

Surrounded  by  many  iveakly-barred  doors — 
Weakly-barred  for  I was  strong. 

I pried  a crack  in  one,  and  through  it  saw 
A ivondrous  fairyland,  Elysian  fields,  and  Eden. 

I tried  the  second  door,  and  glimpsed 
A scene  more  glorious  than  the  first. 

And  so  I passed  along  the  wall  of  the  chamber 
Forcing,  trying,  peeping,  prying,  until  I found 
My  strength  had  slowly  ebbed  away. 

— Joel  Rosenblatt 
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Are  you  a 

Llod  maerd* 


Does  your  poise  rate  zero  when  you  hear  "hubba- 
hubba”?  Do  you  look  over-anxious  when  the  stag  line 
stares?  That’s  no  way  for  a dream  doll  to  click!  Re- 
lax, instead!  Munch  on  a yummy  Life  Saver.  They’re 
such  wonderful  little  tension- breakers.  They  keep 
your  breath  sweet,  too. 


* 


THIS  MONTH’S  WINNER:  ’’Honest”  Ed  Goldsmith 
The  joke: 

He:  What  are  pink  elephants? 

She:  Beasts  of  bourbon. 


LAUGHS 


*7a  *Jake  0/fo44A.  Bn^e<4iU  /Uacu^ 


Here  is  a prize  contest  where  your  funny 
bone  can  tickle  your  sweet  tooth  too.  Send  us 
your  best  laugh-maker.  An  attractive  cello- 
phane-wrapped assortment  of  all  the  Life 
Saver  flavors  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
joke  submitted  each  month  by  one  of  the 
students. 

Contributions  will  be  judged  by  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Old  Line  and  the  right  to  publish 
any  joke  submitted  is  reserved.  All  Editor’s 
decisions  are  final. 


“ . . . . and  noxv  as  seniors  you  can  look  back  on  the 
day  when  you  as  bewildered  freshmen  first  walked 
along  . ” 


Hey,  Rat  ....  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nin^  every  step 
. . . . pray  for  rain.  Rat  ....  but  all  freshmen  are  required 
to  take  two  years  and  we  cannot  ....  no,  the  Ad.  Building’s 
over  there  ....  sure,  we’ll  pull  ’em  in,  you  don’t  want  to  ...  . 
but  I don’t  see  why  he  can’t  vote  for  himself  instead  of  hav- 
ing me  ...  . where’s  your  hat,  Rat?  ....  and  by  joining  the 
E.R.C.  you  will  not  only  be  serving  .... 


“ . . . . gradually  to  feel  that  you  were  a part  of 
this  institution,  that  you  belonged  with  her  traditions 
and  ideals,  that  you  . . . . ” 


Get  the  scissors  ....  I told  him  about  it  yesterday  and 
then  today  he  goes  by  and  durned  if  he  ...  . over  at  Maggie 
B.  and  just  about  as  innocent  as  ...  . but  I only  had  two  cuts 
and  on  that  last  test  there  were  at  least ....  so  I said  I didn’t 
have  a paddle  and  he  ...  . hey,  pledge!  ....  but  why  get  a 
new  coach  when  it’s  only  .... 


" ....  to  think  of  your  college  as  your  home,  to 
see  that  ahead  of  you  were  . ...  ” 


And  these  guys  will  do  anything  for  you  ....  drop  down 
any  time  ....  sure  I got  a bid  ....  and  when  I said  hello, 
he  looked  at  me  like  ....  really  think  we’re  going  to  eat 
that  ....  and  then  as  wc  start  on  the  fourth  one  she  turns 
and  ....  but  the  Diamondbaek  said  they  didn’t  ....  wear  it 
always  and  that  she’d  never  ....  but  if  we  run  him  then  who 
will  we  ...  . think  that  a 60  is  good  enough  to  ...  . 


“ . . . . draws  to  a close  you  begin  to  realize  that 
during  the  past  year  you  . . . . ” 


But  it’s  the  only  time  I can  schedule  it  and  I’ve  got  . . . . 
a pass  play  instead  of  trying  to  ...  . and  I know  you  will  see 
that  we  were  really  too  young  to  ...  . and  then  the  diploma 
fee  will  ....  so  I get  her  an  orchid  and  have  ....  but  if  I 
flunk  this  one  I’ll  have  to  ...  . couldn’t  charge  a nickle  less 
and  still  make  enough  to  ...  . pays  sixty  a week  and  after 
three  ....  to  take  finals  at  least  ....  realize  we’re  almost 
through  .... 


“ . . . . and  so  as  I look  into  your  shining  ambi- 
tious faces  1 know  that  your  minds  are  filled  only  with 
thoughts  of  the  future  and  the  road  to  tomorrow.” 

The  End 
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A^te^unatU 


by  Gene  Hell 


It  was  difficult  for  Irene  to  remain  silent 


when  the  past  suddenly  walked  into  her  tidy 


The  day  had  been  a long  one  for  Irene.  Travelers 
to  the  Fete  in  Paris  had  stopped  at  the  inn  through- 
out the  day  for  a cool  glass  of  wine  or  a light  meal. 
She  was  clearing  away  the  artichoke  leaves  and 
dishes  of  vinegar  sauce  from  the  last  dirty  table 
when  she  noticed  that  she  was  not  alone  in  the  room. 
In  a far  corner,  seated  under  the  faded  old  print 
of  the  Bastile,  and  gazing  out  into  the  street,  was 
a young  well-dressed  man.  Irene  stopped  wiping 
the  red  checked  tablecloth  and  contemplated  the 
young  man.  He  was  about  twenty-five,  tall,  blonde, 
and  apparently  American.  She  had  seen  many 
Americans  during,  and  since,  the  war.  Suddenly  the 
man  turned  his  head  toward  her — as  if  he  had 
sensed  her  stare — nodded  and  said,  “Encore  un  vin, 
s’il  vous  plait.” 

He  wants  another  wine,  she  thought,  as  she 


brushed  by  the  curtain  and  into  the  kitchen.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  he  has  had  six  already,” 
she  mumbled  to  herself  as  she  reached  into  the 
cooler  for  a bottle.  Automatically,  she  took  a glass 
from  the  shelf  and  filled  it. 

When  she  entered  the  front  room,  he  was  again 
facing  the  window  and  staring  into  the  darkening 
street  where  several  childi’en  were  noisely  playing 
games.  Irene  put  the  glass  on  the  table  and  stood 
there — brushing  back  a strand  of  grey  hair — as  she. 


GENE  HEIL 

Gene  Heil  was  first  introduced  to  OLD  LINE 
readers  last  sprint/  when  the  reorganization  of  the 
magazine  began.  Since  then  he  has  been  Literary 
Editor  of  the  publication  and  terminates  his  duty 
7vith  this  i>ost-wai-  story  of  tragedy  in  France. 

Gene,  now  twenty-six,  was  graduated  from  Forest 
Park  High  School  in  P>altimore,  has  taken  courses  at 
.Johns  Hoj)kins  V niversity,  and  spent  three  years  in 
a Baltimore  Art  School. 

Interested  in  journalism  and  advertising.  Gene  is 
an  English  Major  i>i  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
and  Secretary  of  his  fraternity,  Phi  Delta  Theta. 


too,  watched  the  children  in  the  street. 
Finally  she  coughed.  She  wanted  the  ten 
francs  for  the  wine.  The  young  man 
turned  and  reached  in  his  pocket  for  the 
change.  He  handed  her  two  five-franc 
notes.  “Maybe  you  can  help  me,”  he 
said. 

Irene  saw  that  he  looked  w'orried. 
“How  can  I help  you.  Monsieur?” 

“Could  you  tell  me  how  I could  locate 
someone  who  used  to  live  in  this  vil- 
lage?” 

“Possibly,”  Irene  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. “You  are  American,  no?” 

He  nodded.  “My  name  is  Ives,  I’m  a 
reporter  from  the  States.” 

“Are  you  traveling  through  France?” 
“No,  I’ve  just  been  assigned  to  the 
Paris  office  of  my  paper.  I was  here 
during  the  war,  in  the  army.” 

“Do  you  like  France,  Monsieur?” 
“Very  much,”  Jan  Ives  answered.  “In 
fact,  that’s  why  I’m  here  in  your  village 
today.  I’m  trying  to  find  someone.” 
“Then  maybe  I can  help  you,”  Irene 
smiled.  “I’ve  lived  here  all  of  my  life. 
Who  is  this  person  you  wish  to  find?” 
“Her  name  is  Rene  Galea.” 

Irene  caught  her  breath,  felt  the  blood 
rushing  from  her  tanned  and  wrinkled 
face.  She  wondered  if  he  had  noticed, 
but  saw  that  he  was  again  looking  out 
of  the  window.  She  had  to  think  quickly. 
He  turned  to  her  again.  She  appeared 
to  be  thinking,  reminiscing.  “Ah,  yes. 
Monsieur,  I seem  to  remember  the  name 
. . . . but  I can’t  place  the  person.  Per- 
haps if  you  tell  me  why  you  . . . . ” 

“I  simply  must  find  her,”  Jan  pleaded. 
“Try  to  remember  her.  I know  she  lived 
here  during  the  war.  She  was  very 
beautiful,  not  very  tall,  long  dark-blond 
hair  . . . . ” 

“No,  Monsieur,”  Irene  said  hastily,  “I 
can’t  recall  such  a person.”  She  turned 
her  head,  as  if  to  glance  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  suppressed  a tear.  “Was  she, 
perhaps,  in  trouble?” 

“Not  that  I know  of.  I’m  sure  she 
couldn’t  have  been.” 

Irene  had  regained  her  composure.  “As 
I have  said,  I seem  to  remember  the 
name.  Monsieur,  but  it  has  been  so  long 
since  the  war,  over  four  years,  and  so 


many  people  are  missing.  I’m  so  sorry, 
but  I cannot  help  you.” 

Jan  thanked  her,  finished  his  wine, 
and  went  out.  The  street  was  dark  now. 
As  he  walked  by  the  window,  he  glanced 
back  into  the  inn.  He  saw  that  Irene 
was  standing  by  the  fireplace,  wiping 
her  face  with  her  apron.  Jan  didn’t 
suspect  that  she  was  crying. 

Back  in  his  room  at  the  Pension,  Jan 
searched  his  battered  diary.  After  leaf- 
ing through  the  pages  several  times  he 
saw  that  the  object  of  his  search  had 
fallen  to  the  floor.  He  picked  up  a worn 
envelope  and  read  the  return  address 
on  the  back:  “Mme.  Lapaix,  Rue  de  la 
Mer.  numero  23.”  He  pulled  out  the  let- 
ter inside  and  read  the  sprawling,  ex- 
cited handwriting.  It  was  a woman’s 
writing,  and  it  wasn’t  the  first  time  he 
had  lead  this  letter. 

“Cheri, 

I must  see  you  soon.  I will  be  at 
the  home  of  Mme.  Lapaix.  I miss 
you  so  much  that  I went  to  visit 
the  little  church.  I hope  my  prayers 
v'ill  be  answered.  My  heart  is  yours 
now. 

Rene.” 

Jan  Ives  settled  back  in  his  chair  as  the 
vision  of  Rene  returned  to  him. 

Naturally,  it  was  spring.  She  was 
walking  lazily  along  the  dirt  road,  eying 
the  encampment  of  American  soldiers 
with  innocent  curiosity.  She  didn’t  un- 
derstand the  cat-calls  and  whistles  of 
the  soldiers  loafing  inside  the  fence.  And 
she  didn’t  hurry  past  as  she  should  have. 
Jan  was  on  guard  at  the  gate  of  the 
area,  with  instructions  to  allow  no  one 
to  leave  the  camp.  They  were  shoving 
off  again  in  the  morning  ....  on  to 
Paris.  As  she  approached  him  she 
smiled  and  said,  “Good  morning.”  It 
was  late  evening. 

“Good  morning,”  Jan  replied.  “You 
speak  English?” 

“Oui,  Monsieur,  I have  study  it  in 
school.” 

Jan  remembered  how  he  had  chuckled 
inwardly  at  what  she  thought  was  per- 
fect English.  But  he  also  sensed  a feel- 
ing cf  shame  when  he  remembered  what 


his  firsi  thoughts  were  of  her. 

“Do  you  live  here?”  he  had  asked. 

“My  home  is  in  the  next  village,  thirty 
kilometers  along  the  road  ....  but  the 
Germans,  they  are  there  ....  so  my 
mama  and  I live  now  on  a farm  near 
here.” 

They  talked  a while  about  France  and 
America.  But  all  the  while  Jan  had 
been  very  conscious  of  her  beauty  and 
her  slender,  well-proportioned  figure.  He 
had  arranged,  not  without  difficulty  for 
her  to  meet  him  later  that  evening.  He 
would  find  a way  to  leave  camp.  She 
had  protested  that  her  mother  wouldn’t 
think  of  letting  her  go  out  after  dark. 
“Tell  her  you  are  visiting  a friend.” 
And  he  promised  to  tell  her  more  about 
America. 

“No,”  she  said,  “I  will  tell  her  I go 
to  church,  but  I will  come  to  the  church 
by  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.” 
And  with  that,  she  was  gone. 

Never  had  Jan  sensed  spring  in  the 
air  as  he  had  that  night.  There  hadn’t 
been  a spring  in  Africa.  Here,  he  could 
actually  feel  it,  smell  it,  almost  see  it. 
He  had  bribed  his  pal  Jim,  who  was  on 
the  night  shift  at  the  gate,  to  let  him 
out.  He  almost  ran  down  the  hill.  It 
was  dusk  when  he  reached  the  church. 
When  he  stopped  to  rest  he  noticed  that 
he  could  still  see  the  countryside  . . . . 
the  rolling  farms,  the  village  far  in  the 
distance.  It  must  have  been  Rene’s  vil- 
lage. He  walked  through  the  gate  up  to 
the  little  white  church.  There  was  a 
dim  light  inside.  He  was  nervous  and 
excited.  He  didn’t  want  to  go  in,  for  he 
was  afraid  that  she  wouldn’t  be  there. 
There  was  a small  colored  window  on 
one  side ; he  walked  over  to  it  and  peered 
in.  She  was  there,  alone  in  the  candle- 
light, kneeling  in  front  of  the  altar. 
Her  long,  shiny  blond  hair  fell  over  one 
side  of  her  face.  Her  slender  body  was 
bent  forward,  and  her  slim  bare  legs 
were  motionless  against  the  stone  floor. 
Jan  watched  her  for  a long  time.  His 
mind  was  spinning.  He  couldn’t  make 
himself  go  into  the  church,  yet  he  want- 
ed to  be  close  to  her.  He  thought  his 
heart  was  pounding  loud  enough  for 
her  to  hear  it.  Finally  she  stood  up, 
looked  around,  and  started  toward  the 
door.  Jan  moved  back  into  a shadow  in 
the  corner  of  the  church  yard.  As  she 
came  out  of  the  door  and  paused,  he 
whispered,  “Rene  ....  Rene  . . . .”  and 
she  ran  into  the  shadow. 

He  had  seen  her  many  times  since  that 
night  in  the  church  yard.  And  each 
time  he  was  more  sure  than  ever  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her.  His  company 
had  moved  on  to  Paris,  then  past  Paris. 
Though  he  never  did  get  to  her  town,  he 
came  back  to  Paris  whenever  he  could, 
and  Rene  would  meet  him  there.  They 
had  planned  to  be  married.  They  would 
have  been,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  op- 
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position  of  her  mother  whom  he  had 
never  met  and  army  regulations. 

One  day  Jan  received  a letter  from 
an  address  on  Rue  de  la  Mer,  in  Rene’s 
town,  and  had  tried  to  leave  the  company 
without  permission.  He  was  caught  and 
restricted.  In  vain  he  argued  and  tried 
to  get  out.  He  gave  a letter  to  his  pal 
Jim  to  mail  in  Paris,  the  next  time  he 
got  a pass.  But  Jim  was  killed  not 
long  after  that,  and  Jan  never  knew  if 
the  letter  had  been  mailed. 

The  company  moved  on  to  Germany. 
Jan  was  wounded  and  spent  several 
months  in  a hospital.  Finally  he  was 
sent  to  the  States.  After  his  discharge, 
Jan  had  written  to  the  Rue  de  la  Mer 
address  many  times.  He  had  even  asked 
the  Red  Cross  to  locate  Rene  or  Mme. 
Lapaix  but  had  received  no  reply  from 
either  source.  Friends  on  the  Paris  staff 
had  searched  for  her,  but  he  doubted  if 
they  had  been  very  thorough.  And  now, 
here  he  was,  in  Rene’s  own  town,  and  he 
still  didn’t  know  where  to  find  her. 

Jan  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket  and 
went  out  into  the  street.  It  was  late 
now,  and  there  were  not  many  people  out 
at  that  hour.  After  walking  several 


HANDS 

Crusty,  broivn  and  leathery. 

And  racked  with  ceaseless  toil, 

A brother  to  the  soil. 

Perfumed,  siveet  and  heathery, 
Afloat  the  ivory  keys, 

Arabian  tapestries. 

Drumming  tense,  uyieasily, 

Staccato  monotone 
As  water  beats  on  stone. 

Waving  gay  and  breezily. 

Crescendo  rising  free 
With  youthful  buoyancy. 

— Rose  Ann  Collier 


blocks,  he  saw  someone  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  and  crossed  to  inquire 
where  he  could  find  Rue  de  lar  Mer.  He 
walked  the  three  blocks  as  instructed, 
and  turned  a sharp  corner  into  a broad 
avenue.  After  passing  a market  square, 
Jan  began  to  count  from  the  first  house. 
One,  three,  five  ....  it  must  be  two  more 
blocks.  Eleven,  thirteen  ....  his  foot 
caught  in  a deep  hole  in  the  sidewalk. 
He  regained  his  balance  and  glanced  back 
at  the  cavity.  It  looked  like  a shell  hole. 
At  the  third  block  he  counted  again. 
Twenty-one  ....  it  was  so  dark  he 
couldn’t  see  the  numbers  on  the  gates  in 
front  of  the  houses.  Twenty-three  . . . . 
he  stopped.  There  was  no  light  coming 
from  inside  the  fence.  He  pushed  open 
the  rusty  iron  gate  and  walked  up  a path 
littered  with  pieces  of  brick.  When  he 
was  near  enough  to  see  the  house,  he 


understood  why  there  were  no  lights. 
The  house  was  merely  a skeleton  without 
a roof  ....  pierced  with  shell  holes, 
crumbling  and  forsaken.  He  paused  at 
the  rusty  gate  to  collect  his  thoughts. 
Someone  came  out  of  the  house  next 
door.  “Monsieur,  if  you  please  ....’’ 
He  ran  up  to  an  old  man  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  “Could  you  tell  me  the 
whereabouts  of  Mme.  Lapaix,  who  used 
to  live  at  number 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  slowly. 
“My  son,  I have  been  told  that  she  was 
killed  in  Germany,  where  she  was  work- 
ing for  the  Croix  Rouge.’’ 

Jan  felt  sick  at  heaiT.  “Did  you  know 
Rene  Galea?  I believe  she  used  to  visit 
Mme.  Lapaix.’’ 

“I’m  afraid  I can’t  help  you,  my  boy; 
you  see,  I moved  here  from  Cannes  only 
recently.” 

In  despair,  Jan  returned  to  the  Pen- 
sion. He  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
sitting  in  the  big  room  and  trying  to  pry 
information  out  of  the  other  boarders, 
few  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  town. 
He  could  discover  nothing  about  Rene. 

The  wine,  fortunately,  helped  Jan  to 
sleep  that  night.  In  the  morning  he 
started  out  very  early  to  inquire  at  the 
city  hall,  to  search  the  records  ....  if 
there  were  any.  On  his  way  he  passed 
the  inn  where  he  had  first  asked  about 
Rene  the  evening  before.  The  same  chil- 
dren were  playing  in  the  street  in  front 
of  the  big  window.  As  be  strolled  by,  he 
heard  them  arguing  with  the  smallest  of 
the  children  ....  a little  boy  of  about 
four  ....  and  the  tow-headed  tot  was 
putting  up  a good  fight. 

“No,  my  name  is  not  Jean,  it’s  Jan 
....  J ....  A ...  . N.”  He  spelled  it 
over  and  over,  louder  and  louder,  until 
it  pounded  into  Jan’s  head.  He  rushed 
over  to  the  little  boy  and  lifted  him  into 
his  arms  with  a sweep.  “Where  do  you 
live,  Jan?” 

The  lad’s  eyes  were  wide  with  sur- 
prise. “In  there,”  he  pointed  to  the  inn. 

Jan  carried  the  little  boy  into  the  inn. 
The  front  room  was  empty,  but  he  could 
hear  someone  moving  about  in  the 
kitchen.  He  put  the  boy  down  and  sat 
down  himself.  The  jumbled  thoughts  in 
his  mind  were  clearing  now.  “Where  is 
your  mama?”  he  asked  the  lad. 

“She’s  gone  away.”  Then  he  ran  to 
the  kitchen  doorway. 

Jan  looked  up.  Irene  was  standing  in 
the  door,  and  the  boy  was  hanging  on  to 
her  apron,  crying  and  mumbling, 
“Grandmere  ....  Grandmere.”  Irene 
was  staring  at  the  man  seated  in  the  big 
room.  Finally  she  spoke,  her  voice  was 
broken,  but  her  head  was  held  high,  “My 
daughter  Rene  is  dead  ....  she  is  buried 
in  a churchyard  thirty  kilometers  south 
of  here  ....  I had  hoped  ....  that  you 
would  find  no  trace  of  her.” 

The  End 
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(ImfiUm  'WUU  A flaa 


by  Jules  Beitler 


A breeze  swept  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  fusing  the  foul  odors  of  stale 
beer  and  airing  saloons  with  the  clean 
fresh  smell  of  uncrated  lettuce.  The 
leathery  smell  of  the  bootblack  min- 
gled with  those  of  the  corner  grocery 
where  from  the  pickle  barrel,  leaking 
through  its  warped  staves,  a little 
river  of  salty  brine  ran  down  the 
pavement,  trickled  over  the  curb  and 
gave  new  life  and  odor  to  a discarded 
chunk  of  dried  cod  fish  before  it  dis- 
appeared into  the  sewer. 

Lenny  pulled  his  car  close  to  the  curb 
and  let  the  awning  down  in  front  of  the 
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A bii>:  man  with  torn  clothes  and  a menacinfj 
look  stood  in  front  of  the  counter,  “Two  dol- 
lars,” he  gruffly  demanded. 


United  Loan  Office  before  entering. 
“Morning,  Dad,  not  so  busy  I see,”  Len- 
ny commented,  having  noticed  the  de- 
cided lack  of  transients  and  the  four 
over-enthusiastic  employees.  One  was 
conscientiously  engaged  in  printing  price 
tickets  while  the  remaining  three  were 
clustered  about  the  receiving  table 
reading  the  comics. 

The  miniature  pawnbroker  sign  over 
the  dooi  jingled  as  it  announced  an  ar- 
rival at  the  United  Loan  Office.  Sergeant 
Sprowls;  allowed  the  air  compressor  to 
complete  the  task  of  closing  the  door 
and  he  stomped  to  the  rear  of  the  room. 
His  p)  ogress  was  arrested  by  Manie,  the 
sign  painter,  who  injected  a “Good 
morning.  Sergeant,”  between  a ticket 
marke<l  at  fifty-nine  cents  and  one  that 
advised  of  the  slashed  rates  for  the  new 
indestructable  watch  crystals.  Sergeant 
Sprowls  paused  long  enough  to  grunt  a 
similar  greeting  and  amicably  tossed  a 
dried  barley  bean  at  the  employee.  It 
tinkled  across  the  glass  counter  top  and 
dropped  off  to  the  floor. 

“Fine  morning,  Henry.”  Ed,  Lenny’s 
father,  awaited  the  usual  retort. 

“Fine  morning  hell,  never  felt  lousier,” 
he  spat.  “Say,  Ed,  know  a Jim  Knox?” 
“Jim  Knox?  Why,  er — ” 

“I  know  him.  Why?  Someone  knife 
him?”  Lenny  answered  the  question 
and  asked  another  as  he  joined  the  two 
older  men. 

“Yeah — well,  er,  no — shot  himself. 
He’s  on  the  slab.  Found  some  of  your 
pawn  tickets  on  him.  Want  to  stop  over 
sometime  today  and  identify  the  body?” 
“Sure,  but  darned  if  I’ll  claim  him. 
Might  have  been  a good  customer  but 
damn  if  we  made  enough  off  him  to  pay 
for  his  burial.” 

“Naw,  just  recognize  the  joker,  that’s 
all.  If  there’s  no  kin  they’ll  sell  him 
to  the  medical  school.” 

“Can  I help  you,  sir?”  Lenny  asked 
as  he  walked  behind  the  receiving  table 
leaving  the  men  to  discuss  the  suicide. 

The  figure  in  front  of  the  counter 
looked  warily  at  Sergeant  Sprowls  and 
took  off  his  overcoat,  revealing  an  army 
field  jacket  underneath.  Lenny  spread 
the  coat  out  lengthwise  across  the  table 
and  gave  it  a close,  rapid  scrutiny.  He 
flipped  the  cuffs  inside  out  to  see  how 
worn  the  coat  was.  His  fingers  ran 


down  along  the  seams,  under  the  sleeves, 
across  the  lapels.  Over  on  the  other  side, 
no  cigarette  burns,  no  patches,  all  the 
buttons  sewed  on,  not  frayed.  “How 
much  do  you  w’ant?” 

“Give  me  eight.” 

“Five.” 

“b’ive!  Man,  that’s  a good  coat.  I can 


get  ten  any  place  else.” 

Lenny  folded  the  coat  over  once  and 
shoved  it  across  the  counter,  “Get  it,” 
he  said. 

“Seven?”  the  seller  inquired  resign- 
edly. 

“Five.  No  market,  worn  too  much, 
winter’s  over.” 

“Six.  I need  the  money,”  he  pleaded. 

“Five,”  Lenny  droned  again,  his  voice 
unwavering. 

“Five,”  he  agreed  and  shook  his  head. 

Lenny  stepped  behind  the  cashier’s 
window  and  started  scribbling  in  the 
ledger.  “Identification?”  he  quizzed. 


“Lelt  it  home.” 

“Name?” 

“Geo)ge  Washington.” 

“Address?” 

“101  Myrtle  Avenue.” 

The  fourth  (juestion  Lenny  never 
asked.  He  glanced  at  the  man  peering 
over  the  sill.  On  the  inside  and  well 
concealed  from  all  onlookers,  a tape 
measure  was  tacked  full  length  to  the 
framework.  5'  11"  Lenny  judged  and 
added  an  extra  inch  because  the  man 
was  leaning.  For  approximate  age  he 
wrote  .'10.  Then  he  jotted  down  some 
one-letter  abbreviations  for  color,  sex, 
etc.  ‘ What  say.  Blue?”  Lenny  shouted 
as  he  handed  the  silent  figure  his  pawn 
ticket  and  addressed  an  old  customer. 
“What’s  with  the  mitt  there,  man?” 
Lenny  asked,  pointing  to  Blue’s  crudely 
bandaged  hand  that  protruded  from  a 
sling.  “Cut  yourself  shaving  in  the 
wrong  place  or  something?” 

“Cut  hell,  drove  a screw  driver  clean 
through  it.  Say,  got  a hot  tip  for  you. 
Number  today  is  505,  that’s  straight, 
man.” 

“Yeah,  that’s  straight  all  right,  just 
like  the  last  number  you  gave  me,  huh. 
Blue?” 

“No,  listen  to  me,  man,  this  is  got  it. 
I wouldn’t  slip  you  the  jive.  I ain’t  try- 
ing to  pull  the  hike-off  on  you.  This  is 
straight,  I tell  you,  man,  straight.” 
“Well,  tell  it  to  Selina,  she  can  handle 
those  hot  tips.” 

Selina  was  a large  woman  and  could 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a man. 
All  her  clothes  were  black  including  the 
trousers  and  cap,  except  for  the  tan 
three-quarter-length  camel’s-hair  coat 
she  v/ore.  Selina  was  the  most  respected 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  notables. 
She  was  the  local  bookie,  terrorizer  and 
appeaser  of  all  mankind  by  virtue  of  the 
title  she  bore  ....  MADAM. 

“Hey  there,  Mr.  Lenny,  what  you 
messing  around  with  this  no  account  for 
— he  trying  to  sell  you  a number  or 
something?” 

“No,  no.  Miss  Selina.”  Blue  hesitated. 
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uncertain  of  his  next  move.  “I  ain’t 
sellinij  no  numbers  to  nobody.”  Blue 
watched  her  closely  through  half  closed 
eyes  and  backed  slowly  toward  the  door. 

“Some  day  they’ll  get  you,  Selina, 
scaring  hell  out  of  those  poor  bookies.” 
“Yeah,  they’ll  get  me  all  right,  but  if’n 
I ever  catch  that  guy  around  here 
again,  it  w'on’t  be  me  they‘11  be  scaring.” 
“Say,  how  are  the  girls,  Selina?  Don’t 
see  them  around  any  more.  Keeping  them 
pretty  busy?” 

“Naw,  not  so  busy,  just  some  of  them 
is  getting  pretty  fussy,  that’s  all.  But 
I’ll  get  them  straight,  don’t  you  worry.” 
“Better  he  careful  with  them  gals, 
they  might  up  and  leave  you.” 

“Leave  me?  Ha  ha  ha,  not  them  gals, 
they  know  when  they  got  it  good.” 

“Yes  mam?”  Lenny  asked  the  next 
patron  that  stepped  near  the  counter. 
She  handed  him  a note  from  the  police 
department  authorizing  a search  for  her 
stolen  fur  coat.  Lenny  handed  her  back 
the  note  and  shook  his  head.  He  evi- 
dently didn’t  think  it  was  worth  an  oral 
comment. 

“But  mister — ” 

“No  fur  coats,  lady,  we  don’t  handle 
them.” 

“But  it  says  here,  mister,  that  the 
police  says  it’s  o.k.  if’n  I looks,”  the  pa- 
tron commented,  figuring  that  Lenny 
couldn’t  read  the  note  either. 

“No  fur  coats,  lady,”  Lenny’s  voice 
droned  on  ominously  one  tone  higher 
“We  don’t  handle  them.  I tell  you.  Take 
it  across  the  street  or  down  the  block 
someplace  hut  quit  bothering  us  with 
that  thing.” 

The  girl  mumbled  some  inaudible 
curses  at  Lenny  as  she  folded  the  note, 
put  it  in  her  pocketbook  and  retreated 
from  the  store. 

“Can  I help  you,  ma’m?”  Lenny  asked 
as  he  left  the  receiving  table  and  walked 
over  to  the  portable  clothes  rack  in  the 
center  of  the  store. 

“I  want  a coat  for  my  man.” 

“What  kind?  Overcoat?  Jacket?” 
“Anything,  jes  something  he  can 
wear  around  all  day,  but  it’s  got  to  be  a 
cheap  coat.  I ain’t  got  much  money.” 
“How  about  this  jacket?  Pretty 
heavy,  keep  him  warm.  Five  dollars.” 
“Five  dollars!  Ha,  man  if  I had  that 
much  money  I’d  pay  my  rent.”  She 
looked  at  Lenny  seriously  and  asked, 
“Ain’t  you  got  something  for  fifty  cents 
or  a quarter?” 

“How  about  a dime,”  Lenny  said 
spitting  the  sarcasm  out  from  between 
his  clenched  teeth.  He  didn’t  even  both- 
er to  hang  the  jacket  up,  just  tossed  it 
over  the  clothes  rack  and  walked  back  to 
the  receiving  table  where  a man  was 
standing. 

A big  man  with  torn  clothes  and  a 
menacing  look  stood  in  front  of  the 
counter  and  unfolded  a pair  of  pants  from 


a shopping  bag.  “Two  dollars,”  he  gruf- 
fly demanded  and  pushed  the  pants 
across  the  table  for  Lenny  to  examine. 
The  price  was  right.  The  pants  were  in 
an  acceptable  condition.  The  big  man 
knew  his  way  around  a pawn  shop.  A 
long  scar  hung  on  his  cheek  like  a string 
that  seals  the  end  of  a large  bologna. 
“Where’d  you  get  these  pants?”  Lenny 
asked  him. 

The  tall  man  with  the  scar  on  his 
cheek  got  very  indignant  at  the  infer- 
ence that  they  might  have  been  stolen. 
“They're  mine,  had  ’em  for  years.  What 
do  you  mean,  where  did  I get  them 
pants?  They’re  mine,  I tell  you.” 


RETURN 

The  loyifj  voyeige  has  ended  vow, 

Yov,  are  with  me  again, 

Yoxr  wet  lips  as  the  rain 

Are  light  and  cool  upon  my  brow. 

'S  oar  arms  engulf  me,  sweet  embrace! 
Soft,  as  a storm  of  snow. 

Like  dreams  of  long  ago 

Return,  and  breathe  upon  your  face. 

Back  to  those  hills  of  memories 
Gardens  of  tnoo)i  and  stars. 

Where  lie  the  hidden  scars 
Of  longing,  as  wintei-’s  dead  leaves. 

And  here  for  a while  we  shall  stay. 
Eating  what  the  seeds  grow. 
Laughing  as  the  ivinds  blow 
That  dame  of  hapj)iness  away. 

— N.  Gresser 


Lenny  could  see  the  pants  were  new 
and  definitely  not  his  size.  He  stepped 
around  the  table  and  held  the  pants 
lengthwise  against  the  man’s  waist.  The 
big  man  jumped  back  quickly  and  start- 
ed hurling  curses  and  threats  at  Lenny. 
He  was  quick  but  not  enough  to  keep 
Lenny  from  getting  a glimpse  of  the 
cuff  six  inches  above  the  shoe  tops, 
though  the  pants  were  hanging  full 
length.  Lenny  stuffed  them  back  into 
the  shopping  bag  and  shoved  it  straight 
at  the  man’s  midsection.  “We  don’t 
handle  hot  stuff.” 

“Them  pants  is  not  hot.  Why  I ought 
to—” 

“Get  out,”  Lenny  threatened  and 
stepped  towards  the  man  from  behind 
the  counter.  The  scar  curled  on  the  big 
man’s  cheek  and  he  glared  hard  at  Len- 
ny. He  retreated  slowly  because  of 
guilt,  not  fear. 

The  miniature  pawnbroker  sign  had 


long  been  silent  and  only  jingled  when 
Lenny  stepped  out  of  the  door  to  the 
curb.  He  didn’t  trouble  himself  with 
reflecting  on  the  unusual  incidents  of 
the  day.  They  were  common  to  him  and 
uninteresting. 

The  day  wore  on.  The  sun  crouched 
down  over  the  tops  of  the  tenement 
houses  and  single-storied  business  estab- 
lishments. It  sneaked  a final  glance  un- 
der the  awning,  giving  the  show  case  of 
unredeemed  jewelry  and  diamonds  a 
sparkling  finale  before  dying  for  a day. 

The  air  was  damp  and  cool,  the  night 
foreboding.  Lenny  moved  back  from  the 
curb  and  before  returning  to  the  pawn 
shop  went  into  the  bootblack’s  on  the 
corner  and  sat  in  a chair  waiting  for  a 
shine.  The  juke  box  was  playing  and 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  little  cube  there 
stood  a man  dancing  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  music.  His  body  was  perfectly  rigid, 
only  his  shoes  seemed  to  be  moving.  He 
wore  grey  flannel  pants  with  the  cuffs 
tightly  pegged  around  his  ankle.  “Either 
he  puts  them  on  with  zippers  or  they 
lower  him  into  them,”  Lenny  thought 
and  smiled. 

Acey  started  to  shine  his  shoes,  a 
brush  in  each  hand,  the  tempo  set  by 
the  music.  The  brushes  were  not  used 
in  the  usual  manner;  instead  they  tap- 
ped out  a cleanliness  on  the  leather  sur- 
face. The  polish  was  spread  out  thinly 
and  evenly  by  a series  of  rapid  then 
diminishing  slapping  sounds  to  give  the 
effect  of  a tom-tom.  Acey  was  a show,  a 
complete  circus,  and  he  knew  it.  That 
was  how  he  kept  his  customers.  The 
cloth  was  next.  Lenny  watched  it  whip 
and  snap  over  the  tips  of  the  shoes  bare- 
ly touching  them  on  occasions  but 
heightening  the  shiny  gloss.  Around  the 
back  and  over  the  laces.  Up  in  the  air 
again,  and  the  lint  exploded  from  the 
cloth  as  it  cracked  twice  and  then  lay 
limp  on  the  rung  of  the  chair.  It  ended 
with  the  record. 

Lenny  stood  next  to  the  sign  which 
read,  “SHINE  TEN  CENTS,”  and 
fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  some  change. 
He  pushed  back  some  pennies  into  the 
palm  of  his  hand  and  fixed  a coin  be- 
tween the  knuckle  of  his  thumb  and  his 
forefinger.  “Acey,”  he  shouted,  “here’s 
a big  dime,”  and  flipped  him  a half 
dollar.  Lenny  walked  back  into  the 
pawn  shop. 

“How  much  do  you  w^ant?”  Lenny 
asked  as  he  unscrewed  the  back  from  the 
w'atch  and  read  “17  jewels.” 

“Twelve.” 

“Eight.” 

“That’s  a brand  new  expansion  brace- 
let on  there.  It’s  worth  twelve.” 

“Ic’s  an  army  watch,  can’t  sell  them. 
Eight.” 

“Eight,”  the  man  agreed.  The  End 
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Here  we  are — the  four  stalwarts  who  previewed  a bright  but  chilly  Ocean  City.  Left  to  right,  we  are,  “Reds”  Kin- 
ney, Noel  Edrington,  Johnny  Shumate  and  Diane  Thompson. 


The  Old  Line  Goes  to  Oeean  City 


“What  are  you  going  to  do  this  summer — after  Ocean 
City,  I mean?” 

Yes,  just  after  finals  and  just  before  grades  come  out, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Maryland  campus  will  flee  east- 
ward to  Ocean  City,  Maryland.  Here  amid  tall  cans  of 
ginger  ale  and  what-have-you,  they  will  try  to  rest  and 
forget.  In  most  cases  they  will  succeed.  The  Surf  Club, 
Jackson’s,  the  Beach  Club,  the  Pier  Club— all  will  echo 
to  Maryland  songs  and  stories,  forgotten  during  the  long 
winter  grind. 

For  those  of  you  who  will  not  participate  in  this  annual 
crusade,  the  OLD  LINE  is  herein  presenting  a brief  pre- 
view. Early  this  month  a stalwart  group  of  Maryland 
students  spent  a chilly  Saturday  at  Ocean  City.  The  sand 
was  damp,  the  wind  was  cold,  and  the  bars  were  closed, 
but  at  least  it  was  Oeean  City.  So  as  you  look  at  these 
pictures  just  remember,  “It  won’t  be  long,  now!” 


Our  day  on  the  beach  was  definitely  marred  by  cold,  un- 
predictable winds.  We  ate  our  lunch  on  the  beach,  but  not  PhoiO(frnp}l'i  hlf  Al  Doneg^er 

without  our  own  improvised  lean-to. 


I 
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At  last  we  arrived  and,  with  Tom- 
my Moser  and  Ellie  Harrington, 
made  our  entrance  triumphantly. 


We  left  College  Park  shortly  after  six,  but  as  is  always  the  case,  we 
missed  the  ferry  by  a scant  two  minutes. 


The  eight  o’clock  finally  came  and  with  it,  our  old  graduate  friends 
Johnny  Newman,  Sig  Chi,  and  ATO  Ed  Jacobsen. 


Feeling  nautical,  we  journeyed  up  to  sea  the  Captain  and  tried  to  Playground  of  the  U.  of  Md.  all  right, 

understand  why  we’d  missed  the  7:00.  He  was  more  interested  in  but  we  feel  that  the  Business  Men’s 

talking  to  the  girls.  Association  is  superfluous. 
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Johnny  and  Diane  soon  made  their  appearance  on  the  Finally  Red  reluctantly  joined  us  and  together  we  lay  on 

beach,  staying  at  a safe  distance  from  the  freezing  waters.  the  sand  attempting  to  bask  in  an  uncooperative  May  sun. 


We  soon  tired  of  the  beach  and  started  down  the  board-  Our  first  stop  was,  by  strange  coincidence,  the  Beach  Club, 
walk  in  search  of  warmer  climes  and  comrades.  Here  we  tried  vainly  to  gain  admittance. 


At  last  we  found  refuge  at  Jackson’s  Casino  and  for  once 
in  our  lives,  we  found  ourselves  behind  the  bar  looking  out. 


At  the  Surf  Club,  we  decided  to  resort  to  more  violent  tac- 
tics, but  our  efforts  were  fruitless. 
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After  reluctantly  leaving 
Jackson’s  we  returned  once 
again  to  the  beach  and  this 
time  we  became  very  acro- 
batic. 


But  it  was  still  May,  and  suddenly  the  wind 
shifted  and  with  it  our  love  for  lounging 
on  the  beach. 

Then  we  backed  out  the  convertible  and 
began  stowing  away  the  beach  clothes  and 
left  over  potato  salad. 
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Yes,  we’d  had  enough.  So,  here  you  see  us  on  the  ferry  coming  home — tired, 
windburned,  but  happy — dreaming  of  the  Ocean  City  we’d  soon  see  again,  but 
without  the  wind,  the  cold,  and  the  worries  of  school.  The  End 


9 ^ate 

by  Art  Cosing 


All  race  track  stories  fall  into  two  classes — only  two. 
One  begins,  “I  had  a beautiful  day!”  and  the  other  invariably 
starts,  “I  should  drop  dead  if  you  see  me  at  a track  again!” 
Mine  belongs  to  the  latter. 

For  seven  straight  races  I’d  gone  thiough  all  the  systems, 
all  of  Herman  the  Handicapper’s  choices,  and  all  my  money. 
I’d  reached  the  stage  wheie  I was  mumbling  to  myself. 
People  were  staring  at  me.  A few  even  shaking  their  heads 
knowingly,  but  I paid  no  attention.  Nothing  in  this  world 
could  make  me  bet  on  the  last  race!  Not  me.  Not  with  my 
last  two  bucks.  No,  sir! 

I decided  I was  going  to  sit  back  and  watch  somebody  else 
be  the  sucker.  I looked  around.  A few  seats  away  were  two 
“I-always-put-baking-soda-in-my-apple-pie”  — looking  ma- 
trons. They  were  talking. 

“Our  system  has  worked  just  fine  today,  hasn’t  it, 
Martha?”  one  said. 

“Yes,  it  certainly  has,  Agnes,”  replied  Martha. 

“Did  that  last  race  make  our  winnings  $430.00  or  $440.00?” 

I knocked  over  only  two  chairs  getting  closer. 

“Oh,  it’s  $440.00,”  Agnes  answered  and  added  casually, 
“But  we’re  not  doing  quite  as  well  as  we  did  yesterday,  you 
know.” 

“Yes,  I know,  but  there’s  still  one  race  left.” 

“Shall  we  put  it  all  on  H.  Truman,  as  we  planned?” 

I gulped. 

“Why  of  course,”  said  Martha  with  a giggle. 

I looked  at  the  board.  H.  Truman  was  a 60-to-l  shot.  If 
they  had  $440.00  to  bet  on  H.  Truman,  I certainly  could 
chance  my  two  bucks,  I thought. 

When  the  starting  gate  went  up,  I was  back  at  my  seat 
clutching  a two  dollar  win  ticket  in  a sweaty  palm.  It  was  a 
yellow  ticket,  and  it  tasted  good. 

H.  Truman  was  last  from  the  start.  I have  it  on  good 
authority  that  he  will  finish  sometime  next  Thursday.  I got 
up  to  leave. 

Naturally,  I was  pretty  low,  but  I consoled  myself  by 
thinking  how  Agnes  and  Martha  must  be  feeling.  I looked 


.Mothers  and  mudders  don’t  mix,  I .sez!  So 
pull  up  a stack  of  pari-mutuel  tickets,  fellow 
loser.s,  and  siddown.  I’ve  a story  to  tell  .... 

at  them.  No  tears.  They  were  taking  it  lather  well,  I 
thought.  I felt  a tinfle  ashamed  when  1 remembered  my 
measly  two  bucks. 

“Well,  ladies,”  I said  in  my  best  Boy  Scout  manner, 
“there’s  always  tomorrow.  Don’t  take  youi'  losses  too  hard.” 

Martha  was  first  to  speak.  “Thank  you  very  much,  sir” 
she  said,  “but  we  didn’t  lose  atvything,  you  know.” 

I could  feel  my  teeth  resting  on  my  chest.  “What’s  that! 
Didn’t  I hear  you  two  say  you  were  betting  $440.00  on  that 
last  race?” 

“Oh,  gracious  me,  no!”  giggled  Agnes.  “We  just  bet  for 
fun — on  paper.  We  never  gamble.  That’s  for  gangsters,  you 
know.” 

I hate  women  horse  players.  I hate  horses.  And  I have  a 
special  hate  for  a horse  named  H.  Truman! 

What’s  that?  What  horse  won?  Oh,  I can’t  think  of  the 
name.  . . . some  nag.  ...  a daik  horse.  . . . H.  Wallace,  I 
think  it  was. 

The  End 


ART  COSING 

Art  Cosing,  well  krnnvn  to  OLD  LINE  readers  for 
his  humor  and  artistic  work,  was  born  twenty  years 
ago  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida.  From  there  he  has 
traveled  and  lived  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

An  A & S student,  majoring  in  English,  Art  is 
interested  in  magazine  journalism.  Art  mutilates 
the  language  weekly  in  a “Diamondback”  column 
facetiously  called  “Writ  by  Ear”,  and  taunts  the 
“Hobo  News”  with  an  occasional  cartoon.  He  proud- 
ly claims  the  distinction  of  having  received  nine  let- 
ters and  one  telegram  asking  him  to  “Drop  Dead.” 

An  amateur  author,  he  considers  himself  “a  writer 
— on  paper  only.”  Need  we  say  more?  The  End 
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QoJJjUt 

by  Louis  Eisenhauer 


The  man  stood  heavily  in  the  narrow  doorway,  his  bulk 
blocking  the  light.  Thin  bands  of  shadow  passing  across  her 
face  spread  to  shield  her  blank,  quiet  terror  from  his  eyes. 
Briefly  she  was  shielded,  but  soon  her  body  emerged  clearly 
from  the  protective  darkness,  and  to  him  she  was  no  longer 
made  of  breasts  and  hips  and  limbs,  but  coarse  portions  of 
stone  and  water  mixed  into  a solid  block  of  concrete,  sealing 
his  entrance  to  heaven  and  his  escape  to  hell,  forcing  him  to 
back  up  and  yield.  Now  then,  her  face  was  pale,  luminous 
in  the  utter  darkness,  and  slowly  he  walked  toward  her. 

She  watched  him  come  near;  she  felt  his  hot  hands  on  her 
face  touch  tenderly  along  her  cheeks;  and  presently  his 
short  stocky  fingers  folded  gently  around  her  throat.  She 
stared  into  his  eyes  and  could  see  no  hope.  He  closed  his 
hands  tightly  on  her  smooth 
neck,  his  fingers  flexing  deep- 
er and  closer  to  her  life.  Her 
eyes  never  lost  his  face,  nor 
did  they  falter  when  he  had 
finished  with  her  and  di'op- 
ped  her  body  to  the  floor. 

She  wanted  to  cry  out  to  him 
to  come  back  and  be  with 
her  but  she  could  not.  She 
could  say  no  word,  feel  no 
feeling,  move  no  part  of  the 
body  which  had  twisted  and  strained  hopefully  to  gratify  on 
other  occasions. 

The  door  came  shut,  the  room  was  without  light  again.  She 
lay  still,  her  face  rigid,  and  her  dark,  jealous  eyes  watched 
the  room’s  emptiness  with  anticipation. 

....  Surely  with  death  inequalities  balance  readily,  almost 
eagerly.  The  judgment  lacks  but  one  thing — the  voice  to  ren- 
der decisions.  The  voice  a thing?  Ask  me.  My  voice  has 
been  cut  out  more  rudely  than  a helpless  appendix,  which 
at  least  meets  death  in  a spotlessly  clean,  surgical  operation, 
surrounded  by  the  invigorating  smells  of  ether  and  antisep- 
tic. Many  thoughts,  these — in  an  empty  room  where  one’s 
only  company  is  one’s  self.  Alone  in  a barren  cell : one  won- 
ders how  near  the  next  cell  is  and  how  close  the  other  cells 


are  and  whether  the  walls  have  moved  nearer  in  the  last 
hour,  or  four  hours,  or — but  to  hell  with  time;  one  is  immor- 
tal now!  Anyway,  I am! 

When  he  left  he  said  he  was  going  out  for  a drink  and  that 
he'd  come  back  early.  She  read  until  near  midnight,  but  he 
did  not  come  home.  Tired  of  waiting,  she  went  to  her  bed- 
room and  lay  across  the  bed  fully  clothed.  Although  the 
anger  welling  inside  her  threatened  to  choke  her,  soon  she 
fell  asleep. 

The  door  opens,  a switch  is  thrown,  a light  blinds  the  eyes 
momentarily.  The  man  enters  brusquely  followed  by  two 
policemen,  a photographer,  and  a little  man  in  a pin-striped 
suit.  He’s  obviously  a detective;  he’s  taking  charge. 

“Tell  us  at  what  time  you  found  the  body  ....  your  wife, 

T mean.  You  say  you  were 
out  to  a play  with  some 
friends — male,  uh  huh,  and 
you  left  them  at  1 ;30  and 
came  directly  home.  The 
lights  in  every  room  but  one 
were  on  and  so  you  dashed 
through  the  rooms  until  you 
opened  the  door  to  this  room, 
the  one  without  light.  She 
was  lying  just  as  she  is  now? 
You  knelt  beside  her  and  when  you  saw  that  she  was  dead 
you  went  in  the  other  room  and  called  us.  You  didn’t  dis- 
turb a thing?  She’s  just  as  you  saw  her  an  hour  ago?’’ 

....  Oh,  the  Hollywood  drama,  the  tragedy,  the  farce! 
My  husband,  big  and  strong,  I can  see  his  shoulders  are 
weighed  down  with  inconsolable  grief ; my  sweetheart,  my 
darling,  my  whole  life!  Oh,  the  tragedy,  the  comedy — that’s 
it,  the  riotous,  wonderful,  belly-laugh  comedy  of  this  scene. 
Won’t  you  please  leave  me  alone?  Damn  your  lying,  sinful 
soul.  Were  you  out  with  male  friends  to  the  theatre?  No, 
my  dearest  one,  the  apple  of  my  eye,  you’re  lying.  To- 
night, which  girl-friend  was  it! 

“We’ve  searched  the  room,  there’s  no  sign  of  a struggle. 
She  hasn’t  been  attacked,  the  autopsy  will  prove  that.  I’m 


A woman’s  thoughts  when  she’s  going  down 
are  myriad  hopes  for  herself.  Read  slowly,  and 
with  reservation.  Then  you’ll  understand. 
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sure.  She  died  by  strangulation  hut  damn  it,  man,  there’s 
no  finprer  prints  on  her  throat.  Nothinp  more  I can  do  here 
tonijrht.  Take  your  pictures  and  we’ll  home.” 

....  Please,  please,  don’t  po.  I take  hack  what  1 said. 
Don’t  leave  me  alone.  I can’t  stand  this  silence,  please? 

“No,  we’re  not  prosecutinp.  He’s  innocent,  no  douht  about 
it.  We  checked;  he  did  po  to  the  theatre  with  some  business 
friends.  Later  they  stopped  in  a bar  for  a drink  and  then 
he  left  them.  He  couldn’t  have  potten  home  before  1 o’clock. 
I haven’t  much  more  to  say,  nothinp  worth  printinp.  It 
looks  as  if  she  surprised  a prowler  and  he  turned  on  her.  We 
think  he  held  her  by  the  back  of  the  head  and  jammed  her 
tonpue  into  her  throat  until  she  choked  to  death.  The 
stranpest  part — we  can't  quite  understand  it  yet;  she 
couldn’t  have  foupht  him.  Her  clothes  were  neat,  her  hair 
smoothly  in  place,  and  there  were  no  bruises  on  her  body. 
Yeah,  you  can  print  all  that.  Where’s  the  puy?  Oh,  he’s 
heartbroken.  He’s  takinp  the  body  back  to  her  home  town,  a 
little  dump  in  Maryland.  Burial  services  will  be  held  to- 
morrow.” 

The  darkiiess  wan  ffoinf/  away,  sUppiny  past  her,  fleet  and 
quiet.  She  moved  uneasily  and  came  half-awake.  She  shud- 
dered when  a uumb  feeling  continued  up  her  spine,  paralyz- 
ing her  whole  body  as  in  sleej).  Her  eyes  opened  and  she  saw 
the  familiar  wallpaper  of  her  bedroom  for  a brief  moment 
before  she  was  again  asleep. 

Tomorrow  came  as  tomorrow  usually  comes,  after  a decent 
pause  of  twenty-four  hours  and  the  day  was  brilliant  with 
sunshine  and  no  clouds  were  overhead.  The  day  was  for  a 
weddinp,  not  a day  for  death  and  burial.  But  a body  as 
lovely  as  hers  once  was  mustn’t  rot  before  our  eyes.  There 
were  mourners  and  also  the  mourned. 

Her  eyes  remained  open  despite  the  multiple  functions  of 
the  modern  undertakinp  establishment.  So  she  watched  the 
tearful,  the  bravely  grim,  the  young  o'nes  and  the  old  ones 
pass  by,  and  for  a strange  reason  they  weren’t  fat  and  thin, 
tall  and  small,  as  they  had  seemed  to  her  another  time.  Now 
they  wei'e  simply  lumps  of  life.  In  the  procession  of  curious 
and  faithful  that  came,  some  were  incredulous,  some  prayed, 
some  openly  wondered  at  what  dreadful  fate  had  taken  her 
life.  She  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  young.  Why  must  the 
young  and  the  beautiful  die? 

He  kept  a constant  vigil;  humbly,  gratefully  accepting  the 
condolences.  She  knew  he  was  standing  erect,  shoulders 
thrown  back,  his  hands  clenched  in  his  pockets  or  decorously 
clasped,  a fine  figure  of  a man.  What  a terrible  blow  this 
must  have  been,  to  lose  his  dear,  beloved  wife.  And  they  say 
she  was  with  child. 

But  she  knew  she  wasn’t  with  child;  she  didn’t  want  a 
child  by  him  ....  a child  to  follow  his  vulgar  ways.  A 
child  who  would  kill  or  be  killed.  A child  that  must  live  in 


LOUIS  EISEXHAUER 

“Diamondback’^  editorial  writer  since  last  Septem- 
ber, twenty-threc-year  old  Louis  Eisenha,uer,  a 
freshman  in  Arts  and  Science  with  one  eye  on  ma- 
joring in  English  and  the  other  on  selling  short 
stories,  first  broke  into  the  OLD  LINE  in  the  Easter 
issue  and  follotvs  it  up  this  month  with  a short  story 
about  Freud,  dreams,  and  a woman. 

During  a J,l-month  hitch  with  the  Air  Corps,  Lou 
collected  enough  rejection  slips  from  “Yank”  and  an 
occasional  stray  one  from  other  magazines  to  keep 
the  barracks  supplied  with  writing  paper.  At  last 
report  he  was  still  sendhig  stories  into  national 
magazines  in  hopes  of  supplementing  his  $65.00  with 
some  additional  change. 
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Designer-approved  Artemis*  Jr.  slips  are  exclusive  at 

Hutzler  s Baltimore 

■■  — — R«g.  U.  s.  Pot.  Off.  Pol.  No.  2396117  • Copyright  1945  Weil-Kolter  Mfg.  Co.m^^BM 


**What  does  it  mean  ivhen  you  dream  you’re  downtown 
in  just  your  Artemis  Jr.  slip  . . . and  you  LOVE  it?” 


his  world  or  die  in  no  world.  Many  months  of  waiting  for  a 
child  by  him.  Never! 

Finally,  the  lid  was  clamped  shut  and  she  knew  by  the 
darkness;  although  she  could  not  feel  the  jostling  of  the  long 
ride  to  the  cemetery;  although  she  could  not  hear  the  simple 
last  rites  of  the  church  and  the  slow  rippling  murmur  of 
sympathy  in  the  crowd  as  her  body  was  lowered  into  the 
grave  and  her  husband  fainted,  she  knew  she  was  at  last 
alone. 

Now  the  darkness  went  away,  slipped  past  her  fleet  and 
quiet.  What  tvas  this  anyway?  A dream!  And  which  was 
the  dream — his  fingers  on  her  throat,  the  cool  lining  of  the 
casket,  or  the  pillow  beneath  her  head,  the  bed  in  which  she 
was  lying? 

She  was  then  fully  awake.  The  nightmare  had  left  her 
weak  and  trembling.  It  was  good  to  look  about  and  recognize 
the  chairs,  the  closet,  the  dressing  table,  the  mirror.  The 
room  was  dark  but  her  eyes  became  adjusted  to  it.  One 
thing  was  still  missing;  he  had  not  returned  from  his  night 
out. 

After  a long  wait,  she  heard  him  come  up  the  stairs  and  go 
into  the  bathroom.  In  a while  the  door  of  the  bedroom  opened 
slowly  and  he  came  in.  He  tried  to  walk  straight  but  it  Was 
no  use.  He  staggered  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  took  off  his 
shoes,  and  lay  on  top  of  the  blanket. 

Yes,  she  should  scream  at  him,  and  curse  him  as  she  had 
always  done  before  for  his  drunken  helplessness ; and  she 
should  nag  at  him  for  his  indifference  to  her  feelings.  Sound- 
lessly, she  got  up  and  walked  around  to  him.  His  huge  hands 
were  stretched  down  by  his  side.  She  undressed  him  and  put 
him  to  bed.  In  the  morning,  I must  talk  to  him,  she  thought. 

The  End 


Things  to  Come  Fall  1947 

Radar  Inducfion  or  Electronic  Cooking 
Thermostatic  - Time  Control  Roasting  jnd  Baking 
Conveyor  - Germicidal  Dish  and  Glass  Washing 
Banquet  Thermocarts 
Television  - P,  A,  System 

Accelerated  Service  (with  Customer  Personal  Assistance) 
Ne  w Germ  Controlled  Rest  Rooms 

(With  Greatly  Increased  Capacity) 

All  Of  These  At  The  LOCUS  CONVENIENDI 

THE  VARSITY  GRILL 

OF  COURSE! 

4320  KNOX  ROAD 
COLLEGE  PARK,  MARYLAND 
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EARLY  LAST  FALL  WE  DECIDED  to  begin  work  on  a 
parody  issue.  We  playfully  named  it  our  “X”  issue.  All 
winter  long  we  parodied,  argued,  photographed,  and  wor- 
ried. And  then  finally  on  April  Fools  Day  our  “X”  issue 
suddenly  revealed  itself  as  the  Time  Parody. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  students’  reaction,  but  frankly 
we  weren’t  too  happy  about  the  rumors  that  immediately 
started.  Therefore  we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  squelch  a few  of  them. 

(1)  TIME  magazine  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
our  issue.  They  didn’t  write  it,  publish  it,  or  edit  it. 

(2)  We  are  not  being  sued  by  TIME.  We  had  their  writ- 
ten, although  possibly  reluctant,  permission. 

(3)  “Hank  Candysnatcher”  is  not  a junior  in  B.P.A.  and 
as  far  as  we  know,  he  never  even  existed. 

One  nice  thing  about  the  parody  issue  was  the  fact  that 
it  actually  brought  us  some  mail.  So  like  other  self-cen- 
tered periodicals  we  will  take  up  some  of  this  page  to  reprint 
a few  of  them: 


I think  it  was  sweal  reet  ov  those 
TIME  editors  to  do  your  roofpread- 

ing  . . . . 

(Name  Withheld) 
Diamondhack  Proofreading  Staff 

....  went  to  Maryland  during  the  Eas- 
ter vacation  and  he  happened  to  pick  up 
a copy  of  the  OLD  LINE  modeled  after 
TIME.  He  had  promised  to  show  it  to 
me  but  in  the  meantime  a Methodist 
minister  who  is  a TIME  enthusiast  has 
snapped  it  up  ...  . declared  it  “the  best 
thing  that  ever  came  out  of  Maryland” 
. . . . May  I have  some  extra  copies? 

Ann  Troxell 

Athens,  Ohio. 

(Editor,  Diamondhack,  Fall  1945) 

You  people  must  have  put  an  awful 
lot  of  time  on  that  thing  for  it  to  turn 
out  as  well  as  it  did.  Your  magazines 
are  the  only  school  ones  that  the  reader 
doesn’t  have  to  know  the  people  men- 
tioned to  get  about  i)0%  of  the  humor. 

Merit  Leming 

Southeastern  Missouri  State  College 

Please  allow  me  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations on  your  excellent  edition  of 
TIME — it  was  the  best  I have  ever  seen 
any  place.  In  fact,  it  was  GREAT  . . . . 

I must  confess,  I have  been  swamped 
with  people  asking  me  if  I could  get 
them  a copy  of  your  super-colossal  mas- 


terpiece— so  can  you  send  me  a few 
copies?  ....  Again  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS   

Ray  Hesse 
Editor,  The  Banner 
Baltimore,  Md. 

(Editor,  The  Diamondhack,  Spring  1946) 

Ah  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  and  yoah  staff  on  a 
fine  magazine.  Never  befo’  have  ah  seen 
such  a fine  edition  as  yoah  parody  on 
TIME  magazine.  It  is  the  fir^  time 
that  any  school  N.D.  (north  of  Dixie, 
that  is)  has  displayed  such  journalistic 
talent.  Of  cose  ah  think  that  was  a rath- 
ah  morhid  article  about  the  Eastahn 
Sho!  Ah  have  many  friends  in  that 
thar  area,  so  ah  can  sympathize  with 
them.  They  all  deserve  a Confederate 
medal  for  keeping  out  the  Yam  Dan- 
kees. 

Another  fine  feature  in  yoah  TIME 
edition,  was  the  fine  article  on  mah  life 
long  friend  Dr.  Hank  Candysnatcher.  It 
seems  strange  to  hear  him  referred  to 
as  Doctor,  though.  Ah  have  always 
known  him  as  Colonel  Candysnatcher,  of 
the  Texas  Candysnatchers.  They  are  all 
fine  southern  Rebels  .... 

In  conclusion  ah  want  to  express  my 
congratulations  on  a fine  issue.  This 
issue  ought  to  show  that  Yankee  trash 
sheer  the  “Harvard  Lampoon”  what  a 
southern  school  can  do.  Keep  up  the 
good  work  and  continue  to  outdo  the 
Yankees  at  every  turn. 


QiAl. 

Hopin’  you  all  appreciate  what  a fine 
man  Colonel  Candysnatcher  (may  his 
soul  rest  in  Dixie)  was,  ah  will  close 
now.  May  you  continue  to  write  of  the 
glorious  exploits  of  that  fine  southern 
family.  Ah  remain, 

Yoah  servant. 

Colonel  Herman  Candysnatcher 
Gainesville,  Georgia 
April  7,  1947 

Meet  Gloria  Myers  from  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Five  feet  one,  of  indisputably 
perfect  proportions,  with  violet  blue  eyes 
and  brown  hair,  she  is  a junior  in  Phys- 
ical Education.  A product  of  the  East- 
ern High  School  and  St.  Mary’s  Junior 
College,  she  is  now  a featured  member 
of  Maryland’s  own  Gymkana  troupe. 

Although  she  is  an  accomplished 
r.wimmer  and  dancer  as  she  is  an  acro- 
bat, Gloria  owns  up  to  one  failing — she 
can’t  cook.  A member  of  the  Dance 
Club  and  the  WRA,  Miss  Myers  spends 
her  spare  hours  at  Maggie  B playing 
Bridge.  She  has  no  definite  plans  for  a 
career  but  hopes  to  go  into  teaching  or 
YWCA  work.  Now  that’s  the  kind  of 
teacher  we  wouldn’t  mind  staying  after 
school  with ! 

But,  and  this  hurts,  Gloria  is  already 
pinned  to  a Phi  Sig  at  American  U. 
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tne  ^nofjpin^  i^enier 

In  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  Home  of  Na- 
tionally Known 
Wearables 
For  Men 

Wear  fhe  Right 
Clothes  at  the 
Right  Time 

ROBBY’S 

MEN'S  WEAR 


Prince  Georges 
Bank  and  Trust 
Company 

College  Park  Office 
4515  College  Ave. 
WArfield  5111 


ompfete  i^anLintj 


vices 


(U  the  /leainnin<^. . 


Four  score  and  seven  months  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  campus 
a new  magazine,  conceived  in  fancy  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
ha\>e  a sense  of  humor.  It  was  a beau- 
tiful idea  and  people  fell  for  it  immedi- 
ately. In  the  years  that  followed  it 
developed  into  an  institution,  and  just 
grew  and  grew.  We  were  a little  dis- 
mayed to  see  it  suffer  extinction  during 
the  war,  but  then  a lot  of  other  things 
suffered  too  as  we  recall.  At  any  rate  it 
came  back,  along  with  the  swallows  and 
the  males,  the  parades  and  the  Repub- 
licans and  Spring. 

That  was  a year  ago,  and  things  have 
changed  a little  since  then,  surprising 
even  us.  Faster  than  a locomotive,  fas- 
ter than  the  speed  of  a bullet,  etc.,  etc.  it 
exceeded  our  fondest  expectations.  We 
woke  up  one  April  morning  with  a 
prodigy  on  our  hands.  We  knew  it  all 
along,  of  course,  but  we  have  to  keep 
our  modesty  about  such  things. 

How  do  we  love  thee,  old  mag?  Let  7is 
count  the  ivays.  We  love  thee  to  the  level 
of  every  month’s  quiet  deadline,  when 
heating  out  07ir  brains  for  the  end  of 
copy  and  other  things.  We  love  thee 
freely,  as  one  joke  steals  itself  a7vay 
froin  other  magazines.  We  love  thee 
purely,  for  no  other  magazine  can  make 
that  statement.  And  Poli.  Sci.  willing, 
7ve  shall  bid  love  thee  better  after  gradu- 
ation. 

Forsooth,  we  hail  thee  adieu  ’til  Au- 
tumn. We  can  no  longer  stay.  These 
annual  June  partings  you  must  have 
known  before.  Chin  up!  Write  us  as  one 
who  loves  his  fellow  men,  and  we  shall 
abide  to  see  who  leads  all  the  rest. 

Here’s  how! 

Here’s  how  we  hope  to  lead  all  the 
I'est  of  the  college  magazines  and  rep- 
resent College  Park  activities. 

We  shall  work  this  summer  on  your 
September  Issue  of  the  OLD  LINE. 

We  know  you  do  write  so  send  us  your 
writings.  There  are  many  English 


classes  in  which  you  must  write.  A great 
deal  of  the  material  you  hand  in  is  good. 
Let  us  see  it.  Send  us  a copy. 

We  will  print  it. 

Watch  and  see! 

Manuscripts  including: 

STORIES 

POETRY 

CARTOONS 

PARODIES 

will  be  accepted  up  until  September  10, 
1947. 

HOW  WE  SPEND  OUR  SUMMER 
VACATION 

Here’s  more  news  ....  ten  prizes  .... 
count  ’em  ....  ten  ....  will  be  given 
for  the  best  photographs  illustrating 
summer  vacations  spent  by  University 
of  Maryland  Students.  Photographs  must 
be  in  the  OLD  LINE  office  not  later  than 
September  15,  1947  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  identification  of : 

(1)  place 

(2)  time 

(3)  photographer 

(4)  persons  or  subject  in  photograph 

Let  us  have  copies  of  your  favorite 

summer  snapshots.  We  know  you  take 
them  and  some  of  them  are  bound  to  be 
good  ....  Let  us  print  the  best  ones. 
The  subject  matter  will  be  you.  Whether 
you  are  on  the  beach,  in  the  moun- 
tains, at  a job,  in  school,  or  in  another 
country,  we  are  interested  in  showing 
what  YOU  do  during  the  summer 
months. 

Address  all  photographs,  art  work, 
and  manuscripts  to 

The  OLD  LINE 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland, 
or  to  any  department  editor  listed  on 
the  masthead  (page  3)  at  his  address 
found  in  the  1946-47  Student  Directory. 

Your  1947-48  OLD  LINE  will  be  your 
favorite  and  The  Greatest. 

Be  a part  of  it! 


® Checking  Accounts 


® Savings  Accounts 
® Christmas  Savings 
® Personal  Loans 
® Auto  Loans 


VERIFICATION 

Proud-eyed  upon  a lifting  hill  I stood 

And  heard  the  river  shoiding  to  the  shore; 
And  eager  winds  pushed  elose  enough  to  stir 
The  shining  cloak  of  gladness  that  I wore. 


^staL^islieJ  1^15 
JeJeraf 

.3nSurance  (Corporation 


And  as  I watched,  a startled  heron  rose. 

Swift  silver-ivhite  against  the  restless  blue. 
And  as  I saw  it  climb  my  heart  was  full. 
There  was  a God.  I knew  . . . I knew! 

— Louise  McCollum 
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Qu4^  Oldt  Scat  Pl'y^xi/La 

by  Dick  Dunlap 


This  is  the  story  of  a day  gone  by,  a 
day  of  the  old  west  in  all  its  glory,  of 
smoking  guns  and  over-sexed  women, 
fast  shooting  hombres  and  low-slung- 
cattle — the  story  of  how  one  man  cleaned 
up  Old  San  Pizzaro. 

As  the  story  opens  we  see  a stage- 
coach tearing  around  a bend  in  the  road. 
Standing  in  the  center  of  the  path  we 
find  a masked  man,  with  a I’ifle  slung 
over  his  arm  and  a stick  of  dynamite 
in  his  teeth. 

“Halt”,  cries  the  masked  bandit. 

The  driver  ignores  him  and  spurs  up 
the  horses.  The  lead  horses  run  down 
his  waiting  figure  and  the  back  wheels 
of  the  coach  crunch  softly  on  his  head  as 
they  pass.  The  two  drivers  chuckle. 

“That  guy’s  been  trying  to  hold  up  the 
coach  for  5 years  now,  it’s  about  time 
he  gave  up,”  says  one  of  the  drivers. 

The  coach  continues  on  its  way  down 
the  dusty  road. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Old  San  Pizzaro. 
It  is  later  in  the  same  evening.  Several 
town  drunks  are  playfully  shooting  at 
the  mayor.  As  one  scores  a particularly 
good  hit,  a dignified  lady  looks  out  the 
window  of  the  local  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  says, 

“My,  that  was  a good  shot,  wasn’t  it.” 

Suddenly  a drunk  staggers  out  of  the 
Pink-eye  Saloon,  takes  out  his  pistol  and 
begins  firing  into  a group  of  children 
playing  on  the  sidewalk. 

“Doesn’t  hardly  pay  to  have  kids 
anymore,”  says  one  town  citizen  as  he 
begins  rifling  the  pockets  of  the  dead 
children. 

“Just  wait  till  Butt  Mustardson  gets 
here — he’ll  clean  up  this  town  just  like 
he  did  Laurel,”  cries  a Salvation  Army 
woman  standing  on  the  sidelines.” 

“Oh  shut  up  and  beat  your  drum,” 
shouts  the  mayor,  while  nervously  dodg- 
ing bullets. 

“I  hear  there’s  a new  school  marm 
from  the  East,  coming  in  on  the  same 
coach  with  Butt.  I wonder  what  she’ll 
be  like?”  asks  a passerby. 

“We’ll  soon  know — here  comes  the 
stage-coach  now!” 

As  he  speaks  the  coach  is  seen  to 
approach  up  the  main  street.  After  run- 
ning down  several  old  ladies  the  driver 
finally  gets  control  of  the  horses  and 
pulls  the  coach  to  a halt  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  General  Store. 

Out  of  the  coach  steps  Butt  Mustard- 
son.  Butt  carries  no  guns  and  his  clothes 
are  riddled  with  bullet  holes. 

“Let’s  not  crowd  the  little  lady  now. 
Stand  back  everybody  and  give  the  new 
school  teacher  some  room,”  Butt  says. 

A tiny  figure  steps  down  from  the 
stage.  She  has  the  face  of  a china  doll 
and  her  presence  draws  an  appreciative 
murmur  from  the  crowd.  She  turns  to 
the  mayor  and  with  a shy  smile  says, 

“Pardon  me,  but  where  in  hell  is  the 


ladies  room  around  here?” 

Stepping  over  the  dead  children  in  the 
road  she  proceeds  up  the  street  towards 
the  Boarding  house. 

Suddenly  another  drunk  staggers  out 
of  the  saloon,  runs  over,  sweejjs  the 
teacher  in  his  arms  and  begins  kissing 
her  fiercely. 

“Leave  her  alone  you  yellow  varmint,” 
cries  Butt  Mustardson  pulling  out  a 
small  pistol  he  had  concealed  behiml  his 
left  ear. 

“Let  him  be,  I like  it,”  said  the  school 
marm,  thus  ending  the  argument.  She 
goes  off  in  the  arms  of  the  drunk,  while 
the  crowd  begins  to  laugh  at  Butt. 

“Don’t  pay  no  attention  to  them  Butt, 
I still  think  you’re  a swell  guy.”  It  was 
Lulu,  the  song  girl  of  the  Pink-eye 
saloon.  Tears  well  into  Butt’s  eyes. 

“Them’s  mighty  kind  words  ma’m, 
and  1 sure  do  appreciate  your  thought- 
fullness.  Any  time  I can  do  you  a favor 
just  say  the  word.” 

“How  about  buying  me  a drink?” 

“Anytime  mind  you,  just  say  the 
word.’ 

“How  about  buying  me  a drink?” 

But  by  this  time  Butt  is  two  blocks 
away  firing  practice  shots  at  the  mayor. 
Lulu  gives  the  Salvation  Army  woman 
a lead  quarter  and  turns  to  go  into  the 
saloon.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  corner  of 
her  blood-shot  eyes  she  sees  Black  Jack 
Schmateran  drawing  a bead  on  Butt 
Mustardson’s  back.  She  rushes  out  into 
the  street  and  throws  herself  in  front  of 
the  gun.  The  bullet  misses  her  and  hits 
the  school  marm  who  had  just  returned 
from  washing  her  hands. 

Butt  whirls  around  and  fires  10  quick 
shots  with  his  six-gun,  all  of  them  mis- 
sing Black  Jack  by  a good  20  feet.  Black 
Jack  reloads  his  rifle  and  hits  Butt 
squarely  between  the  eyes  with  his  next 
shot. 

“What  a shot,”  cries  the  school  marm, 
lushing  bloodily  into  Black  Jack’s  arms. 

A crowd  quickly  forms  and  begins  to 
congratulate  Black  Jack  for  his  fine 
work.  Meanwhile  a town  citizen  starts 
to  rifle  Butt’s  pockets.  He  finds  a paper 
which  says  that  Butt  was  wanted  in  17 
states  for  eroticism.  Black  Jack  is  a 
hero.  They  lynch  Lulu  and  the  mayor 
and  make  Black  Jack  mayor  and  the 
school  marm  the  new  singer  for  the 
Pink-eye  Saloon. 

The  body  of  Butt  Mustardson  is 
dragged  thru  the  streets  behind  a de- 
livery wagon. 

“He’s  done  clean  up  the  Main  Street,” 
shouted  an  illiterate  Chinese  cook  as 
they  dragged  the  body  by  his  opium  den. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  how  Butt 
Mustardson  cleaned  up  San  Pizzaro,  or 
so  I’ve  been  told. 

The  End 
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Delie  was  worried.  She  had  been  going  with  Johnny  Wilton 
for  six  months  now,  and  although  he  seemed  to  like  holding 
her  hand  and  her  kisses  and  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  he 
had  not  asked  her  to  marry  him.  And  Delie  wanted  to  get 
married.  She  had  believed  that  Johnny  would  ask  her  too. 
But  so  far  he  hadn’t. 

Last  fall  when  he  had  called  her  up  the  fourth  week 
straight  in  a row,  she  had  told  herself  that  everything  was 
set.  If  she  “played  her  cards  right,”  she  should  be  Mrs.  John 
Wilton  (she  liked  the  sound  of  that)  in  no  time.  However, 
now  she  was  certain  something  must  have  gone  wi'ong.  So 
far,  Johnny  hadn’t  proposed  and  gave  no  indication  of  tak- 
ing such  a step. 

Delie  sighed  wearily  as  she  covered  her  typewriter  for 
the  day.  She  shoved  an  untidy  heap  of  papers  into  her  top 
desk  drawer,  hoping  that  the  floor  supervisor  would  not  see. 

“There’s  simply  too  much  to  do,”  she  thought  to  herself 
resentfully.  “They’re  always  piling  it  on — the  more  you  do, 
the  more  they  expect.” 


She  gave  her  hair  a nervous,  little  pat  and  gave  a relieving 
tug  to  her  girdle.  “Something  simply  has  to  happen,”  she 
kept  thinking  to  herself,  “ — and  soon.” 

Outside  the  late  afternoon  was  clear  and  warm.  She 
bought  a paper  at  the  corner  and  waited  for  her  bus.  The 
sight  of  so  many  people,  all  hurrying  somewhere,  depressed 
her.  Not  for  a long  while  had  she  been  this  discouraged;  she 
felt  absolutely  old  and  used  up. 

The  clear  sky  promised  a good  night  with  some  moon- 
light, maybe.  She  and  Johnny  were  supposed  to  go  to  the 
movies;  perhaps  if  they  took  a little  walk  afterward— a 
round-about  way  home — . Delie  felt  only  faint  hope. 

“If  I could  only  be  sure  that  he  would  someday,  I’d  even  be 
willing  to  wait  a little  w'hile,”  she  said  to  herself.  “Maybe 
tonight  will  be  the  night.  Maybe — but  dear  God,  let  it  be 
soon.  A girl  can’t  wait  forever.” 

As  she  struggled  to  keep  her  balance  in  the  crowded  bus, 
block  after  block  her  mind  went  on  repeating  its  miserable, 
little  sing-song  wail.  “If  I could  only  be  sure  that  he  would. 


Oulja 

by  June  Chance 
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If  I only  knew  for  certain — 

Her  stop  at  3rd  and  South  hove  into  view.  She  shoved  her 
way  to  the  door,  hating  seething  busses  and  sick,  heavy  days 
which  began  atul  ended  in  busses. 

Almost  as  her  foot  struck  the  curb,  the  idea  came  to  her. 
At  first  it  seemed  unlikely,  but  as  she  thought  it  grew  in 
weight  and  importance.  She’d  find  out  about  Johnny  Wilton 
and  his  intentions  all  right.  That’s  how  Aunt  Mabel  always 
kept  track  of  Uncle  Bob,  whose  taste  for  variety  sometimes 
led  him  a bit  far  afield.  Such  an  amazingly  simple  idea;  Delie 
wondered  why  she  hadn’t  thought  of  the  Ouija  board  before. 

Naturally,  she  had  had  her  moments  of  skepticism  about 
such  devices,  but  hadn’t  that  fortune  teller  told  Marge  simply 
wonderful  things?  And  right  then.  Delie  wanted  to  believe 
in  it.  Besides,  she  told  herself,  “It  isn’t  safe  to  doubt.  They 
(for  all  their  ambiguity)  might  get  back  at  you  somehow.’’ 

Her  heels  clattered  on  the  front  steps  and  across  the  porch, 
which  brooded  over  the  house  like  the  sagging  brim  of  a 
wretched  old  hat.  She’d  get  Aunt  Mabel;  it  took  two  people 
to  work  the  thing.  “Now — or  after  dinner?”  she  pondered. 
She  guessed  it  better  be  after  dinner. 


Desperation  overcame  reasoning,  and  Delie 
gambled  her  future  with  the  Ouija  Board. 


She  couldn’t  eat,  though;  she  was  too  excited  and  scared. 
Her  shaky  hands  caused  her  to  pour  too  much  cream  into 
her  coffee.  The  coffee  was  vile  anyway;  Momma  had  never 
achieved  the  homely  virtue  of  being  a good  cook.  The  chops 
were  greasy  and  the  string  beans  limp.  Delie  didn’t  touch 
them. 

Momma  and  Poppa  were  talking — some  recent  gossip,  but 
Delie  wasn’t  listening.  By  their  tones,  she  guessed  they  were 
half  quarreling.  Aunt  Mabel  watched  Delie  fishily  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  and  occasionally  gave  a satisfied,  knowing- 
smirk. 

To  get  away — that  was  all  Delie  wanted.  To  get  away 
from  this  permanently,  to  her  own  bad  cooking  and  to  quar- 
reling with  her  own  husband  and  to  her  own  restless,  aim- 
less children. 

She  and  Aunt  Mabel  sat  side  by  side  on  the  shiny  plush 
of  the  lumpy,  living  room  sofa.  The  board  rested  on  their 
knees  unevenly.  Both  of  them  flattened  their  finger  tips  on 
the  little  triangle. 

“Will  Johnny  ask  me  to  marry  him?”  Delie  asked  in  a 
faint,  self-conscious  voice. 

The  triangle  wiggled.  It  began  its  long  sweeping  circles. 
Delie  shivered.  The  circling  motion  continued  for  a long  half 
minute.  The  only  sound  in  the  room  was  the  swish  of  the 
felt  padded  triangle  over  the  smooth  board.  Even  Momma 
and  Poppa  were  standing  in  the  doorway  watching. 

The  circle  slowed  down  and  then  sheered  off  suddenly  to 
one  side,  coming  to  rest  over  “yes.” 

Delie  giggled  for  a second  uncontrollably,  and  then  said 
proudly,  “Of  course,  I knew.” 

Aunt  Mabel  interrupted  impatiently,  hissing  as  though  she 
feared  the  board  might  overhear  her  prompting.  “Ask  it 
whenl” 

Taking  a deep  breath.  Delie  muttered  in  a voice  she 
imagined  to  be  mystical,  “When  will  Johnny  ask  me  to 
marry  him?” 

Again  the  triangle  wiggled  and  began  its  monotonous  little 
dance.  Delie  closed  her  eyes  but  she  could  not  bear  the  sus- 
pense of  keeping  them  closed. 
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“Pleassssssssss,  stop  pushing!”  she  pleaded  to  Aunt  Mabel. 

“I  swear  I’m  not  pushing  any,  honey,”  Aunt  Mabel  pro- 
tested. 

The  tiiangle  spelled  T.  Delie  held  her  breath.  0-N.  Mom- 
ma from  the  doorway  looked  very  interested.  1-G-H-T.  Delie 
gave  a little  shriek,  halfway  between  relief  and  terror. 

Aunt  Mabel  rose  first.  “It’s  just  like  I said — ,”  but  Delie 
was  already  on  her  way  upstairs.  Poppa  grunted  skepti- 
cally, and  Momma  returned  to  the  dinner  dishes  in  the 
kitchen  sink. 

Now,  Delie  did  believe  it,  “It’s  true — it’s  true,”  she  sang 
over  and  over  to  herself.  She  fumbled  at  the  zipper  closing 
on  her  dress,  a bargain  at  six  ninety-eight.  It  was  black, 
and  only  a little  tight.  She  rather  thought  the  swath  of 
bright  blue-green  sequins  on  the  shoulder  “set  it  off.”  She 
tugged  at  her  best  pair  of  hose  until  they  were  absolutely 
without  a wrinkle  and  decided  on  the  dark  lipstick.  Her 
hands  shook  again  as  she  combed  her  hair.  She  wanted  a 
cigarette,  but  she  couldn’t  smoke  at  home,  not  even  in  her 


I do7it  know  what’s  the  matter  with  me.  I can’t  seem  to 
create  anything.” 
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own  room.  “Soon — soon — it’s  true,  it’s  true,”  her  brain  kept 
chanting. 

The  movie  was  dull.  Delie  was  impatient.  After  awhile, 
she  had  to  fight  off  the  small  doubts  that  began  to  sift  down 
upon  her.  Johnny  wasn’t  even  disposed  to  hold  hands  this 
evening.  How  would  she  ever  get  him  to  kissing  her?  She 
felt  that  only  in  the  close  moment  after  a kiss  would  he  ever 
ask  her.  She  realized  how  dreadful  waiting  around  for  an 
already  parceled-out  destiny  could  be. 

She  watched  the  way  the  girl  on  the  screen  came  out  of  a 
kiss,  and  wondered  how  she  would  look  with  her  eyes  half 
closed  like  that.  The  ineaier  was  stuffy,  and  Delie  smelled 
her  own  perfume;  maybe  she  had  on  too  much. 

They  staggered  into  the  aisle  with  the  outgoing  crowd. 
Delie  stumbled,  and  Johnny  caught  her  arm.  The  crowd  in 
front  of  them  moved  languidly  through  the  lobby,  and  in 
the  privacy  of  being  surrounded  by  so  many  strangers, 
Johnny  asked  her  if  she  wanted  to  go  somewhere  for  a sand- 
wich. 

She  tried  to  keep  the  eagerness  out  of  her  voice  saying, 
“I’d  love  to,  Johnny.”  She  gave  his  name  a peculiar  emphasis 
which  she  imagined  to  be  flattering. 

The  sandwich  was  stale,  made  hours  before.  The  tuna  fish 
had  a flat,  bitter  taste  that  not  even  her  coke  could  wash 
down. 

She  suggested  the  long  way  home.  Johnny  agreed  easily. 
He  was  very  quiet,  as  though  he  were  thinking  about  some- 
thing. Delie  worried,  but  decided  perhaps  that  was  the  way 
he  should  be  on  such  an  occasion — “kind  of  thoughtful.” 
After  all,  marriage  was  a very  serious  step. 

She  tried  to  concentrate  on  the  lights  in  the  houses  as 
they  walked  past  in  the  quiet  street.  Finally,  the  fretful 
moon  emerged  from  behind  a cloud,  and  for  a short  space 


the  street  was  beautiful.  But  Johnny  went  on  being  quiet 
and  holding  her  hand  absently. 

Delie’s  footsteps  were  dragging  painfully  by  the  time  she 
and  Johnny  reached  her  front  steps.  They  paused  expectantly. 
She  was  becoming  frantic,  conscious  of  every  departing 
second  of  time  as  it  went  past  her — it  really  shouldn’t  take 
an  awful  lot  of  words  to  say  it,  she  decided.  And  she  knew 
that  he  would  ask  her  to  marry  him;  she  knew — knew  be- 
cause— 

Because  whyl  That  was  the  cold  question  she  had  been 
wanting  to  ask  herself  all  evening,  and  now  she  had  finally 
asked.  The  answer  came  to  her  mind  very  slowly:  because 
the  Ouija  board  had  said  so,  flat  and  silly. 

Dully,  she  realized  that  both  of  them  were  simply  standing, 
posed  before  her  front  steps.  Johnny  made  no  move  to- 
ward her;  she  noticed  how  tired  he  looked. 

On  that  thought  her  anger  broke.  He  wasn’t  going  to  say 
anything  tonight,  and  he  never  would  say  anything.  What  a 
fool  she  had  been  to  believe — 

“What’s  eating  you  anyway?”  Her  voice  betrayed  only 
irritation. 

“Nothing,  just  thinking  about  that  movie.  That’s  all.”  he 
answered  her  carelessly,  without  understanding  what  she  had 
said. 

She  choked,  speechless  for  a second,  and  then  screamed, 
“Go  home,  before  I kill  you!” 

She  turned  and  ran  clumsily  up  the  steps.  The  door  slam- 
med behind  her.  The  moon  came  out  again  for  a short  mo- 
ment, and  the  porch  in  the  moonlight  seemed  to  sag  worse 
than  ever. 

The  following  morning.  Delie’s  family  observed  in  pass- 
ing that  she  looked  “sick”.  She  did  not  even  taste  the 
breakfast  coffee,  which  had  been  reheated  from  the  night 
before.  The  End 
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